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THE NEW JUNE, 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


I.—THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


A FLOOD of sunshine was 
pouring aslant John Marland’s 
room; voices came up from the 
street below, and the air quiv- 
ered with a sound of bells. 
They woke the sleeper, but did 
not rouse him: the dreams of 
night passed imperceptibly into 
the dreams of day, and for 
some time he lay motionless, 
looking through half closed 
eyes at the bright illimitable 
world that lay beyond the 
open square of his latticed 
window. The still blue radi- 
ance of the sky in that spring 
morning seemed to be an image 
of the life that lay before him 
—a clear and formless outlook, 
without landmarks or bound- 
aries, without even a cloud to 
chequer it. It was almost too 
unlimited, too dazzling; John 
closed his eyes again, and 
turned back to the more solid 
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picture - book of his childhood 
and youth, full of vivid scenes : 
some were in strongly con- 
trasted colours, but all, as he 
saw now, consistent parts in a 
pageant of unbroken happiness. 
He saw the house of Garden- 
leigh, where he was born, with 
the steep down behind it and 
the tranquil mirror of the lake 
stretching below: on the far 
side loomed the big oak, under 
which he used to land for the 
invasion of France. Up the 
valley to the left lay his fav- 
ourite primrose bank: to-day, 
in this warm lull of the March 
wind, the pale stars would be 
breaking out among the beech- 
roots; the faint sweet smell of 
the flowers and the earth 
floated round him for a mo- 
ment, and passed as if a light 
breeze had carried it away 
again. He saw the day fade 
A 
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in the great gallery where his 
sisters and he had so often, 
when dusk brought them in- 
doors to their mother, drawn 
their little trefoil-headed stools 
close about her high velvet 
chair, and asked innumerable 
questions about their father: 
they hardly remembered him, 
but they always thought they 
did; they knew which of the 
cold stiff suits of armour had 
been his, and every year in 
September they crowned his 
helm with oak-leaves in honour 
of Poitiers. With that the 
scene changed: he remembered 
now the long ride into Cheshire, 
when his boyhood ended and 
he went, as he told himself, 
from home into the world. 
The world of Eastwich! that 
quiet remote northern valley, 
with its black-and-white tim- 
bered Hall, its bitter frozen 
winters, and the household 
discipline of old Sir William 
Mells, almost as cold and hard 
for the green buds of youth. 
How his heart shrank when 
his mother rode away south 
and left him to it! Well, he 
was @ man now, and had filled 
his uncle’s shoes these six 
months past: he could afford 
to smile at the severity of the 
training, the more whole-heart- 
edly because the old man had 
been at last so proud of him. 
Chester and Stafford! those 
were jousts worthy of the best, 
Sir William said: and John 
had done well there. He had 
won no prize, but he had suf- 
fered no overthrow, and he had 
learnt both skill and confidence, 
His blood quickened at the re- 
collection: he felt the eager 
pawing of the good horse be- 
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neath him, and the hot steam 
of his own breath inside the 
helm: he heard the muffled 
blare of the trumpets sounding 
the laissez-aller, and the swift 
beat of hoofs over the turf: his 
heart stood still again with the 
shock of the cope, and leapt 
again with the triumphant 
consciousness of his own 
strength as he passed on un- 
defeated. So it had been, so 
it should be, and better, at St 
Inglebert, in the great match 
of England against France, 

He was wide awake now, 
with little desire left for lying 
still: his eyes roved round the 
room as he raised himself on 
his arm. How warm and 
bright the sun was, how gaily 
those bells were ringing! St 
Inglebert! St Inglebert !— it 
was an omen surely that to- 
day, at his first hearing of 
them, the famous bells of West- 
minster should be singing to 
him of St Inglebert. He felt, 
rather than thought it ; but he 
was certainly a little exalted by 
the sound and by the spring in 
his blood, and with the in- 
stability of youth fell immedi- 
ately from that height of fancy 
to the lowest pitch of his whole 
meditation : he remembered his 
new clothes, and remembered 
them with pleasure. 

There they lay upon the settle 
by the wall, neatly laid out by 
the silent swift decorum of his 
servant while he was still asleep, 
in readiness for his first day in 
London, for his entry, this time, 
into the real world : for to-day, 
beyond question, he was begin- 
ning life. There they lay, and 
now that the moment was come 
they gave him, he perceived 
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with relief, exactly the same 
satisfaction that they had been 
giving him at intervals ever 
since the day when he planned 
and ordered them. His eye 
dwelt critically but with cool 
final confidence on the fresh 
black and silver of the coat: 
the cut was elaborate without 
being fantastic, the colours 
were his own colours, the 
colours of his shield—they were 
well suited to the sober dignity 
of three-and-twenty; they 
made, as he had thought they 
would, a dress both modest and 
distinguished, and he longed to 
see himself in it among the rest. 

He paused there and frowned: 
a small cloud showed upon the 
horizon. “Among the rest” 
was a touch of vanity, and 
brought its own punishment. 
Among the rest he would be 
but a greenhorn still, a new- 
comer from the outside: his 
colours might please himself, 
but they would not hide from 
the rest the uncouthness of his 
half-fledged quills. Well-dressed, 
well-born, well-educated, rich, 
and strong—yes, but none the 
less without experience of Lon- 
don or the Court. Give him 
time and he feared nothing— 
these were only tricks of fashion: 
but when youth holds the scales 
fashion weighs down all the 
virtues, and at the first blush, 
when every small mistake is a 
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bitter humiliation, how was his 
ignorance to carry it off among 
the rest? The doubt pestered 
him: it circled round him like 
a fly, settling again and again 
on the same spot. If only 
manners could be learned like 
morals, from nurses and tutors 
and good plain country uncles: 
if only they could be practised, 
as he had practised his tilting, 
upon remote and solitary downs 
like that by Gardenleigh: if 
only his father’s career had not 
ended suddenly in his own 
childhood,—but these were old 
regrets, and the old consolations 
soon dispersed them once more. 
After all, he had already taken 
his place among men, had 
learned to smile and nod and 
hold his tongue, to give hard 
knocks and take harder ones; 
after all, he knew very well 
that it was not every young 
man’s luck to start life with 
two knight’s fees for his portion, 
and the repute of three genera- 
tions of good soldiers behind 
him, 

So the sun still shone as he 
sprang out of bed, and the 
voices in the street sounded 
like the voices of friends and 
jolly fellows: and all the time 
that he was dressing in the 
black and silver suit, the bells 
continued their triumphant 
jangle of St Inglebert, St 
Inglebert. 


Il.—A FALSE START, 


In little more than an hour’s 
time he was riding through the 
city, attended by the best-look- 
ing of his grooms. It grieved 
him to appear with only one 





retainer on so important an 
occasion, but he had felt obliged 
to leave the others free for the 
business of packing up: they 
must be ready to start for 
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France at any moment after 
his return. As for his own 
errand, it had about it much of 
the vagueness, as well as the 
far-reaching ambition, that 
marks the plans of youth. It 
was ambitious to choose the 
great jousts of St Inglebert for 
his first appearance, and still 
more so to think of entering the 
field in the train of the Earl of 
Huntingdon, one of the best 
jousters in England, and half- 
brother to the King himself. 
The vagueness lay in the ar- 
rangements by which all this 
was to be brought about. 
When the news had reached 
him of the challenge issued by 
the French champions, he had 
ordered a new suit of armour 
and put his horses in training 
at once: but he had made no 
other preparation beyond writ- 
ing to his friend John Savage, 
a young Cheshire squire in the 
Earl’s service, to ask if he could 
inform him of the best means 
of reaching Calais and putting 
his name down for the contest. 
Savage, who was only a year 
or two older than himself, and 
had much less time at his own 
disposal, replied even more 
briefly that “everyone” was 
going and that everything 
would be all right: they were 
to start on the Feast of Greg- 
ory the Great, and if Marland 
would present himself on that 
day some time before dinner, 
he could take the road with 
them and get the advantage of 
the Earl’s transport service for 
the crossing. But it was now 
some months since this invita- 
tion had been so lightly given, 
and Marland had not even 
troubled to accept it. 
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By the time the Tower came 
in sight he began to wish he had 
been rather more business-like, 
and the feeling grew stronger 
as he turned out of Harp Lane 
and saw the broader expanse 
of Thames Street to right and 
left of him. He hesitated for a 
moment, but a second glance 
showed him that “The New 
June,” for which he was bound, 
was almost certainly the great 
house overlooking the river to- 
wards the western end of the 
street ; and as he rode up to it 
he saw that he was right: the 
painted shields on either side of 
the gate bore the three golden 
lions, with nothing but a narrow 
bordure of fleur-de-lis to distin- 
guish them from the royal arms 
of England. 

The sight of so splendid a 
cognisance, and the sudden ap- 
prehension of all that it im- 
plied, almost took his breath: 
in one moment of panic he came 
to a full understanding of his 
own careless presumption. But 
it was too late to draw back: 
his horse’ had stopped of itself 
before the great door, and the 
guard had already turned out 
—two fellows in scarlet with 
tall bright poleaxes, between 
whom a smooth-faced porter 
advanced with an obsequious 
air. 

John Savage was out of town: 
the Earl was out of town: the 
Countess was out of town. 

Marland could have wrung 
his neck for the smooth indif- 
ference of his tone. 

‘“‘ You know, I suppose, where 
they are?” he said. 

“The Countess is at Dart- 
ington; the Earl and all his 
gentlemen have gone abroad.” 
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“So I understand,” said John, 
“but I thought they were to 
start to-day.” 

“They start to-day from 
Dover.” 

The man bowed him out with 
the same impassive courtesy, 
and disappeared: John turned 
moodily from the gateway, 
signalling to his groom for the 
horses. The halberdiers watched 
him with some interest. “A 
day or two late for the fair,” 
said one to the other with a 
nod. 
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“ Aw, early enough,” the fel- 
low replied ; ‘he'll be in plenty 
of time for a headache.” He 
tucked his poleaxe under his 
arm, like a lance in the rest, 
and bent over it ; then suddenly 
threw up his head and both 
hands in the attitude of a 
knight flung backward from 
his horse, 

John mounted carefully, pre- 
tending not to see; but.as he 
rode away he realised sharply 
that though he had reached the 
Court, he was still outside it. 


III.—ALL HALLOWS. 


After all there was no great 
harm done: embarrassing as his 
impudence had been, the man 
with the poleaxe was quite 
right. Since the jousting was 
only to begin on Monday week, 
and to continue for a full 
month, there was little fear of 
being late. It would have 
been easier for a novice, and 
pleasanter, too, no doubt, to 
make the journey in company, 
but for a man with his pockets 
full of money there could be no 
difficulty in making it alone. 
John remembered that all his 
people were to be ready for the 
start by midday: nothing was 
changed on his side, and not 
one of his arrangements needed 
to be reconsidered. 

In the meantime he had 
some hours to spend as he 
pleased. He first rode straight 
to the Tower, and great as his 
expectation was, it was in no 
way disappointed. He had a 
strong feeling for the romance 
of history, and here in one 
long-anticipated moment, as he 





cleared the eastern end of 
Thames Street, it seemed to be 
suddenly embodied before his 
eyes. The broad moat, running 
east and north from the angle 
where he had halted, the long 
low curtain-walls, the massive 
river gate beneath, the draw- 
bridges and rounded outworks 
above—all these, and the pic- 
turesque confusion of them, 
pleased him greatly; but again 
and again he turned from them 
to the central keep that dom- 
inated them. As he saw it 
under the still brightness of 
the March morning, with the 
high straight lines of its white 
quoins and the severe round 
arches of its far-up windows, 
shining clear through a faint 
haze of blue smoke from the 
buildings below, it seemed to 
him to be infinitely remote 
from the splendours and the 
trivialities of modern times: it 
was dreaming still of the grim 
methodical Normans and the 
long dead century of its first 
youth. He would have given 
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much to enter; but to be re- 
pulsed again, and here, was 
more than he could risk. 

He tore himself away at last 
and began slowly to ascend the 
hill. To his left, on the slope 
of the high green bank above 
the entrance to Tower Street, 
stood a grey stone church, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a 
churchyard of unusual extent 
and beautifully kept: on the 
south side a finely carved porch 
with a flight of stone steps 
came right down upon the 
street. Here again was antiq- 
uity in its most attractive 
form, and breathing a spirit 
which had been wanting even 
to the White Tower; for the 
music of a psalm, chanted by 
trained voices without accom- 
paniment, rolled in wave after 
wave from the chancel and laid 
a spell like that of memory upon 
the listener below. 

John was fundamentally re- 
ligious, like the great mass of 
his fellow-countrymen: he 
shared, certainly, some of the 
unorthodox opinions of his age, 
he had a general tendency to 
mistrust the clergy, and his 
boyhood had been one long 
rebellion against enforced at- 
tendance at church; but the 
power of association had all 
the time been binding him 
with imperceptible bonds, and 
since he had been his own mas- 
ter he had come to find a new 
pleasure in devotions practised 
when and where he chose. At 


this moment the choice was 
not in doubt ; before the alter- 
nating roll of the chant had 
gathered itself into the unison 
of the Gloria, he had slipped 
from his saddle, climbed the 
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steps, and laid his hand upon 
the iron latchet of the porch 
door. 

The music ceased, and he 
entered. The interior of the 
church was massive and severe, 
simply an arcade of plain round 
pillars and a bare open chancel: 
the first glance traversed it 
from end to end, and to Mar- 
land’s great surprise it was 
entirely empty. But as he 
advanced into the nave he 
heard faintly the sound of a 
voice reciting prayers, and per- 
ceived at the same moment a 
door in the wall of the north 
aisle. By this, too, he stood 
listening for a moment, and 
then opened it quietly during an 
interval of silence. He had no 
sooner done so than he stopped 
short in surprise: he seemed 
to have passed under some 
sudden illusion, so striking was 
the change from the monastic 
bareness of the church itself to 
the dim, rich splendour of the 
chapel in which he now stood. 
The roof was of white stone, 
and vaulted plainly after the 
Norman fashion, but the arch 
was lofty and graceful; the 
walls were covered with fres- 
coes, and the roundheaded 
windows of the original style 
had been replaced by longer 
pointed lights filled with ex- 
quisite stained armorial glass : 
those at the east end were 
deeply recessed behind slender 
groups of detached pillars, 
rising at the head into quad- 
ruple mouldings of great 
beauty. The altar itself was 
invisible, behind the Lenten 
veil; but from the altar steps 
westwards the little building 
was pannelled with the finest 
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carved woodwork, now dark 
with age ; and John saw as he 
glanced quickly to right and 
left of the door by which he 
stood, that the choir stalls, 
elaborate as they were, bore no 
comparison with the magnifi- 
cence of those at the west end, 
which had lofty canopies, re- 
lieved with gold, and were 
furnished with gilt sconces 
and with cushions and foot- 
stools of the richest crimson 
velvet. 

To-day the canopies were all 
unoccupied, but they seemed 
hardly to offer a seat to a 
chance visitor. On the other 
hand the nearest choir - stall 
was vacant, and one of the 
clerks made a sign of invita- 
tion. John took the place and 
began to look about him. The 
sense of splendour was height- 
ened as his eye dwelt upon 
every detail in turn, and he 
was not unprepared for the 
discovery which he presently 
made, that the two central 
canopies facing the altar were 
inlaid with small plates of gold, 
on which the royal arms of 
England were enamelled in 
colours. No wonder the chapel 
was splendid, since it was evid- 
ently King Richard’s own; but 
the pride of youth was hardly 
abashed by this reflection, and 
in a few moments the remem- 
brance of his own birth and 
possessions was stirring John’s 
thoughts to emulation, or at 
least to imitation, of his sover- 
eign lord’s magnificence: he 
resolved to enrich his own two 
churches by the addition of 
stained-glass windows, and de- 
cided that his own seats should 
be furnished with velvet. Per- 
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haps, however, crimson was 
not the most suitable colour: 
he had a sense of proportion, 
and besides, he liked his sump- 
tuousness to be visible at the 
second glance rather than the 
first: it seemed to him to make 
just the difference between 
ostentation and good taste, 
To be splendid for himself and 
those who could find him out 
—that was his desire, and he 
revelled in it, only mechanic- 
ally sharing in the service 
which was going on around 
him. | 

But presently his reverie was 
dispersed and he found his eyes 
riveted upon a face opposite 
to him. It was that of one of 
the singing men, a tall, dark, 
handsome fellow, who sang 
with a concentration that 
marked him off from the rest, 
and whose features, when in 
repose, had an expression of 
very uncommon power and a 
kind of sad serenity. Clearly, 
as John saw, not the face of a 
man of his own class: it was 
too thin, too clever, too intent 
upon the work in hand: yet, 
whether he approved or no, he 
was held by the grip of a per- 
sonality which, he had enough 
insight to suspect, was a rarer 
and a stronger one than his 
own. The man was older than 
himself, and his thoughts had 
probably nothing in common 
with those of a landed gentle- 
man: but there were thoughts 
there, and John found himself 
again and again coming back 
to wonder what they were. 
The mere surmise of them 
was keeping two interesting 
churches out of window-glass 
and velvet hassocks, 
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When the service was over 
and the procession left the 
chapel, John followed the bid- 
ding of a curiosity that refused 
to depart unsatisfied. He 
paced slowly up and down the 
church, keeping watch while 
the priest and choristers re- 
turned by ones and twos from 
the vestry and hurried out of 
the building. The tall, dark 
man came nearly last, and 
there was no one with him: he 
was dressed very plainly, with 
a weather- beaten cloak of 
dark grey hanging from rather 
round shoulders, and he carried 
in his hand a bonnet of cloth 
which had once been blue. 
Poor he evidently was, but of 
a class outside John’s experi- 
ence: for he seemed to have 
nothing about him of the noble, 
military, clerical, rustic, or ser- 
vile elements of society. Pre- 
sumably he was akin to the 
clerical, but there was an out- 
door swing in his walk, and a 
turn of his head, that spoke of 
freedom and even of reckless- 
ness. He showed no surprise 
at seeing Marland directly in 
his path and evidently about 
to speak with him. 

“You are looking for me, 
sir?” he asked. 

“No,” replied John, aston- 
ished at being spoken to first ; 
“not originally, I mean. I came 
here . . . fora different reason.” 

The other looked straight at 
him with a smile of intellig- 
ence. “So did I,” he said; 
“‘we are both disappointed.” 

John was still more sur- 
prised: the tone was courteous, 
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RICARDI, 


but it might have been that of 
an equal. 

“T do not understand you,” 
he replied more firmly ; “ what 
is it that you and I have in 
common ?” 

“Speech,” said the other. 

“If that is all” .. . said 
John, reddening at the check. 

“No,” replied the stranger, 
“we both had hope.” 


“Hope?” 
“To see the king.” 
John looked instinctively 


towards the door of the chapel : 
this man’s voice had made the 
words so living that he felt 
himself for an instant almost in 
the Presence. The moment 
passed, and he turned back to 
his companion. 

“But I came here by chance,” 
he said. 

“Then I am wrong,” replied 
the other, “and sorry for it.” 
He moved as though to take 
his leave. 

“Why are you sorry ?” asked 
John, “and what did you ex- 
pect of me?” 

The straight look met him 
again. “I no longer expect, 
but I always hope. I watch 
them come in shoals to the 
net: all young, all supple and 
shining,”—he seemed to glance 
at the new suit,—‘“‘ but common 
herring every one—nothing big 
among them—so far.” 

John began to catch his 
meaning. “If you thought I 
had newly come to Court, you 
were not so wrong: only if I 
am to serve any one, it is not 
the king, but his brother.” 
“Ah!” said the stranger, 
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looking thoughtfully at him 
but speaking almost to himself, 
“A hard roe, not a soft one, 
this time: but are they not all 
the king’s—every fish in the 
four seas?” 

“Certainly I am the king’s, 
if he will take me.” John’s 
head went up. 

“Ay!” cried his companion 
suddenly with a kind of poetic 
fervour that embarrassed John 
but held him fast. ‘One more 
silver belly, if the net will take 
it! But where among all these 
is the dolphin for the day of 
shipwreck? It is smooth sail- 
ing now and pretty sport with 
the glittering little lords; but 
when the squall comes, which 
of them will carry the king 
ashore? I go up and down 
England looking for a man: I 
find none, there or here: Hol- 
lands and Mowbrays, Rutlands 
and Scropes, they take their 
pastime between their sleep, and 
their sleep between their pas- 
times, like the gay figures on a 
clock, whose only sign of life 
is to come out when every hour 
strikes, and ride their little 
round without change or 
meaning.” 

The tone was sad rather than 
angry, but John felt a bitter- 
ness in it that twisted his own 
tongue. 

“A passage of arms means 
nothing to a clerk,” he said, 
“but it means a good deal to a 
soldier,” 

“T have seen war,” said the 
other, “and I shall see it again ; 
but for what war do these lords 
train themselves? When they 
have spent the treasure their 
fathers won in France, they 
will seek more in England: 
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when they have plundered the 
poor, they will scheme to sack 
each other: they live by getting 
wealth, not by making it.” 

“You don’t touch me there,” 
replied John with satisfaction. 
‘My property is my own, well 
got and well kept: I do my 
duty to my people, and I will 
do my duty to the king when 
my time comes.” 

“Will you?” cried the other 
eagerly; “will you swear it? 
Come!” He turned towards the 
door of the royal chapel, which 
the sacristan was preparing to 
lock, and John followed him 
almost against his own will. 
He had the shamefacedness and 
conventionality of his age, but 
there were no witnesses here, 
and the stranger carried him 
away by the touch of romance 
he mingled with his earnestness. 

They passed quickly and 
without a word up the length 
of the chapel, and stopped im- 
mediately under the Lenten 
Veil. The singing-man bent 
down and with great reverence 
pushed back the lower edge of 
the drapery: in the pavement 
close before the altar John saw 
a plain stone with a large 
Crusader’s cross upon it, and 
in the centre of the cross a 
heart: to right and left were 
carved in bold letters the words, 
Cor Ricardi Cor Leonis. 

“What is a king?” said the 
stranger in a low voice; “‘ what 
but a sunrise and a sunset: a 
day in the life of a great nation. 
The Lion’s Heart was a king 
once: but with him it has been 
night these two hundred years. 
It is morning still with our 
Lord Richard,—morning with 
the dew upon it: there has 
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been no such promise yet in 
any kingdom under the rain- 
bow roof.” 

He spoke passionately, and 
John began to feel an answer- 
ing emotion: he had been bred 
in the chief centre of English 
loyalty, where the king was 
always right, always adored. 
His companion laid a hand 
upon his shoulder, and he did 
not resent it. Then the stranger 
fell upon his knees, drawing 
John down with him. 

“Make your vow here,” he 
said, “that in whatever com- 
pany you may be, henceforth 
so long as you and the king 
shall both live, never will you 
take rest by night or by day 
without this prayer first spoken 
aloud, ‘God save Richard, King 
of England.’” 

John, with his eyes upon the 
stone heart below, took the 
vow willingly enough: it was 
the first time he had ever done 


such a thing, but he had heard 
the like of Chandos and Audley 
and other heroes of the past. 
For a moment longer he re- 
mained kneeling, to collect his 
thoughts. When he rose he 
became aware that his com- 


V.—JOHN 


John made his journey 
slowly: he could not bring 
himself to part company with 
his baggage, for it contained, 
among other valuables, the 
armour which had cost so 
much and upon which so much 
depended. He slept at Dart- 
ford, Sittingbourne, and Can- 
terbury ; crossed early on the 
fourth day, and was in Calais 
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panion had left him, and was 
striding rapidly down the aisle, 

He followed more slowly, 
and when he reached the door 
found the church entirely de- 
serted, except by the sacristan, 
who was still waiting patiently 
with the keys. He gave the 
old man a piece of money, and 
asked him who was that who 
had just gone out. 

“We take him for his voice, 
sir, and he comes and goes as 
he likes. My lord the king 
has been pleased to notice him 
for his voice, and it is likely 
that sets him up a little, but 
he is an innocent creature, sir.” 

John frowned: the apology 
seemed inappropriate. ‘“ But 
who is he?” he asked, rather 
peremptorily. 

“We call him William, sir, 
but I don’t know if that be 
his name. He is quite harm- 
less, sir, you understand.” 

Outside the horses were 
waiting: John rode away at 
a sharp pace, and was glad 
to be in the sunshine again, 
but his horizon seemed hardly 
so unclouded now. He felt 
as if he had something to 
forget. 


SAVAGE. 


before noon. His friend John 
Savage was expecting him, 
for he had sent an express 
messenger in advance, and 
every preparation had been 
made for putting up his men 
and horses: he himself was to 
share the house in which his 
friend and another squire were 
already lodged, close to the 
citadel where their master, the 
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Earl of Huntingdon, was stay- 
ing with Lord Nottingham, the 
Captain of Calais. Dinner was 
ready, and Savage proposed 
that they should go to table 
at once without waiting for 
the other partner, who was 
late in returning from the 
training-ground. 

“T don’t think you know 
Roger Swynnerton,” he said, 
“but I can assure you that 
you won’t find his equal among 
the squires here: the fact is, 
that he is too good and too 
experienced to be a squire at 
all. He’s as old as Hunting- 
don himself, and, man for man, 
his equal in every way.” 

“How is it,”” Marland asked, 
“that he has had to wait so 
long for promotion?” 

‘“‘ No money,” Savage replied, 
in the light tone of a man of 
the world; “he is the son of 
@ younger son.” 

“T wonder the Earl took 
him.” 

“He is a sort of relation, 
you see; his uncle, old Sir 
Thomas Swynnerton, married 
Huntingdon’s aunt.” 

Marland laughed. “I don’t 
quite follow the relationship,” 
he said; “but since the Earl 
does, I should have thought he 
might provide for his kinsman.” 

“Well,” replied Savage, ‘‘ he 
has done what he could; he 
has suggested one or two good 
matches to him, but Swynner- 
ton is obstinate, he prefers to 
choose for himself.” 

John nodded approval. “ By 
the way,” he said, “I thought 
Iremembered the name : wasn’t 
there a lady—a certain Maud 
Swynnerton—that you used to 
think a good deal about ?” 
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Savage avoided his eyes. 
“You need not say ‘used,’” he 
replied in a warning tone. 

John took the hint. “Iam 
glad to hear it,” he said cordi- 
ally ; “tell me more.” 

“She is married,” replied 
Savage, still with averted 
looks. 

John had many ideas about 
love, but no experience. He 
saw that his friend was suffer- 
ing, but had no salve for him 
beyond mere commonplace. 

“My dear fellow,” he began, 
“a woman’s choice——” 

“There is no woman’s choice 
in the question,” Savage inter- 
rupted; “she was married 
against her will—carried off 
by that old brute, Sir William 
Ipstones, and married by force 
to his own son, a mere boy, 
younger than herself.” 

“ By force!” exclaimed John. 
“But what were her family 
doing to allow it?” 

“She has no family: she was 
Sir Robert’s only child, and he is 
dead. That is the whole point 
of it: she is sole heiress of the 
Swynnerton property.” 

“ And what does your friend 
Roger say—he is her cousin, I 
suppose ?” 

“ He says nothing—and he is 
quite right ; there is nothing to 
be said for the present. The 
marriage is a hollow affair, by 
all accounts ; young Ipstones is 
a boy and a weakling; if he 
lives to grow up I will call 
him to a reckoning one way 
or another.” 

The tone was resolute enough, 
but the plan seemed a little 
vague. ‘I suppose Swynner- 
ton is backing you?” he said. 

“He is not his own master,” 
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replied Savage, “but when the 
time comes he will need no 
persuading. You don’t know 
Roger; he never lets go when 
he has once set his teeth. Be- 
sides, I am helping him in his 
own business.” 

“Ts his business of the same 
kind as yours?” 

‘**Worse—the lady is even 
more unhappy. You must have 
heard of the beautiful Joan 
Hastings, who married Sir 
John Salusbury? He was per- 
secuted to death by Gloucester 
and his gang for being too 
loyal, and Joan, instead of 
waiting for Roger, has thrown 
herself away on a Frenchman 
named Rustine de Villeneuve. 
Of course she is miserable.” 

“There again,” said John, 
“‘T suppose there is nothing to 
be done for the present ? ” 

“For the present! for the 
present! how did we come to 
talk of these things?” cried 
Savage, rising abruptly and 
going over to the window. 
John looked after him very 
sympathetically, and with a 
glow of chivalrous enthusiasm. 
If anything could have height- 
ened his esteem for these two 
friends, from whom he hoped 
so much, it would have been 


The new-comer gave Mar- 
land a friendly greeting and 
sat down opposite to him. 
There was a short break in 
the conversation while the 
servant placed fresh dishes 
upon the table, and John 
spent the time in noting the 
marked contrast between his 
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their devotion to their dis- 
tressed ladies: his mind was 
full of knightly challenges and 
deeds of arms, in which he him- 
self was to play a secondary 
but very honourable part. 

Savage turned back to him 
from the window. “Look here,” 
he said, “we must have no 
more of this; we have a stiff 
day’s work in hand over here, 
and we must go through with 
it. Don’t let Roger know I 
have told you anything, and 
don’t speak of either affair again 
until we are back in England.” 

John held out his hand and 
gave his friend a reassuring 
grip. 
“You can’t forbid my think- 
ing,” he said; “I shall always 
be trying to devise a way 
out.” 

“The way out—there are 
only two possible,” muttered 
the other. 

“What are they?” 

“Oh! death and divorce, I 
suppose,” replied Savage sul- 
lenly, and as he spoke them 
John thought he had never 
heard two uglier words. He 
was relieved to hear a cheerful 
loud voice approaching. The 
door opened, and Roger Swyn- 
nerton entered the room, 






two companions. Savage was 
of his own age: he was ruddy, 
active, and well knit, but 
rather small made and fine for 
a man of arms; his jet black 
moustache and closely-cropped 
hair made his face somewhat 
conventional in type, but gave 
him what he most desired, an 
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undeniably military appear- 
ance; his spirits were usually 
high, his manner vivacious, 
and even jaunty. Roger, on 
the other hand, was a set 
thick figure of much heavier 
weight, and with no grace but 
that of strength; his features 
were blunt, and seemed more 
so from the entire absence of 
hair from the face; the con- 
tours were muscular and firm, 
and both forehead and jaw 
unusually massive. His eyes 
were frank and kindly as he 
spoke to John, and his voice 
had a manly matter-of-fact 
tone in it, but there was some- 
thing forbidding in the lines 
of determination about the 
mouth: he was no stripling at 
the beginning of his career, but 
a soldier of thirty-six, who had 
long been hard put to it to keep 
pace with his wealthier com- 
panions, and it seemed by his 
appearance that he had thrown 
aside in the race a good deal of 
the poetry with which youth 
delights to deck itself at the 
start. 

For some time he paid un- 
divided attention to his dinner, 
and the meal ended without 
his having contributed more 
than a word here and there to 
the conversation. He then 
filled a small cup of wine 
for himself and each of his 
companions, and leaned back 
in his chair. 

“We are in strict training,” 
he explained as he pushed the 
wine-flagon farther away, “and 
we need to be. I hope you have 
come prepared to join us?” 

John replied with as little 
eagerness as possible that he 
was there for that purpose. 
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“You have run _ before?” 
asked Swynnerton. “I don’t 
mean in practice, of course.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied John, 
“twice—at Chester and Staf- 
ford.” 

Swynnerton looked him over 
with a cool scrutiny that was 
hard to face without embar- 
rassment, 

“JT daresay you did pretty 
well there,” he said as his eyes 
came up to the level of John’s ; 
“but it will be much hotter 
work here. What’s your 
armour like?” 

“Milanese,” replied John in 
a fine offhand tone, and then 
spoiled the effect by adding, 
“and brand new.” 

“Right! and the horses? 
You mustn’t mind my asking 
questions.” 

“Not at all,” replied John. 
“T have brought two chargers : 
one is a bit hard-mouthed, but 
neither of them ever refuses.” 

Swynnerton nodded. “ We'll 
look at them to-morrow,” he 
said. “It is the only day you 
will have for galloping, I’m 
afraid. Thursday we are to 
practise the grand parade, and 
again on Saturday. Sunday 
must be a day off for every 
one.” 

He finished his wine, rose a 
little stiffly, and stretched 
himself. “I must be going,” 
he said to John, “but we've 
plenty of time before us.” He 
gave him another nod of ap- 
proval and went noisily down 
the stairs. 

“Now,” said Savage when 
they were left alone, “I'll show 
you your quarters, and you 
shall show me the Milanese 
harness.” 
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VII.—KNIGHTS IN COUNCIL. 


The trials came off success- 
fully next day upon a training- 
ground outside the walls of the 
town; but they were not so 
easily accomplished as Marland 
had expected. He was quite 
unprepared for the immense 
crowd of would-be competitors, 
and spent a somewhat discon- 
tented morning waiting in vain 
for his turn in the enclosure, 
which had been measured and 
fenced in to represent the lists. 
Though the three French 
champions were to hold the 
field for thirty days, and the 
Earl of Huntingdon’s party 
was probably by no means the 
only one which would take up 
the challenge during that time, 
there were already more than 
sixty knights and gentlemen 
in Calais, and on this, the last 
day of serious practising, they 
and their grooms, with charg- 
ers and hackneys, covered the 
downs in every direction, and 
almost choked the streets of 
the town. 

By Savage’s advice John 
went back early to dinner, 
and returned at a time when~ 
the ground was comparatively 
clear. Horses and armour both 
proved to be in satisfactory 
condition, and he was about 
to make his way home for the 
day when two horsemen, mag- 
nificently mounted, and fol- 
lowed by a dozen others, 
overtook and passed him at 
a canter. One of the party 
was Swynnerton: he made a 
peremptory gesture as he went 
by, and pointed to the two 
figures in front. 


“They are going to make 
up the list,” he explained when 
John drew level. “I'll try 
and find the moment to pre- 
sent you.” 

“Who is the other?” asked 
Marland. 

“The Earl Marshal: the man 
nearest him is Baskerville, his 
cousin and chief squire, and 
the next one is Stamer, a 
kinsman of Huntingdon’s just 
knighted.” 

John’s heart beat: he felt as 
though he were already one 
of a splendid fellowship. Ten 
minutes afterwards he found 
himself following Swynnerton 
into the great chamber of the 
castle where the two Earls 
were to hold their council of 
war. They were talking to- 
gether by the fire, and the 
squires remained at a respect- 
ful distance just inside the 
door, Swynnerton alert but 
with a well-trained air of in- 
difference, John with eyes fixed 
openly on the great men. He 
had seen earls before, but these 
were famous jousters of almost 
royal rank, and he was pre- 
pared to admire without re- 
serve. It was disappointing 
that at first sight both ap- 
peared to fall short of his 
ideal: Nottingham had the 
high- bred manner to be ex- 
pected of a Mowbray, but his 
face was young and lacking 
in character; Huntingdon, on 
the other hand, though of «a 
much stronger type, had a 
coarse look about his heavy 
eyes, and the corners of his 
mouth were drawn with a per- 
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manent curve of unmeasured, 
and even ferocious, pride. Still, 
he was grandly built, and 
moved with a grand air,—a 
fine figure, John thought to 
himself, but an uncongenial 
master to serve. Perhaps he 
hardly showed to advantage 
at this moment, for he was 
clearly impatient. 

“Swynnerton,” he said pres- 
ently, “are these fellows ever 
coming?” 

“Tt is hardly the hour yet,” 
replied the squire with the 
self-possession of a confidential 
servant. “In the meantime, 
my lord, may I present to you 
my friend John Marland, who 
has come to offer his service 
to your lordship?” 

The Earl looked at John, 
but did not acknowledge his 
bow. 

“Well, Roger,” he said as 
he turned his shoulder again, 
“T suppose you know your 
business? you generally do.” 

Nottingham saw John’s flam- 
ing cheeks. “Marland?” he 
asked courteously. “I think 
I know that name: where do 
you come from, sir?” 

“Cheshire, my lord,” replied 
John, swallowing humiliation 
and gratitude together. 

“There is no county more 
loyal,” said Nottingham grave- 
ly, and Huntingdon himself 
half relaxed his frown and 
gave John another look over 
his shoulder. 

At this moment the door 
opened and Savage appeared, 
ushering in Lord Clifford, Sir 
Piers Courtenay, Sir John 
Golafre, and several other 
knights, all of whom took 
their places at the long table: 
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at the head of it sat the 
two earls side by side. Swyn- 
nerton stood at his master’s 
right shoulder, and William 
Baskerville on the Earl Mar- 
shal’s left; next to him was a 
herald with pen and inkhorn 
ready, and a list of names in 
his hand. No one took the 
least notice of Marland, who 
remained standing like one 
petrified, till Savage drew him 
down to a place by his own 
side on a settle near the door, 
and reassured him by a wink 
and a smile. 

There was a buzz of con- 
versation, which ceased sud- 
denly when the Earl Marshal 
rapped upon the bare table. 
**My lords,” he said, looking 
down at a memorandum handed 
to him by the herald, “our 
paper of agenda is not a long 
one; but I think you will 
agree with me that it is time 
we made out some kind of 
order for this contest.” 

“And remember,” added 
Huntingdon brusquely, “that 
we are here to win, not to take 
riding lessons.” 

“My lord means,” said Not- 
tingham, “that we have no 
time to waste over rockets and 
boys’ games: we are over here 
for serious business, and who- 
ever runs must be prepared to 
run with sharp points and in 
war harness. I take it that 
we shall all be of one mind 
about that.” 

There was a general murmur 
of assent, but Huntingdon was 
not to be explained away. 

“Spears, of course,” he said 
scornfully, “that goes without 
saying; but I meant that these 
Frenchmen have defied us, and 
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it is for us to see that they 
pay for it.” 

Courtenay murmured some- 
thing short to his neighbour. 
“My lord,” he said aloud to 
the Earl Marshal, “I have not 
seen the terms of the challenge 
lately, but I understand it to 
be a general one to gentlemen 
of all nations.” 

“That won’t do,” said Hunt- 
ingdon; “the field is pitched 
on our frontier.” 

“JT think,” said the Earl 
Marshal, “it must be allowed 
that the match is practically 
England against France. I 
have been asked to preside to- 
day on that understanding.” 

“And I am here,” added 
Huntingdon, “in the place of 
the king, my brother.” 

A silence followed, during 
which Savage kicked John 
carefully, and caught his eye. 

“Well, now,” continued 
Huntingdon in a more genial 
tone, “the Earl Marshal will 
no doubt settle the list pres- 
ently and arrange the order of 
precedence. What I want to 
hear discussed is the plan of 
campaign. The challengers 
leave it open to every one to 
take his choice between the 
three of them; but so far as 
my own company is concerned, 
I must know beforehand whom 
they intend to call out.” 

There was some demur to 
this autocratic proposal, but 
it was supported by the Earl 
Marshal. 

“We must remember,” he 
said, “that though we have 
three good jousters to deal 
with, one of them is far more 
formidable than the others. 
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We must pick our best men 
to run against Reynault de 
Roye—men who can face even 
a—a possible reverse.” 

“Or else,” said Huntingdon, 
“put out all our strength 
against Boucicaut and Sempy, 
and leave only the weaklings 
to de Roye: in that way we 
shall probably make sure of 
defeating two of them, and 
give the third nothing to boast 
about.” 

A moment of consternation 
followed this unknightly pro- 
posal, but it was quickly dis- 
pelled by the deep voice of Sir 
John Golafre, the biggest man 
in the room. “My lord,” he 
said, “if the noble Earl’s in- 
genious suggestion is adopted, 
may I beg that you will put me 
down as first weakling ?” 

Again Savage winked at 
John, who drew a breath of 
relief that was almost a sob. 
Smiles of discreet approval 
were passing between the 
knights at the table, and 
Huntingdon was looking round 
in vain for some one to second 
him. 

“What do you say, Court- 
enay?” he asked. Sir Piers 
was his neighbour in Devon- 
shire, and the most famous 
champion present. But he was 
at once too chivalrous and 
too diplomatic to fall into the 
Earl’s snare. 

“‘T say, my lord, that in my 
experience no one is irresistible 
—there is a deal of chance in 
these affairs: you may tumble 
to a Sempy, and yet have the 
luck to bring down a de Roye. 
I propose to try them all three: 
I should count myself beaten 
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by any man I dared not meet, 
and, as you say, we are here to 
win.” 

After some further discus- 
sion, too confused for John to 
hear very much of it, the Karl 
Marshal took the sense of the 
meeting, and Lord Hunting- 
don’s proposal was lost. <A 
compromise was then agreed 
upon ; the choice of antagonists 
was to be left open according 
to the usual practice, but the 
names of nine first-rate jousters 
were definitely entered to run 
some or all of their courses 
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against de Roye, three of them — 
on each of the first three days. 
The herald then read the list 
aloud: at the head of the nine 
came the Earl Marshal, fol- 
lowed by seven knights and 
one squire—Roger Swynnerton: 
—but to John’s astonishment 
the name of the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon was not amongst them. 
He looked round at Savage 
with an indignant question 
written on every feature of 
his face, but Savage was al- 
ready holding the door open 
for the departing council. 


VIII.—TOO YOUNG. 


The Earl passed out last, and 
Swynnerton with him: the 
two young squires were left 
alone together. 

Savage closed the door care- 
fully, and turned to his com- 
panion: he looked puzzled, 
but showed none of the in- 
dignation that was disturbing 
Marland. 

“Strange folk, our masters,” 
he said with an uncertain eye 
on John. 

“Your master,” replied John, 
“never mine,” 

“T was afraid you might say 
that; but you must not judge 
too soon. He has some reason 
for shirking de Roye: it can’t 
be from any softness, for he is 
hard to the core,—his friends 
and enemies are all at one 
about that.” 

“But he planned for us to 
shirk too,” growled John. 

“Oh!” said Savage airily, 
“the devil take his plans: he’s 
a bit too keen, that’s all. I’m 
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going for de Roye. myself, but 
you needn’t tell him so.” 

John’s eye kindled. “Good 
man!” he said, “so am J— 
with every spear I have.” 

They shook hands on it; 
at that moment the door 
opened, and Swynnerton re- 
appeared upon the threshold: 
to John’s eye he seemed taller 
and of a more dignified carriage 
since the reading of that list, 
but the change was apparently 
not visible to Savage, who 
spoke to him in his usual 
light tone. 

“Does he want me, Roger?” 

“No,” replied the other; 
“he has gone to supper with 
Clifford, But what were you 
two shaking hands about?” 

“Agreeing to do my lord’s 
duty for him and try de Roye.” 

“What good do you expect 
to get by that?” 

Savage raised his chin. 
“We shall cover ourselves 
with glory,” he replied. 
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“With dust, you mean,” 
retorted the elder man. 

“T hope,” John was be- 
ginning deferentially, — “I 
hope you don’t think——” 

Swynnerton looked disap- 
provingly at them both. “I 
wish you were not so young, 
you two,” he said, and turned 
away as if to go. But before 
they could move he had 
changed his mind and was 
facing them again. 

“Look here,” he said in a 
frank but peremptory tone. 
“T am going to tell you ex- 
actly what Idothink. I don’t 
approve of Huntingdon’s plan, 
and I told him so at once when 
he first broached it: I don’t 
believe in dodges — the man 
who rides hardest is the man 
for me. It is quite right for 
you young ones to take your 
risks, and I like to see you do 
it; but it is no business of 
yours to make rules and judge 
your betters by them. My 
lord is here as our captain: 
he is to open the game, and 
it won’t do for him to lead 
off with a stumble, or any 
chance of one. We should 
have others going after him, 
like palings when a rot sets 
in, and in any case it would 
certainly put heart into the 
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Frenchmen. It is all settled: 
Huntingdon will take Bouci- 
caut—Boucicaut’s own people 
think a good deal more of him 
than you do—and Nottingham 
will follow with de Roye, 
That’s the order of the day, 
and if you are decent fellows 
you'll take my view of it and 
do all you can to see that 
others do the same.” 

He looked them both square- 
ly in the face and then went out 
with a heavy deliberate step. 

‘Quite a long speech for old 
Roger,” said Savage. “He 
doesn’t altogether convince me, 
but I suppose we must do as 
he says.” 

“It seems hard to expect 
us to preach an opinion we 
don’t hold,” said John, “but 
if you think it your duty I 
suppose it must be mine.” He 
spoke argumentatively, but 
Savage saw nothing to argue 
about. 

“‘That’s it,” he replied cheer- 
fully ; “Roger backs Hunting- 
don, I back Roger, and you 
back me. You serve my lord 
after all, you see.” 

‘No nearer than that, thank 
you.” 

“Well, don’t look so serious 
over it,” said Savage, and 
carried him off to supper. 


IX.—JOHN MEETS HIS MASTER. 


By Saturday afternoon all 
preparations were complete: 
the grand entry had been 
successfully rehearsed in full 
dress, and nothing now re- 
mained to think about except 


a possible change in the 
weather, of which there was 


at present no sign. Daylight 
was fading slowly in a clear 
sky as John sat in the window 
of his lodging. He was alone, 
for both his friends were away 
on duty, and after several 
hours out in the keen March 
air the warmth of the room 
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was beginning to take drowsy 
effect upon him. His eyes felt 
as though the Dusty Miller of 
his childhood had been powder- 
ing them with both hands, his 
chin was sinking imperceptibly 
towards his chest. He was not 
yet asleep; but of the fulness 
of life, past, present, and future, 
nothing was left to him but 
a deep dim sense of animal 
comfort. 

“ John ! 
John!” 

Through this twilight world 
the eager young voice rang as 
clearly as a trumpet. John’s 
mind awoke, but not his body: 
he remained motionless, won- 
dering where he was and who 
was calling him. 

“John?” The voice fell to 


John ! O - ho! 


a question this time, and was 
certainly now in the room. 
He opened his eyes and saw 


the figure of a boy of fifteen, 
tall and fair, standing with 
one foot forward as if sud- 
denly checked in his impet- 
uous entry: the pale sunset 
light met him full face, and 
seemed to baffle his eagerness 
as he peered at the sleeper 
beneath the window. 

Marland rose. Something 
unfamiliar in the movement 
evidently struck the visitor, 
for he turned, as if for 
support, towards the open 
door, where at this moment 
a@ second figure appeared. 
This, too, was a boy, some 
three years younger than the 
other: he halted quietly on 
the threshold, put his hands 
in his pockets, and watched 
the scene without a word. 

“T say,” exclaimed the elder 
of the two, “this is some one 
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else. I beg your pardon,” he 
said, turning to Marland; “I 
thought you were John.” 

“T am John,” replied Mar- 
land, “but apparently not the 
right one. If you want John 
Savage, he will be _ here 
directly, You had _ better 
wait.” 

“May I? Thanks,” said the 
boy in the short eager manner 
that seemed to match his 
pointed chin and bright eyes. 
“Come in, Edmund, and shut 
the door. My brother’s rather 
slack,” he added apologetic- 
ally, taking a seat upon the 
table, from which his legs 
swung restlessly as he talked. 
The younger boy closed the 
door and came slowly for- 
ward: he was silent, but quite 
unembarrassed, and stood lean- 
ing against the table by his 
brother’s side, looking with 
large brown eyes at John. 

It was clear from the man- 
ners of the two that they 
were unaccustomed to meet 
with rebuffs. Their dress, too, 
indicated rank; but John had 
no idea who they could be. 

‘“Where are you staying?” 
he asked. 

“At the 
just come. 
you know.” 

John put two and two to- 
gether. “Is your uncle the 
Earl of Huntingdon?” 

“That’s right,” the boy 
nodded. “Do you know 
him?” 

“JT do.” Unconsciously 
John’s voice took an _ inde- 
pendent tone as he answered 
this question. The change 
was not lost on quick young 
ears. 


Castle. We've 
My uncle’s there, 
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“Tsay,” 
questioner, 
lord?” 

“Oh, no; only a squire.” 

“Who's your master?” 

“T haven’t one.” 

“T see. Well, if I were 
you, I wouldn’t come to uncle 
John.” 

“T am only with him for 
the jousts,” replied Marland, 
longing to hear more on this 
subject. But the boy was 
looking round the room, where 
along the wall the armour of 
the occupants was carefully 
ranged on wooden stands. The 
three shields, newly painted in 
silver and black, seemed to 
attract him especially. 

“This is Savage’s, with the 
six lions rampant,” he said. 
“TI should always know that, 
because it’s like William Long- 
sword’s; and the big cross is 


exclaimed the 
“are you a 


Roger’s; and this is yours— 
with a bend and three lions’ 
heads of sable. 
are they all three the same 


I say, why 


colours? Are you relations? 
Are you all in mourning?” 

John smiled at the crackle 
of questions. 

“In our part of the coun- 
try,” he replied, “there are a 
great many coats of black 
and silver.” 

“What name does this one 
belong to?” 

**Mells of Eastwich.” 

“Oh! John Mells: that’s 
rather a short kind of name, 
isn’t it?” 

“It is not my name; I am 
John Marland.” 

The boy was mystified, as 
John intended he should be. 

“But you said Mells,” he 


The New June. 
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began in a tone of remons- 
trance. 

His brother here opened his 
lips for the first time, and gave 
his opinion deliberately, with a 
slight stammer. 

“Tom, you're a b-bat.” 

“Shut up, Edmund, you 
stammering young cuckoo,” 
said the elder boy; but Edmund 
went on unperturbed, his eyes 
fixed on John with romantic 
admiration— 

“C-can’t you see he killed 
Mells in a fight, and took his 
c-coat?” 

“Not so bad as that,” said 
John; “but Mells is dead, and 
I have inherited his lands.” 

Tom pounced again. “Then 
you had another coat for 
Marland ?” 

“Yes,” John replied. “Itis 
wavy gules and silver, with 
seven marlions of sable.” 

“T like that better,” said 
Tom. “I love scarlet; I shall 
have scarlet myself when I’m 
a knight. Shall you be a 
knight?” 

“Some day, perhaps,” replied 
John, “if I am not killed first.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” said the 
boy, “if you like fighting you’d 
better come with me; I shall 
be wanting a squire.” 

“ When will that be?” asked 
John, concealing his amuse- 
ment. 

“When my father chooses,” 
replied Tom; “he can always 
get anything out of uncle 
Richard.” 

Voices were heard on the 
stairs; the younger boy gave 
his brother a warning look. 
‘‘N-Nicholas!” he said. 

Tom explained to Marland: 
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“Tt is only Nicholas Love; he 
teaches us Latin and French, 
and Psalms, and blazonry, and 
the kings of England.” 

“And p-poetry,” 
Edmund. 

Nicholas came in with 
Savage, whom he had met 
outside. In the brief moment 
of a formal greeting, and be- 
neath the fast falling twilight, 
he loomed but vaguely in 
John’s eyes; a dignified and 
solid form—unusually solid for 
a man of thirty, and made 
more bulky by the thick white 
Carthusian habit which hung 
without a seam from his chin 
down to his feet. 

“My young friends,” he said 
presently to the boys, who were 
busy with Savage, “you have 
my leave to retire.” He spoke 


added 
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with a noticeable turn of dry 
evidently habitual 


humour, 
with him. 

The young friends seemed to 
be in no hurry. “We can’t go 
yet,” they said. | 

“I respect your scruples,” 
replied Nicholas, “but you will 
probably be less missed than 
yousuppose. I hope,” he added, 
turning to John, “that they 
leave nothing owing?” 

“T cannot quite say that,” 
replied John, laughing ; “ there 
are my wages from my Lord 
Thomas.” 

“He is going to be my body 
squire,” explained Tom, as his 
brother pushed him through 
the doorway. “You _ see, 
Nicholas, I like him.” 

“Get on, g-grab-all!” said 
Edmund. - 


(To be continued.) 











IN last month’s ‘Maga’ the 
question of commemorating 
certain early achievements of 
our army upon regimental col- 
ours and appointments was 
discussed. The review of its 
history has still to be car- 
ried on to the date of the 
outbreak of the French Re- 
volution. Farther than that 
there is no need to go. It is 
true that British troops have, 
during the period which has 
elapsed since that momentous 
event, fought on countless 
fields, and that they have sus- 
tained the reputation gained 
among the palisades of Namur 
in many far-off theatres of war. 
But we can only call to mind 
one single feat of arms accom- 
plished since 1794, worthy of 
the honour, which does not 
appear among the distinctions 
recorded in the Army List. 

The forty-three years inter- 
vening between the Peace of 
Utrecht and the commence- 
ment of the Seven Years’ War 
scarcely call for comment. It 
is rightly accepted as a prin- 
ciple that only victories or 
successful campaigns shall be 
inscribed on banners and in- 
signia. The undaunted bat- 
talions which thrust themselves 
into the heart of Saxe’s mighty 
host at Fontenoy earned great 
renown, but when the sun set 
on the scene of strife they 
could not claim that their side 
had conquered. Notwithstand- 
ing the impetuous valour dis- 
played by the British horse 
when dangers gathered thick, 
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Lauffeld must be set down as a 
discomfiture. The operations of 
Stair and of Cumberland, taken 
as a whole, were not inglorious, 
but in their results they were 
unfortunate. Only one pitched 
battle, that of Dettingen tardily 
admitted to a place upon the 
colours some few years ago, 
can represent the campaigns 
of that generation upon scrolls 
intended to detail the triumphs 
of our army. To follow up 
the trail of missing regimental 
honours, the investigation must 
be taken up afresh at the open- 
ing of that tremendous conflict, 
in which ancient rivalries be- 
tween England and France, 
and animosities aroused by the 
restless ambition of the Prus- 
sian King, combined to set half 
the world in arms, and from 
which this country emerged a 
mighty empire and mistress of 
the seas. 

At the same time that Blen- 
heim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and 
Malplaquet were, on the recom- 
mendation of Sir A. Alison’s 
committee, accorded recogni- 
tion, the names Louisburg and 
Quebec were also permitted to 
appear upon the colours. The 
reduction of those two formid- 
able bulwarks of Bourbon 
dominion west of the Atlantic 
was in each case a military 
event of most signal import, 
and in each case it constituted 
an exploit shedding lustre upon 
the corps concerned. But the 
fall of its two chief fortresses 
did not by itself lead to the 
subjugation of New France. 
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The conquest of that great 
region was only accomplished 
after a struggle which lasted 
for six years,—a struggle in 
which the capture of Louis- 
burg and Quebec figured merely 
as the most prominent and im- 
portant incidents, a struggle 
of which the progress in its 
earlier stages afforded slender 
grounds for hope of ultimate 
victory. During three succes- 
sive campaigns the cause of 
England failed to prosper west 
of the Atlantic. The combina- 
tions of her ill-chosen generals 
met with rebuff after rebuff. 
Her soldiers were slow to as- 
similate the nimble tactics of 
the Mohawks and the Iroquois 
who had allied themselves to 
what appeared to be the win- 
ning side. Her armies for a 
long time seemed incapable of 
adopting methods of war which 
a territory clothed in virgin 
forests imperatively called for. 
Braddock’s column was trodden 
down upon the Monongahela. 
Oswego, that sequestered port 
upon which the maintenance of 
the somewhat precarious foot- 
ing of the British pioneers be- 
side the Great Lakes hinged, fell 
to a well-concerted and boldly 
executed hostile attack. Fort 
William Henry yielded to 
Montcalm. An imposing ex- 
peditionary force which had 
been charged with an enter- 
prise against the enemy’s great 
place of arms in Cape Breton, 
returned disheartened to its 
starting- place. Not till the 
fourth time of asking did for- 
tune show any favour to the 
British troops; and even in 
that year, 1758, one of the 
severest and most mortifying 
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reverses recorded in our mili- 
tary history was experienced, 
when a strong column launched 
against the adversary’s import- 
ant post at Ticonderoga recoiled 
in face of the murderous fire 
directed from its hidden breast- 
works, 

The memories of Ticonderoga 
were, however, speedily wiped 
out by the brilliant success 
which crowned the efforts of 
Amherst and Boscawen before 
Louisburg. Nor did this 
triumph stand alone. The 
capture of Fort Frontenac 
restored British power on On- 
tario, and the occupation of 
Fort Duquesne, that remote 
fastness in the backwoods which 
had been Braddock’s goal three 
years before, established red- 
coated infantry upon the head- 
waters of the Ohio. The year 
1758 marked the turning of 
the tide, and thenceforward 
that tide set steadily against 
the cause of France. Three 
distinct sets of operations 
undertaken in the following 
year paved the way for the 
final triumph of our arms. 
While Wolfe, fortified by loyal 
and effective naval co-opera- 
tion, was securing the key of 
eastern Canada, a firm grip 
was fixed on the Great Lakes 
by the seizure of Niagara, and 
the occupation of Ticonderoga 


opened up the strategic avenue 


leading from the settlements 
on the Hudson into the valley 
of the St Lawrence. 1760, the 
year made memorable in Asia 
by Coote’s final overthrow of 
French dominion in the East 
Indies at Wandewash, saw the 
consummation of Pitt’s ambi- 
tious project to conquer North 
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America. Three separate col- 
umns, coming from west and 
south and east, united before 
Montreal. Lévis, upon whom 
had fallen the mantle of Mont- 
calm, had early in the year 
made a gallant attempt to 
wrest Quebec from the con- 
queror’s grip ere the British 
armies mustering for the final 
stroke were ready to advance. 
Now, confronted by concen- 
trated and superior forces and 
cut off from all hope of succour, 
the French general consented 
to a surrender so as to save 
useless bloodshed, and the vast 
territory won from the red 
man by sturdy colonists from 
Guienne and Languedoc was 
absorbed by right of conquest 
into the dominions of Greater 
Britain. 

When we note in the Army 
List that a certain campaign 
in Asia, dating shortly before 
the outbreak of the Indian 
Mutiny, of which not one edu- 
cated gentleman in ten of the 
present day has ever heard, is 
perpetuated on the colours not 
only by the titles of the prin- 
cipal encounters which signal- 
ised its course but also by the 
name “ Persia,” it indeed seems 
strange that “Canada” should 
be absent from the roll of 
honours. The events by which 
the subjugation of that great 
region was brought about 
have left a mark upon the 
history of the Empire which 
is conspicuous and which is 
indelible. Regarded from the 
soldier’s point of view, the 
operations lasting from 1758 
to 1760 were glorious to the 
regiments which took part in 
them, quite apart from the 
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taking of Louisburg and of 
Quebec. Four corps which 
fought in these campaigns have 
no inscription on their insig- 
nia attesting to their parti- 
cipation in this splendid con- 


quest. ‘‘ Flanders” and “Pen- 
insula” alone’ have a better 
right to appear upon the colours 
than ‘“ Canada.” 

At the same time that one 
portion of the British Army 
was acquiring novel experi- 
ences in accomplishing its 
great task amid the primeval 
forests and the noble water- 
ways of North America, an- 
other portion was earning 
laurels in warfare of a more 
conventional character on the 
continent of Europe. Duke 
Ferdinand of Brunswick’s cam- 
paigns have never, since their 
conclusion, attracted in this 
country the attention to which 
they are justly entitled, in 
virtue no less of the illustra- 
tions which his combinations 
afford of the art of war than 
of the eminent services per- 
formed in them by our troops. 
They added no new province 
to the realms of King George. 
They synchronised with an 
epoch when dependency after 
dependency was in far-off con- 
tinents being conquered for the 
Crown. In their scope no less 
than in their military and 
historical interest they were 
dwarfed, in a sense, by the 
contemporary operations of 
Frederick the Great to which 
they were the complement. 
Towards their close the policy 
of lavishing blood and treasure 
on what appeared to be a 
foreign sovereign’s quarrel 
provided an excuse for the 
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criticisms of the discontented. 
To these circumstances may be 
attributed the fact that in the 
present day, after the lapse of 
a century and a half, the ex- 
ploits of our regiments in 
North Germany during the 
Seven Years’ War are scarcely 
remembered but for the fight 
of Minden. 

It was in 1758, after Duke 
Ferdinand had achieved a not- 
able success with the German 
mercenaries in British pay over 
whom he had been set, that 
Pitt despatched troops from 
England to reinforce the army 
which was guarding Hanover 
and was shielding Prussia on 
the west. His action afforded 
them the occasion for proving 
their mettle under a leader of 
the very foremost rank. Their 
first general action was of the 
happiest augury, for, if the 
British cavalry were robbed 
of an opportunity such as has 
seldom been vouchsafed to 
horse in modern war, the in- 
fantry and guns from oversea 
were in the van in making 
Minden so brilliant and so 
memorable a victory. The re- 
call of Lord George Sackville 
left Granby at the head of the 
British contingent in West- 
phalia, and the effigy of that 
tough fighter on the sign of 
many an old-world English inn 
tells us that, in his day at 
least, his countrymen took 
pride in the deeds of their 
soldiers battling under the 
orders of a foreign prince. . 

Ferdinand’s next campaign 
established his reputation 
firmly as a master of the art 
of war. The circumstances 
were such as to demand from 












him talents of the highest 
order. Throughout the year 
he was constantly a prey to 
anxiety as to the progress of 
the contest in the eastern 
theatre, where, hampered by 
failing resources and girt 
around with foes infuriated 
by the humiliating reverses 
which they had suffered at his 
hands, his master, Frederick, 
now grimly stood at bay. He 
was confronted by forces 
numerically superior to his 
own. He laboured under all 
the disadvantages of a stra- 
tegical situation which gener- 
ally imposed upon him an 
attitude of defence. The 
serenity of his temper was 
ever being tried by the 
squabbles between rival con- 
tingents embraced in his com- 
mand. Yet, of the four note- 
worthy engagements which 
marked the operations of the 
year, the troops serving under 
his banner were successful in 
two,while neither of the reverses 
which befel his arms was per- 
mitted to attain the importance 
of a serious misadventure. If 
at Sachsenhausen and Kloster 
Kampen the allies were borne 
down by numbers, a remark- 
able triumph was gained at 
Emsdorf, where the vanquished 
lost 2600 men and left nine 
colours and four pieces of 
artillery in the hands of a 
regiment of light English 
horse not yet twelve months 
enrolled, and Emsdorf was 
within a fortnight followed by 
a day to be numbered among 
the greatest in the annals of 
the British cavalry—the day 
of “ Warburg.” 

There are two special reasons 
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why this name should be added 
to the distinctions borne by the 
regiments which overthrew De 
Muy. The encounter may be 
set down as the most decisive 
victory ever gained by a con- 
siderable body of British horse 
over a hostile force of all arms. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as all 
five of the corps which Sack- 
ville had refused to launch 
against the shattered legions of 
Contades were thundering at 
the heels of Granby when he 
rode against the ridge of War- 
burg, the stain left upon the 
reputation of one branch of the 
service by the events of Minden 
was effectively wiped out. The 
stirring story has been often 
told how, when one of the two 
separate columns detailed by 
Prince Ferdinand to assail the 
French position was unable to 
cover the distance in the time 
available, its cavalry and artil- 
lery pushed on alone and carried 
all before them. The enemy 
lost from 6000 to 8000 men, 
and left twelve guns upon the 
field. “The English,” says 
Mauvillon, who did not love 
them, “greatly distinguished 
themselves by their bravery 
this day.” Warburg does not 
perhaps bear comparison with 
Vittoria ; but it was a spirited 
engagement between consider- 
able forces terminating in a 
signal tactical triumph for the 
British troops, and it enjoys as 
good a title to be recorded 
among regimental honours as 
can be put forward to justify 
the inclusion of at least one- 
third of those episodes of the 
Second Peninsular War which 
have long since been granted 
recognition on the roll. 
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In 1761, as in the previous 
year, the forces commanded by 
Duke Ferdinand found them- 
selves opposed by superior 
numbers. Nor were the condi- 
tions in other respects more 
favourable to their prospects of 
prosecuting a successful cam- 
paign. Anxieties as to the 
situation in the east had not 
diminished. The operations of 
1760 had not welded the various 
contingents gathered together 
in the allied camp into one har- 
monious whole. The Court of 
Versailles, exasperated by the 
downfall of French sovereignty 
in Canada, humiliated by mis- 
adventures suffered in the East 
Indies, and dismayed by the 
collapse of the nation’s fighting 
power on the high seas, was 
straining every nerve to retrieve 
the disasters suffered in five 
years of conflict by achieving 
some momentous victory east 
of the Rhine. But the vigour 
and dexterity of Ferdinand 
proved equal to the occasion, 
and his masterly dispositions in 
the only serious action which 
marked the year’s proceedings 
ensured a favourable issue to 
hisside. The battle of “ Kirch- 
denkern ” was not a desperately 
contested affray like Inkerman 
or like Albuhera. The assail- 
ants failed to display that dash 
and intrepidity for which the 
soldiery of France are held in 
such renown. The allies were 
drawn up ina naturally strong 
position. The rivalry between 
Broglie and Soubise proved 
fatal to the chances of the at- 
tacking troops. But the combat 
ended in a complete victory for 
the British and for those asso- 
ciated with them,—a victory 
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gained against considerable 
odds in an important general 
action deliberately entered 
upon by the vanquished host ; 
a victory which cost the adver- 
sary 5000 men or more, and 
impoverished the hostile artil- 
lery by nineteen guns. The 
Duke spoke of the “indescrib- 
able bravery ” of Granby’s men. 
The tidings, arriving in London 
almost simultaneously with in- 
telligence of fresh conquest in 
Hindustan, aroused the citizens 
to exultation scarcely less than 
that which had been provoked 
by the story of Quebec and of 
Quiberon. 


“I am whisked to Pondicherri,” 
Horace Walpole wrote. “Well, I 
take it and raze it. I begin to grow 
acquainted with Colonel Coote, and 
I figure him packing up chests of 
diamonds and sending them to his 
wife against the Queen’s wedding— 
thunder go the Tower guns, and 
Broglie and Soubise are totally de- 
feated; if the mob have not got 
stronger heads and quicker percep- 
tions than I have, they will conclude 
My Lord Granby has become Nabob. 
How the deuce in two days can we 
digest all this?” 


Mr Fortescue has followed 
Mauvillon in calling this im- 
portant action by the name 
of Vellinghausen. But it was 
designated as Kirchdenkern 
at the time in this country, 
and it appears under that title 
in most regimental records. It 
was a fight in which the British 
troops present on the field bore a 
prominent and a distinguished 
part, a fight in which they were 
relatively speaking far more 
heavily engaged than were the 
contingents from this country 
either at Ramillies or at Ouden- 
arde. The regiments which 
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held their ground manfully in 
face of the efforts of far stronger 
forces on that day have a good 
right to claim that the name 
shall appear upon their colours. 

The campaign which fol- 
lowed that of Kirchdenkern, 
and which proved the final 
one of the war in that part 
of the world, was remarkable 
for its vicissitudes. It is chiefly 
made memorable by that sing- 
ular complicated encounter in 
broken country of hill and dale, 
where Duke Ferdinand pro- 
posed to overwhelm the enemy 
by the united action of several 
converging columns, which is 
known as the battle of Wil- 
helmstahl. Were that name 
not already inscribed on the 
insignia of a distinguished corps, 
we might have been tempted 
to suggest that so important 
2 victory ought to be com- 
memorated among the honours 
of all the regiments which 
shared in it. But the old 
“Fighting Fifth” on the day 
of Wilhelmstahl were credited 
with an exploit which rivalled 
the feat of the 15th Hussars 
at Emsdorf, and in appreci- 
ation of their valour the name 
of the encounter already heads 
the long list of distinctions 
recorded on the banners of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers. 
On that account we should 
deprecate the award of this 
honour to any other corps. 
With “Emsdorf” and “ Wil- 
helmstahl” testifying to certain 
exceptionally brilliant achieve- 
ments, and “ Minden,” ‘ War- 
burg,” and “Kirchdenkern” 
appearing on the colours gen- 
erally of the regiments which 
fought so sturdily under Duke 
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Ferdinand of Brunswick, the 
operations on the Continent 
which brought the greatest 
credit to the British Army 
from the days of Marlborough 
up to the appearance of Sir 
A. Wellesley in Portugal will 
receive not wholly inadequate 
recognition. 

The active operations en- 
gaged in by the military forces 
of this country during this 
epoch- making war were not 
limited to North America and 
the confines of the Hanover 
Electorate. Armaments, less 
imposing perhaps than the 
contingents which fought on 
the fields of Minden and Kirch- 
denkern, and not equal in 
strength to the concentrated 
columns which assembled on 
the plain in face of Montreal, 
were during these years of 
combat building up a mighty 
empire in the Indies, East and 
West. With the events in 
Asia we are not concerned,— 
the regiments which under 
Coote and Clive made British 
power paramount from Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas can 
point to Masulipatam and 
Plassey and other inspiring 
names upon their colours; but 
the rich archipelago in the 
western seas, on which Crom- 
well had striven in vain to 
fix a grip a hundred years 
before, was at this time being 
made the scene of conjunct 
naval and military enterprises 
which have not received the 
recognition to which they are 
so well entitled. In the same 
year that the cross of St 
George was planted on the 
citadel of Quebec and that 
the memories of Schellenberg 
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and Fontenoy were recalled 
by British infantry among the 
rose gardens on the Weser, 
began a series of operations 
of war among the Antilles 
which, interrupted thrice by 
periods of peace, endured for 
two generations. 

By a happy display of am- 
phibious force, during the pro- 
gress of which the troops 
concerned bore themselves with 
fortitude and valour under cir- 
cumstances of no common dif- 
ficulty, the large and fertile 
island “Quadaloupe” was 
wrested from the grasp of 
France. The conquest was by 
no means an unimportant one. 
It added a prosperous depend- 
ency to the dominions of the 
Crown. It was the first not- 
able achievement accomplished 
in the Mexican Sea since the 
days when the Lord Protector 
had adventured an expedition- 
ary force against the posses- 
sions of Spain in those distant 
waters. It was the first inci- 
dent in a series of events 
which, within the space of 
four years, was to transfer 
preponderance of power in the 
Carribees out of the hands of 
the two western nations of 
the Continent into those of 
Britain. The corps which 
effected the subjugation of the 
island can with justice point 
to West Indian names upon 
the standards of other regi- 
ments in commemoration of 
operations of offence and de- 
fence no more successful, no 
more brilliant, and leaving no 
deeper impression on the his- 
tory of their country, than the 
taking of Guadaloupe in 1759. 

“Dominica” was the next 
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to fall. The island was re- 
covered by the French in 1778, 
in despite of determined re- 
sistance on the part of a 
weakly garrison: it was, how- 
ever, restored to this country 
in 1783, and, but for that 
brief period of five years, it 
has remained a British colony 
since the entrenchments on the 
hillsides above Roseau were 
carried by storm on the 6th 
of June in 1761. The contest 
for its possession was not of 
a desperate character — the 
event indeed may be said 
never to have been in sus- 
pense; but the political re- 
sults of the conquest have 
been appreciable, it was not 
by any means a_ bloodless 
victory, and the Cheshire 
Regiment appears to have a 
sufficient title to show the 
name upon its colours. 

The reduction of Dominica 
was ere long followed by an 
enterprise conceived upon a 
more ambitious scale. Since 
an early date in the history 
of European ascendancy be- 
yond the Atlantic, “ Martin- 
ique” has proved a corner- 
stone of the power of France. 
A situation midway between 
the Windward and the Leeward 
Islands, a spacious haven well 
sheltered against the tempests 
of that sultry clime, a soil of 
rare productiveness, and a 
population fully sufficient to 
develop its considerable nat- 
ural resources, have, notwith- 
standing the existence of sub- 
terranean fires which are ever 
threatening mischief, combined 
_to make of this beauteous 
island a province upon which 
rival European nations have 





oftentimes cast covetous eyes. 
Nor have its possessors ap- 
praised their dependency merely 
as a source of revenue, and 
accounted it only as a colony 
imposing responsibilities upon 
the parent State. They have 
constituted it a bulwark of 
their maritime forces, and 
have made of it a place of 
assemblage and refreshment for 
their ships of war. A race 
ever in the van of engineering 
progress has not failed to 
strengthen by art the natural 
defences of a locality admir- 
ably fitted to become a place 
of arms. Fort Royal (now 
called Fort de France) has for 
generations ranked as_ the 
most formidable stronghold to 
be found in the Antilles. No 
distant harbour in the guard- 
ianship of France has offered 
security to prouder fleets. No 
foreign naval station, left of 
the heritage of Louis XV. 
after the loss of Louisburg, 
could compare with it in im- 
portance, or seemed more likely 
to prove the dexterity and to 
tax the fortitude of an as- 
sailant. 

In the early stages of the war 
a British expedition had been 
entrusted with the reduction of 
Martinique: it had, however, 
failed to perform its task. 
The project was abandoned for 
the moment, but in 1762 an 
armament in the leadership of 
which Monckton, one of Wolfe’s 
lieutenants, was associated with 
Admiral Rodney, appeared off 
its shores. The troops were 
landed and, after grappling 
with abnormal topographical 
difficulties and subduing a 
garrison which yielded only 
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after offering a strenuous re- 
sistance, they made themselves 
masters of the works dominat- 
ing Fort Royal, compelled the 
defenders to haul down their 
flag, and having secured its 
principal fortress speedily sub- 
jugated the whole island. As 
an operation of war this exploit 
takes a high place in the roll 
of conjunct expeditions under- 
taken by our land and sea 
forces. The losses of the victors 
mounted up to over 500 killed 
and wounded. One hundred 
and seventy guns remained as 
trophies in their hands. Num- 
bers of privateers which had 
been wont to prey upon the 
vessels from Bristol and the 
Thames trading with the Carri- 
bees, were boarded by Rodney’s 
sailors when the commandant 
of Fort Royal delivered up the 
keys. “ Martinique” already 
adorns the colours of several 
regiments, but not in com- 
memoration of Monckton’s well- 
earned success: the distinction 
was awarded for a triumph in 
a later war. We are aware of 
no reason why the conquest of 
the island in 1809 should be 
held in higher honour than its 
conquest in 1762. 

The capture of this focus of 
hostile fighting power in the 
Lesser Antilles was not, how- 
ever, to be the last great 
British conquest of the Seven 
Years’ War on the far side of 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Court 
of Castille, prevailed upon by 
Choiseul in the closing days of 
the long-drawn-out struggle to 
plunge into the fray, was to 
learn too late what it meant 
to challenge the enmity of a 
nation flushed with victory and 
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incomparably better equipped 
for the encounter both by land 
and sea. The flag of Eng- 
land enjoyed such undisputed 
supremacy in West Indian 
waters, that the transit of 
transports charged with troops 
and war material from port to 
port in that region could be 
effected in security and in 
secrecy. A considerable army 
was assembled in the archi- 
pelago to deal with the Spanish 
colonies. When all was ready 
the expedition bore up for the 
entrance to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the armada was brought 
to anchor near Havanna, which 
was then the greatest centre of 
wealth and commercial enter- 
prise in the New World, and 
which at this very juncture 
was sheltering in its extensive 
and well-fortified harbour a 
squadron of fighting-ships, in 
itself constituting a guerdon 
calling for a supreme effort. 
The taking of this maritime 
city and place of arms is be- 
yond question one of the most 
signal triumphs achieved by 
the fighting forces of this or 
any other country since the 
Standing Army came into ex- 
istence in England at the 
Restoration of the Stuarts. 
Ever since the event there 
has been a tendency to belittle 
the capture of Havanna as an 
episode of war, to enlarge upon 
the ineptitude of the chiefs on 
the attacking side, to point to 
the almost unprecedented pre- 
ponderance of loss suffered 
from disease over loss suffered 
at the enemy’s hands, and to 
depreciate the prowess of the 
Spanish soldiery who manned 
the ramparts of the fortress. 
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But the Moro Castle and the 
Fort of Puntal, which stood 
wardens over the entrance to 
the port, were deemed at the 
time to be wellnigh impreg- 
nable. In numerical strength 
the garrison was almost 4 
match for the force which had 
come across the seas to bring 
about its downfall. Rocky 
soil rendered the fashioning 
of approach works unusually 
laborious. The defenders could 
count with confidence upon the 
fighting efficiency of their an- 
tagonists being sapped by those 
distempers to which white men 
are ever prone when living a life 
of exposure in tropical jungles. 
Nevertheless at the end of a 
campaign of only six weeks the 
frowning bastions of the Moro, 
constructed in masonry and pro- 
tected by a gigantic fosse cleft 
in the solid rock, were rent by 
&@ mine, and the parapet was 
forthwith carried by storm 
notwithstanding a heroic resist- 
ance offered by the command- 
ant, Velasco, whose name is 
held in just honour by Spaniards 
to this day. This event de- 
cided the issue, Fort Puntal 
was silenced by bombardment 
within ten days, whereupon 
the city capitulated, and the 
conquerors secured a booty 
such as had never before fallen 
to a contingent of the British 
Standing Army in war. A 
number of those stately ships 
of the line which the yards of 
Cadiz and Cartagena excelled 
in building became prizes to 
the navy, together with a 
goodly flotilla of lesser fighting 
craft. The land forces were 
able to boast of one hundred 
pieces of artillery among their 
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trophies. Merchandise and 
specie estimated to represent 
three millions sterling — equal 
to a far greater sum to-day— 
were captured within the walls. 
We have been unable to satisfy 
ourselves that the services of 
the old 56th (now the second 
battalion of the Essex Regi- 
ment) were so conspicuous that 
that corps alone is worthy of 
having the exploit recorded on 
the colours. The 56th lost 
only 35 killed and wounded out 
of a sum-total of 500 casualties 
suffered by the besieging troops. 
We note that the colonel of the 
regiment was Keppel, that 
Keppel was in charge of the 
operations directed against the 
Moro Castle, that Keppel was 
brother of the generalissimo 
Albemarle, and was, like him, 
a prime favourite at Court, 
and we note that the distinc- 
tion “Moro” was granted to 
Keppel’s regiment with a 
promptitude almost unprece- 
dented. The Essex should, of 
course, retain their special 
honour, but every other corps 
which participated in this 
momentous conquest has a 
strong claim to add ‘““Havanna” 
to its roll of victories. 

This final triumph in the 
Antilles was shortly followed 
by the close of the Seven Years’ 
War, and with it the list of 
missing regimental honours 
is almost full. But the country 
was to be involved in one more 
world-wide conflict before the 
acts of the French Convention 
threw all Europe into a ferment, 
a conflict almost as disastrous 
as the prolonged struggle which 
has handed the names of Que- 
bec and Martinique and War- 
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burg down to us had been 
successful, a conflict which is 
commemorated at the present 
time by only one distinction in 
the Army List—the device 
superscribed with “Gibraltar” 
and completed by the motto 
“Montis Insignia Calpe”; a 
conflict which cost us the North 
American Colonies, and in the 
course of which superior hostile 
fleets at one time ranged the 
Channel almost unopposed. In 
face of York Town, of Saratoga, 
and of the humiliating termi- 
nation to the contest with the 
colonies which had cast the 
mother country off, even such 
meritorious victories as Brandy- 
wine and Guildford would ob- 
viously be out of place upon 
the colours. But there are two 
exploits standing to the credit 
of the land forces during this 
gloomy period which assuredly 
deserve to deck banners upon 
which events not one whit 
more creditable of a later date 
have found a place. 

The strategical importance of 
Martinique has been referred 
to in an earlier paragraph. 
That island had been restored 
to France after the Seven 
Years’ War, and, during the 
course of the contest between 
the ancient rivals which grew 
out of events at Lexington and 
in Boston harbour, Fort Royal 
became the principal base for 
the formidable armaments des- 
patched from Brest and Toulon 
to uphold the standard of the 
Bourbons in the western ocean. 
Over against Martinique, to 
windward of it, and offering 
anchorages conveniently situ- 
ated and well sheltered from 
prevailing winds, lies “St 
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Lucia”; and that interdepend- 
ence which in an archipelago 
exists between maritime power 
and military force in time of 
war, caused the indented shores 
and the scrub-clad declivities of 
this latter island to become the 
scene of striking operations at 
an early stage of the struggle 
for mastery in the Carribean 
Sea. The tale of how Ad- 
miral Barrington and General 
Meadows contrived to tear St 
Lucia from the enemy’s grasp 
in defiance of the greatly su- 
perior naval and military forces 
of D’Estaing need not be told 
here. Suffice it to say, that the 
seizure and the retention of the 
island taken together rank 
under the circumstances as a 
singularly brilliant feat of 
arms. Nor did the incident 
constitute a mere ephemeral 
triumph; on the contrary, its 
results were conspicuous and 
far-reaching. Possession of the 
anchorages to windward of 
Fort Royal enabled Rodney 
four years later to mount guard 
over De Grasse, to pounce upon 
the great French fleet when it 
put to sea from Martinique, 
and to inflict upon the hostile 
armada a defeat of vast import- 
ance off The Saints. Several 
regiments already show “St 
Lucia” on their colours, but in 
commemoration of events of 
later date. That the opera- 
tions of 1778 were to the full 
as creditable to the troops con- 
cerned as were those of 1803, 
and that they made a deeper 
mark upon the history of our 
country, admits of no dispute. 

The Army List may be 
searched in vain for mention of 
“The Saints.” A distinguished 
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regiment appears, nevertheless, 
to have an indefeasible title to 
record the name as a distinc- 
tion fairly earned. The Welsh 
plume themselves on bearing 
“St Vincent” on their colours 
—did not a 69th man break 
the upper galley window of the 
San Nicholas and show the way 
aboard the formidable Spanish 
ship to Nelson himself? But 
already fourteen years before 
they helped to man the Captain 
during the fight of Valentine’s 
Day, the 69th had represented 
the land service in a series of 
maritime encounters in which 
the British fleet acquitted itself 
to admiration. The regiment 
was with Hood’s squadron dur- 
ing that admiral’s adroit opera- 
tions in the Lesser Antilles 
which preceded Rodney’s ap- 
pearance on the scene, and they 
were present fighting under 
the same flag in the greatest 
action which had been engaged 
in by our navy since the day of 
Velez Malaga. That Rodney’s 
triumph over De Grasse was 
not tactically so decisive as it 
might have been, does not alter 
the fact that the victory was a 
more opportune and important 
one than many successes where 
the enemy has suffered worse 
disaster. For their services on 
this great day the 69th were 
awarded a wreath of laurel to 
encircle the number on their 
regimental colour. They were, 
moreover, included in the vote 
of thanks accorded by Parlia- 
ment to the conquering admiral 
and to the sailors under his 
command. We believe that 
the grounds for “Copenhagen ” 
adorning the appointments of 
the Rifle Brigade are that one 
VOL, CLXXXIV.—NO. MCXIII. 
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company of that famous corps 
was with Nelson when he as- 
sailed the Danish batteries. In 
view of the presence of the 
whole of their second battalion 
at the memorable fight in the 
West Indies, where the enemy’s 
line was broken, and towards 
the close of which the hostile 
admiral was forced to strike 
the colours on his own flagship, 
the Welsh can make out a 
strong case for placing its 
name at the head of their list 
of honours. 

We do not propose to follow 
up the subject farther. The 
British Army has experienced 
many vicissitudes and has 
performed many notable feats 
of arms since the two mighty 
fleets contended for the mastery 
in the channel which divides 
Dominica from Guadaloupe. 
But only one achievement 
standing to its credit since the 
Battle of The Saints seems 
clearly entitled to inclusion in 
a list of missing regimental 
honours. That “Quatre Bras” 
should be ignored when such 
petty affairs as “Ali Musjid” 
and “Hafir” have not been 
denied recognition, will prob- 
ably come as a surprise to 
those unversed in military 
matters. It is for the regi- 
ments which held the gate on 
that June afternoon in 1815, 
and which by their valour 
enabled one of the two asso- 
ciated armies to take up the 
ground at Waterloo unbroken 
and undisturbed, to explain 


why they have not asked to 


have the name inscribed on 
their insignia. 

We have indicated fifteen 
names upon which the army 
C 
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could look back with pride 
when it entered the lists 
against the levies of the 
French Directory, none of 
which appear on regimental 
colours. Enumerating them in 
chronological order these names 
are: “Tangier,” ‘ Namur,” 
“ Flanders,” ‘ Schellenberg,” 
“ Gibraltar 1704-5,” ‘“ Bar- 
celona,” “ Minorca,” “ Canada,” 
“ Guadaloupe,” “ Warburg,” 
* Dominica,” ‘ Kirchdenkern,” 
“ Martinique,” “Havanna,” “St 
Lucia” and “The Saints.” 
That the achievements which 
they represent are not all of 
like merit as military exploits, 
that they do not all possess 
equal historic interest, that 
they cannot all lay claim to 
the same national importance, 
is manifest. The campaigns of 
Marlborough reflect far higher 
glory on our arms than is 
derived from the facile victory 
of Kirchdenkern, just as the 
taking of Gibraltar has exerted 
much greater influence over 
the history of the Empire than 
the capture of Havanna. But 
every one of the names sug- 
gested recalls an operation of 
war bringing renown to the 
British arms. Every one of 
them stands for an incident or 
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set of incidents as creditable to 
the troops and to the nation 
as are numbers of episodes re- 
corded on the colours of corps 
which did not exist when 
Dumbarton’s Regiment broke 
through the Bavarian breast- 
works above Donauwerth, nor 
when Amherst and Granby in 
two separate hemispheres were 
enabling the army to add toa 
reputation won on the fields of 
Steinkirk and of Saragossa, 
The book, after all, is not a 
closed book. Quite recently 
three corps which aceompanied 
Moore on his memorable incur- 
sion into Spain, and which 
fought under him in his final 
fight upon the coast, have been 
granted “Corunna” on their 
colours. There are soldiers of 
light and leading who think 
little of these things, but the 
army as a whole is ranged 
upon the other side. When its 
history since Lincelles has been 
so voluminously recorded on its 
banners and its badges, it is 
but right and fitting that that 
history in broad outline should 
be traced back upon its em- 
blems step by step to the 
days when Monck marched 
its nucleus from Coldstream 
south to Hounslow Heath. 
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MRS BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON BRIDGE. - 


I was presented to Mrs 
Battle last year at an evening 
party, or, as she persisted in 
calling it, a rout. It was, if 
I recollect rightly, the second 
of November, and there were 
a number of pleasant people in 
the room, whom one did not 
meet every day. Among them 
I recognised a certain Mr 
Lamb, who appeared to have 
revived the obsolete réle of 
master of the ceremonies, for 
his own especial benefit. He 
played his part with a ready 
grace which altogether de- 
lighted me. No sooner had I 
entered than he came forward, 
and after making me a quaint 
little bow and inquiring how I 
did, asked if he might make 
me acquainted with Mrs Sarah 
Battle. I replied that there 
was no honour of which I 
should be more proud, and 
without further ado was led 
into the presence of that re- 
doubtable lady. Her looks in 
no way belied my anticipations. 
Her hair had a thin coating of 
powder, her nose was curved 
and well calculated to carry 
her spectacles, her lips were 
tightly compressed, and her 
chin was firm and prominent ; 
but a shrewd kindliness lurked 
in her eye, and her cheeks were 
not so faded but that anima- 
tion would bring a flush into 
them. In a word, she was a 
woman who, with the help of 


the snuff-box she held in her 


hand, played the game of life 
with as great a zest as ever 


she put 
whist. 
“Madam,” said Mr Lamb, 
‘“‘T have a gentleman here who 
is desirous to have the privilege 
of your acquaintance.” 

“Sir,” said Mrs Battle, not, 
I thought, without a trace of 
irony, “I am happy to make 
the acquaintance of any gentle- 
man who does me so great an 
honour.” 

Mr Lamb flitted away, and 
I was left to open the lists 
on my own behalf; for that I 
had a duel to fight, Mrs Battle 
had left me in no manner of 
doubt. 

“Madam,” I said, “your 
name has long been familiar 
to me and to my generation 
on account of some very valu- 
able opinions which you were 
good enough many years ago 
to deliver on the subject of 
whist.” 

“And what concern, sir, if 
I may ask,” said Mrs Battle, 
“have you or your fellows 
with anybody’s opinions on 
whist? If I mistake not, you 
have never played a rubber for 
close upon ten years.” 

“Mrs Battle,” I replied, “I 
play a rubber every evening of 
my life, and two of them.” 

“A rubber, sir!” and she 
cut me to the quick ; “and do 
you apply that noble term to 
the ignoble pastime that I 
see” (and she pulled up her 
spectacles) “proceeding, yes, 
actually proceeding, in the 
adjoining room? Do you sup- 


into any game of 
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pose that I—Sarah Battle— 
will stand by and see a word 
filched from its uses to grace 
the tables of profligacy and 
chance? Have you forgot 
your mother-tongue, sir, or 
shall I send you a copy of 
Mr Johnson’s dictionary? Do 
you call a shire-horse a 
hunter, or take a footman’s 
livery for a gentleman’s court 
suit?” 

“Come, come, Mrs Battle,” 
I said, “I will make so bold 
as to return you some of 
your own coin. Have you 
ever sat down to a game of 
bridge ?” 

“No,” she said, “not stood 
up to cut, nor sat down to play, 
and proud to say so.” 

“Then, madam,” said I, 
“craving your indulgence for 
. saying it, you are a very rash 
warrior, for you are conduct- 
ing @ campaign in a country 
which you have never sur- 
veyed.” 

“Sir,” she replied, “you 
have worsted me. I acknow- 
ledge myself beaten, and will 
immediately walk captive in 
your triumphal progress to the 
card-table.” 

When I had made it known 
who it was that hung upon my 
arm, opponents sprang from all 
quarters, armed cap-d-pie like 
Minerva emerging from the 
head of Jove. None so old but 
that he coveted to break a 
lance with Mrs Battle; none 
so young but that he must 
needs think himself entitled to 
sit at table with her. I took 
my time and picked my foes, 
for as to partnership I had 
given it out that that honour 
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had been already appropriated 
by myself. The best that of- 
fered were a fine woman who 
earned her clothes by her play, 
and, for all I know, her bread 
too, and so was in the best of 
practice; and an elderly beau, 
whose solicitations were con- 
veyed in a tempest of words 
that blew away the rest of his 
opponents. 

I asked Mrs Battle what the 
stakes should be, and was pro- 
posing penny points, which 
tariff, as I said, was reputed, 
although erroneously, to have 
the sanction of a bishop, when 
she broke in upon me with an 
assurance that of points and 
tariffs she knew nothing ; that 
she played half-a-crown on the 
rubber, and that wild bishops 
would not drag another farthing 
from her. So we made no bones 
about accepting her terms, and 
I sketched the game for her, 
and we set towork. She drew 
the deal and turned up the 
card at the end in true whist 
fashion, and said it was trumps, 
and would hear nothing to the 
contrary. But when I laid 
down my cards she protested 
loudly, and said that it was 
putting too much power into 
one hand ; that she had always 
been of the mind of the Spartans 
and Romans, who understood 
human nature so well that they 
had two Kings or two Consuls ; 
and that the temptation to 
abuse her opportunities would 
infallibly be the ruin of us both. 
I made light of this at the time, 
but the shrewd old lady had 
got the better of the situation ; 
for if she won there was nothing 
but praise for her, and if she 
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lost she threw the responsibil- 
ity on the constitution of the 
game. 

She made very merry over 
Chicane. It was, she said, the 
greatest nonsense that ever she 
heard of. The old beau, indeed, 
who had claimed it, argued 
very gallantly that it was a 
kind of compensation or alms 
that a powerful adversary 
could well afford to concede; 
but Mrs Battle made short 
work of him, and said she 
thought nothing of a general 
that paid for the damages 
inflicted by his soldiery, and 
as for alms, that it was not 
proper to bestow them except 
upon beggars. 

When no trumps were de- 
clared she changed her figure 
and compared us to a ship 
that had lost its rudder or 
thrown its helmsman over- 
board. She would sooner, she 
said, “sail a wintry sea” than 
risk so rash an adventure as 
ours. 

To the method of scoring 
she took very decided objec- 
tion. It was, she said, an 
unpardonable breach of inter- 
national etiquette to establish 
&@ precedence among nations. 
Nor could she see any kind 
of reason why the red kings 
should take precedence of the 
black ones. 

“But, my dear madam, we 
live now in the days of the 
new diplomacy, and call a 
spade a spade. In the comity 
of sovereigns it is mere blind- 
ness not to recognise differences 
of value, and King Edward 
is as much above the Kaiser 
as the Kaiser is above King 
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Leopold. Again, in the comity 
of peoples we have Great 
Powers whom we obey, and 
Small Powers whom we coerce. 
As for the order in which the 
nations are placed, a member 
of the fair sex is surely the 
last that ought to argue 
against it. Do you not estimate 
your heart, dear madam, at a 
higher value than even the 
diamond which is set in your 
locket? And have not both 
these articles an incomparable 
advantage over the club which 
the lamented Mr Battle would 
carry in his hand when he 
escorted you along the high- 
way, or the spade with which 
you would set him to plant your 
rose-trees? Bridge, madam, I 
will even venture to main- 
tain, has restored among these 
pretty puppets of our leisure 
the natural distinctions and 
inequalities that obtain in 
the affairs of monarchs and 
nations.” 

Sarah Battle said no more, 
but already I had seen enough 
of her to know that her silence 
was an admission of defeat, a 
passing under the yoke of her 
opponent, a mental walking 
of the plank in respect of the 
argument. Yet it was in vain 
that I asked her to vouchsafe 
a few opinions for the edifica- 
tion of the public. An article 
from her hand would, as I 
assured her, secure an unex- 
ampled circulation among card- 
lovers, and be worth to her I 
was afraid to say what fabu- 
She 
retained, even in her despond- 
ency, an attitude of defiance, 
and would say no more than 
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that she had not yet forgiven 
that little Mr Lamb for his 
impertinence in publishing her 
casual observations on Whist. 
Yet I learnt from a friend, who 
had some very particular busi- 
ness there the other day, that 
there has lately been a social 
revolution in Limbo, and that 
a new game has been intro- 
duced by a band of social 
reformers, with Mrs Battle at 
the head of them, which has 
proved so attractive that even 
Homer will sometimes make 
up a four, though no one, not 
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Mrs Battle herself, can prevent 
him from nodding now and 
again. The configuration of 
the country and the disposition 
of the inhabitants are, I am 
informed, most favourable to the 
pastime. A volcanic soil pro- 
vides abundant fuel ; meadows 
of green enamel form natural 
card-tables; and the natives 
have unbounded time at their 
disposal. So that Mrs Battle 
is still able to secure “a clear 
fire, a clean hearth, and the 
rigour of the game.” 
ALGERNON CECIL. 
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INDIAN CANAL, 


BY COLONEL G. K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, C.B., C.LE. 


THE province of India above 
all others which, from its 
natural configuration, is es- 
pecially adapted to irrigation 
works on a large scale, is the 
Punjab. The work there of 
late years has been carried out 
under difficulties unknown to 
the engineers of the earlier days 
in the Ganges valley and else- 
where, because of the barren 
and uninhabited nature of the 
country; but it is an even 
greater boon to the people 
there, and it is more than in 
any other place remunerative 
to the State. The rainfall in 
the country watered by the 
Ganges and Jumna Canals is 
about 30 inches or more on an 
average in the year, whereas in 
the Central Punjab it is about 
10 to 16 inches, and in some 
years falls as low as 4 or 5 
inches. The State is the owner 
of huge tracts of waste land 
which can be cultivated if only 
water can be brought to it, 
and the whole province is div- 
ided into clearly defined sec- 
tions bounded by the Indus 
and its five great tributaries. 
So we have in this province 
plenty of culturable land, but 
needing water for cultivation, 
plenty of water rolling down 
the great rivers, and a strong 
and hardy race of agricultural 
people willing to take up the 
work, The problem has been 
to bring them all together. 
Curiously enough, nearly the 
entire province is a great plain 





of alluvial and excellent soil 
overlying a water - bearing 
stratum. If a well be sunk 
anywhere on this plain, it will 
tap the water-level at no very 
great depth sooner or later. 
Indeed, if one travels by rail 
from the mouth of the Indus 
at Karachi to Lahore, and 
thence by Umballa and Allah- 
abad to Calcutta at the mouth 
of the Ganges, one passes over 
this great alluvial plain from 
end to end. The railway does 
not pass through a single 
tunnel the whole way (about 
2000 miles), and, except for a 
short distance in Bengal, does 
not even pass through a cut- 
ting deep enough to obstruct 
the view from the railway 
carriage. If the traveller 
is journeying in the months 
of June or July, he will not 
desire to see the view, and 
there will be little for him 
to see but a shimmering plain 
with a blinding glare. His one 
desire will be to darken his 
carriage as much as possible, 
and provide himself with iced 
drinks and refreshing literature. 
But if the journey is taken in 
April, there will be a sea of 
ripe golden wheat traversed 
for hundreds of miles, or in 
September the still more pic- 
turesque crops of maize, millet, 
or sugar-cane gladden the eye. 
These are largely due to the 
influence of irrigation, either 
from the great canals or from 
village wells. 
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These last are a most im- 
portant feature in the Punjab. 
There are some 300,000 of 
them. Where the rainfall is 
from 15 to 20 inches, and in 
places where the water-level is 
not more than 40 feet below 
the surface, these wells are 
found in every village, and the 
water from them is raised by 
Persian wheels, whose not un- 
pleasant drone is a familiar 
sound to every one who has 
been in North India. In the 
hot dry months of April and 
May the wheels are worked day 
and night, the water brought 
up in the tiny buckets falling 
into wooden shoots, and thence 
led through small channels to 
the thirsty ground. This goes 
on till the anxiously expected 
rain gives the tired bullocks or 
buffaloes a rest, and the farmer 
can wait till his harvest comes. 

But as the ground rises 
gently away from the valleys 
of the rivers, the level of the 
water in the wells gets farther 
and farther from the surface, 
cultivation then ceases, and 
what is called the “Bar,” or 
waste land, begins. The soil 
is smooth and shining, bare 
of grass, and dotted all over 
with shrubs of three different 
kinds, two of which are rough 
thorn bushes, while the third 
(called various names, jal and 
pilu and van) resembles in leaf 
the mistletoe, and has a white 
wood, which, as well as the 
leaves, has a peculiarly dis- 
agreeable odour. These shrubs, 
like the gazelle and the camel, 
can live with impunity in long 
droughts. The people who in- 
habit these tracts are pastoral, 
owning large herds of cattle, 
buffaloes, and camels. The 
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last-mentioned animal can live 
upon, and seems to enjoy, the 
thorn bushes and the mal- 
odorous jal; but the cattle 
must have grass, and there- 
fore the owners move about 
from place to place, like the 
patriarchs of old, according 
to the state of the country. 
The human inhabitants are a 
fine sturdy race, living almost 
entirely on milk and curds, 
with very little clothing either 
in summer or winter. They 
are men of simple tastes and 
habits. They know little of 
civilisation and not much of 
agriculture; but if you should 
chance to lose any of your 
baggage-camels, or lose your 
way (which is a very possible 
contingency in such a track- 
less country), you will find that 
these peasants have a know- 
ledge which you do not possess 
and which is exceedingly useful. 
The other denizens of the Bar 
region are snakes and lizards, 
kites and vultures, occasion- 
ally an antelope or gazelle, a 
few partridges and blue rock- 
pigeons. 

There have been for many 
years, in the neighbourhood of 
the great rivers, canals dug in 
such a way as to fill when the 
rivers are in flood—+.e., during 
the summer months, when the 
snows of the mountains are 
melting, but empty during the 
cold weather, when the rivers 
are low. These inundation 
canals, as they are called, are 
very useful adjuncts to the 
prosperity of the country, and 
they pay the State a very 
respectable return on_ the 
capital invested in their con- 
struction. They have, however, 
many drawbacks. The rivers 
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constantly change their course, 
so that the position which has 
been suitable as a head for the 
canal one year may in the 
following year be far away 
from the water; while, on the 
contrary, the river may take 
a turn the other way and 
sweep away any small works 
devised to regulate the flow at 
a canal head. Then the water 
may fail, by the river falling, 
just at the very time the farmer 
wants it most; or it may come 
with a mighty rush at a time 
when he does not want it, and 
it cannot be turned away. The 
inundation canal, therefore, is 
far from being an ideal one. 
It requires no expert know- 
ledge to see that there must 
be some means of utilising the 
water when the river is low, 
and of getting rid of super- 
fluous waters when rain has 
fallen or the need for irriga- 
tion has ceased. A _ canal 
devised to supply these wants 
is called a “perennial” canal. 
The first requirement is met 
by a weir across the main 
stream. The construction of 
@ weir is a task for a Titan, 
and yet when it is all accom- 
plished there is little to indi- 
cate above the surface the 
mighty work that has been 
carried to completion. People 
sometimes visit the head works 
of a canal expecting to see 
something that will attract the 
eye like the Forth Bridge, or 
the great Vyrnwy Dam that 
has created in Wales an arti- 
ficial lake to supply Liverpool 
with water. They are disap- 
pointed that, having come out 
to the wilderness to see a work 
that has taken several years 
to build, there is only a very 
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low bank of masonry over 
which the water is placidly 
flowing, or furiously tossing, 
according to the season. But 
to the man who has built it, 
a weir is almost part of him- 
self, a child of his brain that 
has cost much travail and 
care, a mighty proof of mind 
and a sign of victory. Day 
after day, month after month, 
ay, year after year, it has been 
uppermost in his thoughts. It 
has involved a warfare against 
a crafty and vigilant foe, a 
grappling with a wild and 
untamed monster, who has 
not yielded without inflicting 
at times heart-breaking loss, 
and who has developed un- 
expected powers of resistance 
at times when all precedent 
pointed to capitulation. To 
supply the food of the assail- 
ant, too, what gigantic efforts 
have been necessary. One, 
two, even three, train loads of 
stone every day are swallowed 
up in this conflict, and other 
materials in like proportion. 
The army of invasion has to 
be organised, managed, directed 
by day and night, in cold and 
heat. The work has to be 
subjected to the severest tests 
while it is yet fresh from the 
masons’ trowels, and, while the 
materials must always be of 
the best, reliance must be 
placed rather on design than 
on workmanship, on strategy 
rather than tactics. 

A weir is, in short, a broad 
and deep bar of stone and con- 
crete across the shifting bed of 
a river. There are miles of 
training works which radiate 
from the ends and prevent 
the river outflanking it alto- 
gether, and the foundations 
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are laid so deep and so con- 
tinuously that the water can- 
not undermine it. The river 
is, in fact, compelled to obey 
man’s behests. The water must 
either pass over the weir or 
into the canal, the head of 
which is situated on one bank 
just above the weir. The river, 
too, must excavate a deep pool 
just at the canal head, so that 
the entrance to the canal may 
never be choked by silt. This is 
done by means of under sluices 
through the weir at the end 
close to the canal head, arranged 
so that the water is, so to speak, 
attracted to pass through them 
when it can escape nowhere 
else, and thus its current scours 
out a pool just at the place 
where such is needed. 

When the country is dry and 
the river low, the weir prevents 
any water from passing over it 
at all, if such be the will of 
the canal engineers. Shutters 
along the top of the weir are 
raised, the under sluices are 
closed, the entire volume of 
the stream pours through the 
arched gates of the canal into 
the great artificial bed pre- 
pared for it. In the Chenab 
and Sirhind Canals nearly 
every cold weather the whole 
current of the rivers, Chenab 
and Sutlej, is thus utilised. 
But when rain has fallen, 
and when the farmer does not 
need the water, the shutters 
along the weir are dropped, the 
gates at the canal head are 
closed, and the river careers 
in foaming torrent over the 
weir down its ancient channel. 

Superfluous waters in a canal 
are disposed of by “escapes ”— 
t.¢., sluice- gates opening into 
some natural or artificial water- 
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course down which the water 
can be allowed to flow away. 

In the case of the older 
canals, the water was brought 
to the villages which existed 
prior to the canal. But in the 
case of the Bar reclamations 
there were no villages worth 
mentioning, and so these had 
to be brought to the water. 
In other words, new villages 
were planned to be peopled by 
colonists from congested dis- 
tricts, and built in positions 
most favourable for agriculture, 

The basis of the whole 
scheme was a square of about 
27 acres in area, a suitable 
size for a peasant farmer. On 
paper the whole thing was de- 
lightfully simple. You have 
your tract of waste land, say, 
100 miles long by about 30 
broad, all of which has been 
proved, from the preliminary 
surveys, to be capable of irri- 
gation, and which has formed 
the subject of many reports, 
and finally of the Secretary of 
State’s sanction. You draw a 
straight line down the middle 
as a sort of backbone, and you 
draw other lines at right angles 
to this and parallel to it, until 
the whole area is divided up 
into a vast number of 27-acre 
squares. 

Now go out and mark it on 
the ground. It is not quite so 
easy. To lay out an absolutely 
straight line on the ground for 
100 miles may be possible, but 
to lay out hundreds of squares 
depending on this centre line 
with anything like scientific 
accuracy is hopeless. As one 
gets farther and _ farther 
away from the backbone, the 
squares become more and 
more lozenge-shaped, diamond- 
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shaped, and otherwise dis- 
torted. However, the Punjabi 
peasant is not very particular, 
and the actual area of the 
plot is not far out one way 
or the other. Every corner 
peg of each square has to 
be accurately levelled,—#.e., to 
have its level accurately re- 
corded to the hundredth part 
of a foot,—so that long before 
the detailed design for the 
works even can begin, a host 
of workers, European and na- 
tive, must be busy each cold 
season, from dawn till dark, 
living in tents, and moving 
from place to place as the 
work develops. 

By the month of April tents 
become unbearable, and the 
shimmering haze on the ground 
makes accurate levelling im- 
possible. Looking through the 
telescope of your instrument, 
you will see the levelling staff, 
@ very rigid piece of wood and 
brass, so distorted by the haze 
that it is apparently wriggling 
like a snake, or rather perform- 
ing a feat no snake ever suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing—viz., 
standing on its tail and dancing. 

Now the accuracy of levels 
is a matter of vital import- 
ance where the flow of water 
in open channels is concerned. 
It is important, of course, in 
other branches of engineering, 
such as railway work, but if 
you do chance to make a slight 
mistake there (and I have 
heard of a case where a mis- 
take of 10 feet was not dis- 
covered till two ends of a cut- 
ting were found to meet at a 
difference of that level), it is 
possible to make the gradient 
differ a little one way or other. 
But with water this is impos- 
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sible; hence when the weather 
makes the levelling staves 
wriggle, it is time to stop 
work for the season and begin 
the paper work. 

A long and arduous task is 
this: first the planning of the 
distribution system,—whether 
the gigantic leaf will be like 
that of the oak, with a central 
main channel and a series of 
distributaries branching right 
and left; or whether it will 
resemble the plane or the vine, 
with a bifurcation at the end 
of the stalk and a series of 
branches proceeding thence, 
each with its own system. 
In any case, these have to 
be settled according to the 
conditions of the ground, not 
forgetting, too, that where 
there is irrigation there must 
also be drainage, or the land 
will be waterlogged and the 
inhabitants unhealthy. 

Then comes the settling of 
village sites and the channels 
leading thereto. The design 
of the falls, the regulators, the 
escapes, the bridges, the diver- 
sion of roads, the positions of 
inspection - houses, and prob- 
ably the planning, or at least 
the selection, of the site for a 
new town to act as a head- 
quarters of the new district, 
have all to be taken up, de- 
signed, and estimated—a stu- 
pendous task, and one which 
will be most carefully scrutin- 
ised by superior authority in 
its most minute details. 

For it has always been a 
tradition in this department 
that no detail is too insigni- 
ficant to be slurred over. 
Financial control is not under- 
stood merely to mean the 
authority to spend money on 
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@ given work in any way you 
please, and then to examine 
the accounts. Examination 
certainly does take place with 
scrupulous exactness, but i is 
not there that economy comes 
in. It is recognised that 
economy must begin with the 
early stages of the work— 
scrupulous care in connection 
with the scientific planning, 
and the materials specified. 
This does not mean that these 
are inferior—on the contrary, 
no better workmanship is to 
be found in the country ; but it 
must be so controlled in every 
detail that no useless expense 
is allowed anywhere. This 
means often long delay before 
a work is actually begun, but 
it is time well spent. 

Here the reader will per- 
haps pardon me if I digress 
for a moment to give a per- 
sonal testimony. I served for 
about three years, at various 
periods, in a varied career now 
of some thirty-four years, in 
the Irrigation Department, 
and was three times summoned 
away by telegram to go on 
active service from a canal. 
I found the experience I had 
gained there of infinite value 
to me in war, in the practice 
gained in organising masses of 
men and planning for supplies 
of all sorts. But I learned 
also, in a way that has proved 
of incalculable value, the les- 
son of practical economy on a 
large scale. I have served in 
every other branch of the 
Public Works Department in 
India, have carried out works 
under Government in various 
other parts of the world, and 
have a very fair knowledge 
of what is done in civil life 
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at home on railways, har. 
bour works, and water-supply 
schemes, but I have never 
come across in any place any 
large works so thoroughly and 
efficiently managed as those of 
the Punjab Irrigation Branch, 

There are two results of this, 
One is, that one never hears of 
a large contractor making a 
fortune out of the canal works, 
as one does in connection with 
other engineering schemes ; the 
other is, that partly due to this 
economy, and partly to the 
natural configuration of the 
Punjab, the canals pay an 
enormous profit to the State, 

As regards the last point a 
few facts may be quoted. The 
immortal Mr Gradgrind, we 
may remember, was above all 
things desirous to obtain facts. 
Well, there is a report annually 
published by the Punjab Gov- 
ernment, called the Administra- 
tion Report of the Irrigation 
Branch, full of the hardest facts 
that the mind of man could 
ever be called to digest, and 
purchaseable at a cheap price 
from any Government pub- 
lisher. It contains the exact 
area of every crop grown on 
watered land. The names of 
some of these crops will be new 
and strange facts to Mr Grad- 
grind, but this is a matter of 
detail. The lengths of all the 
channels, main and subsidiary, 
the cost of every canal, the 
maximum amount of water 
which it is capable of discharg- 
ing, and the maximum that it 
did discharge at any second of 
the year, are all recorded in a 
manner so interwoven that one 
is reminded of the accounts of 
a mess, where it is said that in 
order to arrive at a balance- 
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sheet the secretary multiplied 
the butter by the potatoes, and 
divided the product by the 
honorary members. 

From this mass of facts we 
learn that the Chenab Canal, 
the largest of the Punjab canals, 
so far, but still only one among 
several, has cost Rs. 28,227,748, 
that the gross receipts in 1906 
were Rs. 8,762,061, the working 
expenses Rs. 1,961,473, leaving 
a net revenue of Rs. 6,800,588, 
or a percentage on capital out- 
lay of 24:09. The interest 
charges on the capital, however, 
amount to Rs. 1,093,926, which, 
deducted from the net revenue, 
leaves a surplus of Rs. 5,706,662, 
or a net percentage of 20°22. 
The area irrigated is approxi- 
mately two million acres, and 
the value of the crops raised in 
one year (from land which a 
few years ago was entirely 
waste)is given at Rs.38,565,915, 
—considerably in excess of the 
total capital cost. 

Thecanal discharges at a max- 
imum 10,730 cubic feet a second. 
Its main line is forty miles long, 
its branches 387 miles, and its 
distributary channels 2308 miles. 
This takes no account of minor 
village channels. 

To grasp these huge figures, let 
ustake for comparison the water- 
supply of London with its seven 
million inhabitants. For muni- 
cipal, trade, and domestic pur- 
poses thirty gallons per head per 
diem of the population are con- 
sidered necessary, or 210 million 


gallons in twenty-four hours, . 


for the entire city and suburbs. 
Now if all this quantity were 
obtained, not, as it is now, 
from several different sources, 
but in one large stream, it 
would be equal to a discharge 
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of 400 cubic feet a second. 
Hence the Chenab Canal is 
designed to discharge water 
enough to supply twenty-six 
cities as large as London, with 
a population of 182 millions, or 
the entire domestic, industrial, 
and municipal needs of the 
British Isles, France, Germany, 
and Austria combined ! 

This is the largest of the 
great perennial canals, but 
there are four others (the Bari 
Doab, the Western Jumna, the 
Sirhind, and the Jhelum) which 
discharge each more than 4000 
cubic feet per second. Setting 
aside the Western Jumna 
Canal, which is the reconstruc- 
tion of an old native work, one 
may say that in this province 
of India the engineers of the 
Victorian era have devised and 
carried out a system of water 
distribution more than is needed 
for all requirements in respect 
of water-supply by the entire 
population of Europe. 

Then as regards revenue, 
the direct returns only are put 
to the credit of the canals ; but 
this means only the enhanced 
land revenue paid by the people 
over and above the ordinary 
rent paid for unirrigated land. 
Even in lands watered by wells, 
where the farmer himself sup- 
plies the labour for raising the 
water, a higher land revenue is 
paid than would be paid for 
land which had to depend on 
rainfall only for its moisture. 
It is therefore in accordance 
with the fundamental principle 
of land assessment—viz., that 
a percentage of the value of 
the crop is paid to the State— 
that canal-watered land should 
pay the highest revenue. The 
credit to the canal department 
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is useful enough, 20 per cent 
being considered by anybody a 
very satisfactory return, but 
after all it only represents a 
part of the benefit conferred by 
irrigation on the people. The 
crops, which in one year ex- 
ceed in value the entire capital 
outlay, would never have grown 
at allon the Bar land but for 
canal water ; and the millions of 
acres now under cultivation are 
no longer populated by snakes 
and lizards, but by a thriving 
class of vigorous peasants, in 
whose welfare is the real 
strength of the nation. 
It is not the least part of the 
skill with which these works 
have been devised, that from 
first to last they are designed 
to be carried out by native 
labour and materials. It is 
safe to say that of the capital 
expenditure at least 90 per 
cent has found its way into the 
pockets of the people of the 
country. The excavation of 
the hundreds of miles of irriga- 
tion channels, large and small, 
- has been effected by swarms of 
humble labourers, with their 
rude mattocks and baskets. 
Entire families are employed, 
the men doing the digging, the 
women carrying the stuff to 
the spoil heap, the children, 
according to their age and 
strength, carrying out some 
part of the work, either helping 
to lift the baskets or break up 
the clods in the spoil. So re- 
munerative, indeed, is this 
simple labourthat one tribe, who 
were originally employed on the 
Ganges Canal works some sixty 
years ago, have now abandoned 
agriculture, and go about the 
country from one canal work 
under construction to another. 
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These people, who are locally 
called Odes, are skilful navvies 
and earn excellent wages, but 
they have become arrogant and 
troublesome, presuming on their 
superior skill. Hence they have 
been somewhat humorously 
described as “Odi profanum 
vulgus.” 

No doubt a modern digging 
machine, with its huge steel 
jaws taking at one bite as 
much earth as a whole family 
of Odes would do in a day, 
would carry out the work as 
cheaply, and probably more ex- 
peditiously, than the swarm of 
human ants above described. 
But such an application of 
modern machinery is unneces- 
sary, because there are many 
other works on a canal to be 
constructed as well as the 
actual digging, and these al- 
ways take most time. Besides, 
the rulers of the land are as 
much opposed to free trade in 
labour as any British workman 
can be, and the capital cost 
and the working expenses of 
such labour-saving machinery 
would not benefit the people of 
the land. Their comfort and 
advantage are studied every- 
where, as indeed is only right. 
The bridges, falls, regulators, 
and other masonry works which 
occur so frequently over the 
canal system, are all designed 
so as to be made of materials 
either quarried or manufactured 
by native labour and built by 
native artisans. 

In this, irrigation works con- 
trast favourably with other 
public works. In railways, for 
instance, much of the capital 
expenditure goes to rolling- 
stock, permanent way mate- 
rials, and signalling instru- 
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ments, all of which are of 
European manufacture. The 
working expenses on railways 
involve the employment of 
many Europeans, not only in 
the superior ranks, but also 
as guards, engine-drivers, fore- 
men, &. On canals nearly 
the whole of the establishment 
employed is native, with the 
exception of the few European 
officers. There is a whole 
army of patwaris, gauge readers, 
patrols, as well as clerks, secre- 
taries, and other functionaries 
exclusively employed in office- 
work, 

But, unfortunately, there is 
one dark shade across a very 
bright picture. The service of 
the Irrigation Department, 
lofty in its scientific aims and 
splendid in its results, is a 
most unpopular one among 
European engineers. The life, 
as we have pointed out, is 
lonely and exposed. A man, 
not unnaturally, desires some 
social or domestic relaxation 
from official cares, and in no 
branch of the Public Works 
Department does he get so 
little of these. There is prac- 
tically no corresponding com- 
pensation in the matter of 
emolument. However skilful 
or scientific, the Indian civil 
engineer cannot command the 
price for his brain work that 
his compeer in practice in Eng- 
land can: I am speaking, of 
course, of those who are at 
the top of their profession in 
both countries. Nor is there 
any chance of the Indian civil 
engineer nowadays obtaining 
any of the rich administrative 
appointments open to the 
covenanted Civil Service. It 
was different in the case of 
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the military engineers who 
were the early pioneers of this 
work. Sir Henry Durand, for 
example, rose to be Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, and 
Lord Napier of Magdala be- 
came Commander-in-Chief * in 
India, and subsequently Gov- 
ernor of Gibraltar. With these 
and other celebrated military 
engineers the case was some- 
what different from that to-day 
of the civil engineers by whose 
skill these great canals have 
for the most part been built, 
They have practically no other 
career before them. A turn 
in fortune’s wheel might take 
a soldier engineer away from 
his canal to a campaign 
where honour and advance- 
ment await him, but the 
civilian comrade with whom 
he has been working has to 
stay on at his steady work, 
with very little prospect before 
him, except that he knows he 
must retire at an age when 
his experience is most mature 
and his knowledge of the 
country most extensive. He 
knows also that, with the ex- 
ception of Egypt and America, 
his skill and experience will 
not find a market in other 
parts of the world, and though 
he may be listened to with the 
utmost respect at the head- 
quarters of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers at Westminster, 
he will find no scope in Eng- 
land for actual practice. Little 
wonder, therefore, that he en- 
deavours to obtain a transfer 
from work so unremunerative, 
and to follow his compeers at 
Cooper’s Hill or Roorkee into 
railways or some other less 
specialised branch of their pro- 
fession. 
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There is also the feeling that 
the work is not appreciated,— 
that the very art which has con- 
cealed the art of scientific canal 
design has been so effectual 
that the lay mind has come to 
think there is no art at all. 
This feeling of bitterness may 
be unfair, but it unquestion- 
ably exists; and it must be 
admitted that there have been 
certain incidents which have 
given grounds for it. When 
a colossal work like the Chenab 
Canal was opened, one might 
have thought that the occasion 
was one for a little éclat, and 
possibly the bestowal of some 
marks of honour by the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign. 
When the Glasgow Water- 
works were opened in 1859, 
Queen Victoria, at some per- 
sonal inconvenience to herself, 
graced the occasion with her 
presence, and gave proofs of 
her appreciation to those prin- 
cipally concerned. But no 
Viceroy of India went near 
the Chenab Canal for some 
six years after its opening. 
When at last one did visit 
the place, and there was a 
good deal of high falutin 
about the desert blossoming— 
which was true, if not very 
original,— the next Honours 
Gazette contained no reward 
whatever for any engineer. 
There was a decoration given, 
but it was to the colonisation 
officer who had arranged for 
the transplanting of families 
from the congested districts 
to the new area. Very prob- 
ably this officer had done his 
work, and deserved his honour, 
most thoroughly. But to re- 
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ward him only was, as the 
principal Lahore newspaper 
severely said, as though, in 
opening a large public build- 
ing by the Sovereign, the 
architect had been ignored 
and only the lawyer who 
drew up the deed of occu- 
pancy had been noticed. It is 
needless to say that the private 
comments on this occasion were 
forcible and caustic. 

That the rulers of the Pun- 
jab fully appreciate the loyal 
and conscientious service of the 
canal engineers is evinced by 
many public utterances of suc- 
cessive Lieutenant - Governors. 
It is understood that quite re- 
cently improvements in pay, 
&c., have been made, which 
will alleviate the bitterness 
above alluded to. No doubt 
the Government has carefully 
considered how best to put the 
matter on a more satisfactory 
footing, and that being the 
case, it would be impertinent 
for an onlooker, however cog- 
nisant of the facts from within, 
and however sympathetic, to 
suggest a remedy. But no 
account of canal work in the 
Punjab, however fragmentary, 
would be true without some 
allusion to this subject. In a 
work so interwoven with the 
welfare of the people, and involv- 
ing such large sums of money, 
dissatisfaction among the work- 
ers is a serious national ques- 
tion. There are to-day in pro- 
gress further schemes still vaster 
than any which have hitherto 
been accomplished, and to leave 
the working out of these in any 
but the best hands would be a 
national calamity. 
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MORE LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY CRICKETER. 


IIt, 


ONCE again the village um- 
pire. For, turning over in my 
mind the events of the days 
when I was young, I arrive at 
the conclusion that the old vil- 
lage umpire’s ideas of the game 
were as crooked as his morality. 
On what principle was he com- 
monly selected? I seem to fancy 
that superior knowledge of the 
laws of cricket was seldom 
taken seriously into the reckon- 
ing. Doubtless in those rare 
villages where the worship of 
the goddess Astrea — if that 
was the name of the patroness 
of fair-play—still survived, a 
man under authority, and 
therefore of supposed or im- 
plied respectability, might be 
called to stand,—the parson of 
the parish for choice, or if not 
the parson, the churchwarden, 
or the parish clerk, or the Sun- 
day-school master. In my own 
primeval village the same man 
combined in his own person 
the two last-named offices, and 
I can distinctly remember that 
he was the recognised village 
umpire. For the parson, my 
own father, was generally to 
be found captaining the side, 
and was quite the canniest 
bowler in the district. A real 
good bowler of the old school, 
underhand, of course, medium of 
pace, a slight twist from the leg, 
and with bewildering accuracy 
of pitch. Our churchwardens, 
substantial farmers both, and 
that in more than one sense of 
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the word, had other and more 
important fish to fry, and so 
were not available. For Satur- 
day, our usual cricket day, was 
also market day in the county 
town. So, in default of higher 
dignitaries, the clerk, a cobbler 
by trade, was the man for the 
post. 

Those pair, too, I take it, 
were parish clerks and Sunday- 
school masters rolled up into 
one, whom, as a tiny boy at 
school, I watched on a Whit- 
Monday officiating in a match 
played between Radley and 
some neighbouring village. My 
impression is that a stony- 
hearted matron—I was seldom 
without a cold in those days— 
must have laid an embargo on 
my playing on that Whit-Mon- 
day in the minimus game on 
the school-ground. For to pose 
as spectator when I might be 
playing myself never atany time 
commended itself to my fancy. 
I would rather play for Sharn- 
brook v. Barnbrook than watch 
an international match from the 
pavilion at Lord’s. My com- 
panion for the occasion was no 
less a “swell” than the captain 
of our so-called second eleven— 
as a matter of fact it was the 
first eleven of the Junior Club, 
—a fine athlete, but a poor 
scholar. For though several 
years my senior, he was in my 
own form, and I commonly had 
the honour of writing his verses 
for him. It was he who, being 
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a person of varied information 
on other points than prosody, 
had got wind of the affair, 
and being temporarily inca- 
pacitated by reason of a vac- 
cinated arm, he had made up 
his mind to go and see the 
fun, and was pleased not only 
to invite my company but to 
get for us both the required 
permission to go “out of 
bounds.” Out of bounds we 
went accordingly, and arrived 
at our destination, not more 
than a quarter of a mile from 
the school-ground, even as the 
stumps were being pitched. 
The wicket, a mown patch in 
the middle of some pasture 
land, suggested the idea that 
the groundsman had prepared 
it by the simple process of 
inviting all the sore- backed 
donkeys in the neighbourhood 
to come and roll upon it; and 
some of the donkeys had ap- 
parently omitted to take off 
their shoes. There was the 
old familiar booth, with long 
table garnished by quart pots. 
There were the selected cham- 
pions, easily distinguishable 
from the vulgar herd by the 
circumstance that the whole 
twenty-two of them were 
already stripped for the fray, 
guiltless indeed of flannels,— 
as indeed were the whole of 
our minimus game,—but in 
their shirt - sleeves, and sport- 
ing all sorts and colours of 
fancy caps. One gentleman, 
who affected a sort of oriental 
smoking - cap with a_ tassel 
hanging down behind, especi- 
ally commanded our admira- 
tion. There, too, were the 


rival umpires, also by their 
dress easily distinguishable. 
Well, no! 


Pretextati ? It 
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was hardly my idea of holiday 
attire, even though it was 
worn on Whit-Monday. With 
tall hats, white ties, and black 
coats, the umpires rather re- 
called the idea of an Eton 
master or a well-to-do under- 
taker, except for the fact that 
each was carrying in his hand 
a long white wand, of which 
the more ordinary use—for I 
never on any other occasion 
saw the implement handled on 
a week-day—was for the rap- 
ping of the heads of unruly 
or sleepy boys in church on 
Sunday. At first we thought 
that these were carried by way 
of adding dignity to the office, 
but presently were persuaded 
that they were brought with 
an eye to business and for the 
better edification of recalcit- 
rant batsmen. When the 
fieldsmen began to straggle 
out we managed to seoure an 
excellent position for seeing on 
the top of two convenient ant- 
hills, of which there were many 
in that country. Our point of 
vantage had the drawback, to 
be sure, of being about where 
cover- point might have pre- 
ferred to stand. But the ring 
was not too closely kept, the 
other thirty or forty spectators 
squatting or standing in groups 
pretty well where they liked, 
and the off-side fieldsmen were 
few and far between. It may 
be that the position of the 
field in cricket of that type is, 
or used to be, regulated by the 
position of the liquor tent. 
For John Hodge on Whit- 
Monday is apt to be a thirsty 
soul, Having chosen our seats, 
then, we sat down and waited 
for developments, and with the 
very first ball of the match 

















came a very startling develop- 
ment. The batsman, having 
demanded “block,” hammered 
out a mighty grave in the 
pitch, assumed a defiant atti- 
tude, and had a lusty but un- 
successful mow at the first ball. 
This, rather to our surprise, 
was round-arm, not very fast, 
but tolerably straight,—at that 
date, let me say, wides were 
quite fashionable. The ball 
rose straight up off the pitch, 
and as the. batsman stooped for 
the mow, hit him fairly and 
squarely in the eye. This, I 
regret to say, to our intense 
delight. For when were small 
schoolboys anything but brutal? 
The batsman flung down his 
bat and clapped both hands to 
his eye. There was no appeal. 
But the umpire, in exactly the 
same voice as I could imagine 
him leading the responses in 
church, /first enunciated “Hout!” 
and then volunteered the fur- 
ther information “ Leg afront!” 
My companion fell backwards 
off his seat, and fairly shouted 
with laughter. For a moment 
the batsman, still with both 
hands to his eye, appeared in- 
clined to dispute the decision. 
But when the umpire, advanc- 
ing majestically down the 
pitch, both by word of mouth 
and gesture with the wand 
showed himself ready to have 
recourse to compulsion, the 
injured innocent thought bet- 
ter of it, and retired to the 
tent, leaving his bat—probably 
one of the only pair on the side 
—behind him. 

How good a weapon, by the 
way, was now and again one 
of those “olub” bats! A re- 
sult, no doubt, of constant 
hammering. I offered a ser- 
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geant down at Woolwich ten 


years ago thirty shillings for 
the bat with which I had seen 
him make some gorgeous drives 
in a match on privates’ ground. 

“Tf it was mine, sir, you 
should have it and welcome,” 
was the civil answer, “but it 
belongs to the club, and I 
should have to ask the sec- 
retary.” And the secretary 
declined to part with it at 
any price. 

Alas! that I saw no more of 
that game. My companion’s 
form of showing his apprecia- 
tion of the performance—for 
he continued his inane cackling 
—evidently did not commend 
itself to the rustic mind, and 
the school was not always on 
very good terms with the vil- 
lage. So when we saw the 
two umpires, after a brief con- 
sultation, advancing in our 
direction, we thought it prud- 
ent to decamp. 

Occasionally, too, without 
doubt, the choice of the um- 
pire was influenced by consid- 
erations of a man’s fighting- 
weight and capacity. An in- 
stance of this kind came very 
near home to me in the first 
“out” match I played for a 
village near Rugby. 

“T was thinking, sir,” said 
our secretary, the village baker, 
“as wed do well to ask Mr 
‘Ho’”—the gentleman’s name 
really began with a vowel— 
“to stand for us in our match 
agin B——.” 

As all that I knew about Mr 
“Ho” was that he had a very 
red nose, and was reputed to be 
bibulous, I was rather inclined 
to demur to the proposition. 

“But does he know any- 
thing at all about the game?” 
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“Well, I ain’t a-going to 
say as he’s quite what you'd 
call not a Lillywhite’s guide, 
like. But he’s uncommon 
‘andy with his fists, is Mr 
‘Ho,’ and we most in general 
counts on meeting some rough- 
ish customers at B “4 

I at once withdrew my ob- 
jection, but for some reason 
or another Mr “Ho” could 
not be prevailed upon to stand, 
and we had to go without him. 
Fortunately, perhaps, we were 
comfortably beaten, and so the 
affair did not resolve itself 
into a match of fisticuffs. 
Even so, the baker remained 
firm in his conviction that had 
we been lucky enough to se- 
cure Mr “ Ho’s” assistance the 
match might have ended in 
our favour. 

Or again, a man with a 
reputation for having a Ben- 
jamin’s portion of mother-wit, 
or the gift of singing a good 
song, might be the favoured 
candidate for the post. The 
bard, from the Homeric age 
even until now, has ever been 
a welcome guest in village as 
well as courtly circles. And 
a glib tongue and ready wit— 
be they seasoned with never 
so much vulgarity—have been 
found to carry great weight 
when a rustic audience is 
agape. to listen. Certainly an 
intensely vulgar carpenter was 
an important factor of success 
in two football matches which 
I played for a certain village 
nigh upon thirty years ago. 
He was not a player, nor yet an 
umpire, but he used to prowl 
about the touch-line, and in- 
dulge in such truly awful reflec- 
tions upon the personal appear- 
ance, performances, and general 
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morality of the opposition side, 
that two of them were con- 
stantly employed in hunting 
him round the ground, while 
the game went on without them. 
As the obstreperous carpenter 
was fleet of foot, and the sym- 
pathies of our gallery of brick- 
makers pre-enlisted in his 
favour, he managed to elude 
the punishment he so richly 
deserved, and was wise enough 
to make himself scarce before 
the end of the match. After 
I heard him insult, in the 
most outrageous manner, a fine 
player and most excellent fel- 
low on the other side, I drew 
the line, and refused to play 
again if he was admitted to 
the ground. But the villagers 
elected to retain the services 
of the carpenter, the more 
valuable auxiliary. 

But to leave the matter of 
selection, and hark back to 
partiality. I played once in 
a match near Daventry, where 
it was the clearest case of pull 
devil pull baker that I ever saw 
in my life. The “ baker” was 
on our side, and by virtue of 
his superior talent, or better 
luck in receiving more appeals, 
we won the match. But Iam 
bound to say that the other 
party was bad to beat. It is 
well to be modest on occasion, 
and I will admit that my own 
contribution to the success of 
my side was worse than in- 
significant. The other side 
went in first, and I happened 
to be keeping wicket. One 
particular decision given by 
the “devil” was intensely ag- 
gravating to the bowler and 
myself at the time, though 
we could afford to laugh at it 
afterwards. The last ball of 
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an over, a straight and fast 
yorker or indeed full pitch, 
landed on the batsman’s foot, 
which was actually in the block- 
hole. 

“How’s that?” simultane- 
ously from bowler and wicket- 
keeper. 

“ Hover.” 

“But I appealed for lbw,” 
explained the bowler. 

“You says ‘how’s that?’ 
and I says ‘hover,’ and hover 
it is.” 

Nothing more could be ex- 
tracted from the umpire, and 
two at least of our side were 
inclined to chuck up the match 
there and then. But point, a 
wise man, and one who knew 
the ropes, came and whispered 
in my ear— 

“Never mind, it’s all right. 
Our man is worse!” 

And when I glanced at the 
stout party who was moving 
up from the short-leg position, 
I caught his eye, and was not 
a little comforted. Comforted 
for the time only; later on I 
was equally disgusted with him 
and with myself. Bad as the 
wicket was, I had every chance 
given me of making a record 
score that day. For the bowl- 
ing was by no means straight, 
and the feat of getting out at 
one end without being clean 
bowled resolved itself into an 
impossibility. What I actually 
did was to score exactly five 
runs in four completed innings. 
Forewarned that no mercy 
would be shown to me if I 
either left my ground or al- 
lowed the ball to hit my leg 
or to pass the wicket on the off 
side when the “devil” would 
have the decision, I amused my- 
self by gently stopping every 
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ball sent down from one end 
by a very short-pitched and 
simple slow bowler. Where 
the “baker” had his say, I 
was run out, caught at the 
wicket, and badly lbw before 
I retired clean bowled. Even 
then our umpire was not by 
any means satisfied. This he 
showed by giving vent to 
sundry inarticulate sounds, 
palpably intended to attract 
my attention, and by making a 
series of grimaces as I walked 
away. Just as I was leaving 
the ground in the evening he 
came up and volunteered to 
carry my bag to the cart. 

‘What sort of a game was 
that, mister, to walk away 
without giving a chap a 
chance? You might have 
lost the match by it. Why 
didn’t you appeal, they chuck- 
ing up the ball and all?” 

This was Greek to me at the 
time, but in the following week 
came enlightenment, and I 
learned for the first time the 
fact that here and there were 
to be met with at that date 
“Rules of the Ground” as 
distinct from the M.C.C. auth- 
orised version of the laws of 
cricket. For I fell into con- 
versation with a parson, who, 
like many other men of my 
acquaintance, was in full pos- 
session of a grievance. It 
appeared that he had been 
coaching his choir boys in 
cricket, and was not a little 
proud of their prowess. But 
playing their first match away 
from home they had been 
beaten. 

“ And I want your opinion,” 
he concluded, in a querulous 
voice, of the type that drives 
me distracted when I hear it 
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from a pulpit, “for I don’t 
think myself that it was quite 
fair.” 

“ What was not fair?” 

“Why, you see, my boys 
were only beaten by nine runs, 
and they had to get quite 
twenty of the other side’s 
wickets down, and twelve or 
thirteen were clean bowled.” 

“But how many were play- 
ing on a side? The whole 
choir?” 

“ Only eleven.” 

“Two innings, then?” 

“Oh, no; but it’s a rule of 
the ground that we were play- 
ing on, that if any of the field 
either throws up the ball, or 
says ‘out’ before the umpire 
has spoken, it doesn’t count 
‘out,’ and—and my poor boys 
had never played that way 
before. ”- 

Poor parson! And was that 
what was in the “baker’s” 
mind ? 

Curiously enough, many 
years later I knew in the flesh 
a thoroughly honest boy-crick- 
eter, who must have imbibed 
from some unknown source a 
very similar idea of the game. 
Watching a match between 
two preparatory schools, I saw 
a simple catch held at cover- 
point. 

“Poor old Jack!” I mur- 
mured. 

But then? There was a 
momentary hesitation, and the 
bowler, to whom the ball had 
been returned, stared expect- 
antly at the batsman. And 
the batsman stared into space. 
Finally the latter prepared to 
receive the next ball. And the 
bowler, after another brief 
period of hesitation, went on 
bowling. 
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“Great Scot!” I exclaimed 
to a man who was sitting 
next to me, “surely that was 
out!” 

“Never saw a clearer case 


in my life!” 

“Could it have been an 
optical delusion? Could it 
have—— ?” 


“No; look at the umpires,” 
he interrupted me. The um- 
pires were masters of the rival 
schools, and each had set his 
heart on victory. We could 
see that the man by short-leg 
was shaking with laughter, 
and the other looking—think- 
ing, too—daggers. Jack so 
far profited by his escape 
that he made nineteen more 
runs—his side eventually won 
the match by fifteen—before he 
was bowled off his pad. Even 
then he seemed inclined to stop, 
and the wicket-keeper had to 
appeal. 

We intercepted the retiring 
batsman on his way to the 
pavilion, and I tackled him at 
once. 

“T say, Jack, weren’t you 
caught at cover-point?” 

“Well, I thought so,” he 
admitted. 

“But don’t you generally go 
when you're caught at cover- 
point? He isn’t a boundary, 
exactly.” 

“T thought you ought never 
to go out till the umpire has 
given you out. And nobody 
asked him.” 

“A very good rule, too, 
Jack,” struck in my com- 
panion. “Just you stick to 
it, and you'lldo!” And then, 
dragging me away, he added: 
“Jack is very honest, but not 
over bright, and if you tell him 
to go out when he thinks he is 
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out, you will find him march- 
ing off and saying he is lbw 
some day.” 

The bowler, of course, when 
put on his defence, gave the 
ordinary answer of the modern 
preparatory schoolboy— 

“Why didn’t you appeal, 
you little donkey ?” 

“Please, sir, I didn’t know 
I had to.” 

Right for once! But has 
not that stereotyped form of 
reply been called upon to play 
its part in reference to every 
duty and function of prepara- 
tory school life—except, per- 
haps, to the eating of sweet 
stuff? 

Here are two stories, be- 
queathed to me as a legacy 
by one who was a good friend, 
whether on the cricket-field or 
offit. Both things happened in 
. the same neighbourhood within 
a few days, and he wrote the 
stories down and posted them 
off to me. I little dreamed at 
the time that I was to see his 
face again no more. 

On the first occasion, away 
from home on a holiday, he 
was taking a bicycle-ride with 
a view to seeing something of 
a country new to him. He 
had started after breakfast, 
and, riding along leisurely, pre- 
sently came to a field in which 
there were evident prepara- 
tions for a cricket - match. 
There were flags on the 
ground, red posters on the 
gate, and an old fellow was 
standing by the pitch which 
he had apparently just marked 
out. § dismounted, and 
leaving his machine inside 
the gate, strolled on to the 
ground and had a look at the 
wicket. 
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“ Hulloa!” to the old man, 
“your crease is much too 
broad.” For he had noticed 
at once that the popping 
crease was at least twice the 
usual width. 

“You says a8 my crease is 
too broad, do yer? Well, I 
says it ain’t, so there!” 

As the old gentleman seemed 
inclined to be crusty, and the 
width of the crease was of 
no particular consequence to 
S——, he elected to hold his 
tongue. 

Pleased, apparently, to have 
silenced criticism, the old fel- 
low presently went on to im- 
part instruction. 

“You said as my crease was 
too broad, didn’t yer!” 

S—— nodded. 

“P’raps you can tell I this, 
then. Who do it belong to? 
Whose proputty bee’s un?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“Then I tell ’ee. See here 
now.” And with that the 
speaker planted a tolerably 
large boot lengthways in the 
middle of the crease, so that 
he was literally standing on 
the crease, with no part of 
his foot either inside or out- 
side. “It’s mine!” very em- 
phatically. ‘I be umpire, and 
if I’ve a mind to say ‘Hin!’ 
I says ‘Hin!’ and if I’ve 
a mind to say ‘Hout!’ I says 
‘Hout!’” 

The story rather reminds 
one of Bob the pedlar’s thumb 
in ‘The Mill on the Floss.’ 


‘¢ There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


A few days later S had 
promised to play in a match 
between two local teams, 
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Proceedings were to commence 
at 11.30, and he had to travel 
about five miles by a local 
train. referring to be an 
hour or so early rather than 
half an hour late, he left his 
bag at the station to be called 
for by arrangement, walked up 
to the ground, and sat down 
in the verandah of the empty 
pavilion to smoke a pipe. 
There he was presently joined 
by a stout party in a tall hat, 
who was inclined to be almost 
inconveniently conversational. 
After a few attempts to pump 
S——, who, being in mufti, 
might or might not be a 
cricketer, the interlocutor, or 
perhaps I should say Mer- 
curius, apparently satisfied 
himself that the stranger had 
only come to watch the match. 

“Now, who’s agoing to win 
to-day?” he inquired at last; 
“M—— or N——?” naming 
the rival sides. 

” I suppose,” replied 
S , preferring to plump for 
the opposition. 

“T knew,” he wrote to me, 
“that we were pretty bad, 
and couldn’t imagine that the 
others would be worse.” 

“Right you are, lad!” 
heartily responded the other. 
“M—— ’ll win, sure enough. 
Them as is coming ain’t no 
manner of count on, not one 
on ’em. A chap did let on 
as that there S——” (a sort 
of caricature of his companion’s 
name) “onst got an ’underd 
down Lunnon ways or some- 
wheres. I never saw the 
party myself, nor heard tell 
of him neither. But I'll tell 








’ee this—he won't get no 
’underd here, no, 
. neither. 


nor ten 
Cos why, you says? 
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Cos I’m umpire, and I'll take 
jolly good care to see as he 
shan’t.” 

“Thanks!” said S drily. 
“ And he'll take jolly good care 
to see that you ‘shan’t’ um- 
pire! Good morning!” 

An objection was entered 
and successfully maintained. 

“TI didn’t get 100,” wrote 
S——. “There was just one 0 
missing. But we won our 
match.” 

“Silence,” runs an Eastern 
proverb, “is a wise thing, but 
they who observe it are few.” 

Placid and much-to-be-envied 
imperturbability of temper 
marked the paths of an umpire 
who years ago stood in a rustic 
match, where I was one of the 
players, in Northamptonshire. 
Either from ignorance or care- 
lessness, or what was rather 
kindness of heart than partial- 
ity, he confirmed one too evi- 
dently wrong decision with a 
second, and in the end by 
reversing the verdict proved 
himself—if proof was wanting 
—to have been entirely in the 
wrong throughout. 

“How’s that?” shouted our 
wicket-keeper as he knocked 
off the bails of a yokel who had 
stepped beyond the crease to 
meet a slow ball and missed it. 

“Not out,” said the umpire, 
and the yokel, without moving 
his foot or putting his bat 
down, calmly looked over his 
shoulder and made a hideous 
and would-be derisive grimace 
at the stumper. He would 
have done better to have taken 
heed of his ways. 

“How's that?” came the 
second appeal, as the wicket- 
keeper, ball in hand, pulled up 
a stump. 
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“ Not out,” in a louder voice 
from the umpire, backed by 
another hideous grimace from 
the batsman. 

A man who, knowing himself 
to be in his rights, is having 
ugly faces made at him, is apt 
to wax short of temper. 

“ How’s that, then, you old 
idiot?” and this time three 
stumps and two bails showered 
on the ground at the umpire’s 
feet. 

“Well,” said the functionary, 
slowly advancing, and taking 
more careful stock of the situa- 
tion, “I’m sorry, Bill, my boy, 
but you'll have to go now. 
T've give you two good 
chantses. But there, a nod’s 
as good as a wink to a blind 
horse,—ain’t it, mister?” 

The last part of the remark 
was addressed to the wicket- 
keeper, who threw himself on 
his back and fairly shouted 
with laughter, while Bill walked 
over, grinning horribly, and 
the umpire proceeded to collect 
and re-pitch the stumps. 

It is a moot-point to this day 
who was meant to be the blind 
horse—Bill, the umpire himself, 
or the wicket-keeper. I had 
intended to question the umpire 
at the time, but found that he 
had left the ground while I was 
changing. 

Here, in conclusion, is a story 
told me by a very eminent 
cricketer in the pavilion of 
Lords’,—a tale of most dishon- 
est practices, where the home 
umpire, if not primarily re- 
sponsible, was evidently in the 
swim. A certain local club had 
almost a notorious reputation 
for invariably winning their 


matches in the home ground. 
And this was the way of it. 
Two wickets were prepared for 
every match, but the actual 
marking out of the crease was 
postponed till the toss had 
either been won or lost. It 
chanced that the narrator’s 
brother, a gentleman who knew 
his way about the cricket world 
better, as our rustics say, “nor 
here a one or there a one,” was 
taking an eleven down to 
oppose the club. Hither sus- 
picious beforehand of sharp 
practices, or desirous of exam- 
ining the state of the ground, 
he went out to inspect the 
wicket on his arrival. And 
the circumstance that there 
were two wickets, either of 
which might be intended for 
the day’s play, at once appealed 
to him as curious. Testing 
them both with his foot, he 
found that one had been quite 
recently watered and the other 
had not. So, when it came to 
tossing, he may be described 
as being “casum in utrumquo 
paratus.” 

He remained on the ground 
till the opposition captain came 
out of the pavilion. Presently 
they tossed, and the visitor won. 

“Will you go in or out?” 
said the other. 

“We go in—on that wicket,” 
was the answer. 

“Oh, but the other is our 
wicket for to-day.” 

“Then you can go in on it.” 

The home side went in, and 
naturally lost the match. 

“The owner of the house,” 
runs an Arabian proverb, 
“knows best what is in it.” 

So, too, of cricket-grounds ! 
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THE. TEMPERAMENT OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 


BY ARTHUR E, P. WEIGALL, 


A CERTAIN school geography 
book, now out of date, con- 
denses its remarks upon the 
character of our Gallic cousins 
into the following pregnant 
sentence: “The French are a 
gay and frivolous nation, fond 
of dancing and red wine.” The 
description would so nearly 
apply to the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Egypt, that its adop- 
tion here as a text to this 
article cannot be said to be 
extravagant. The unbiassed 
inquirer into the affairs of 
ancient Egypt must discover 
ultimately, and perhaps to his 
regret, that the dwellers on 
the Nile were a “gay and 
frivolous people,” festive, light- 
hearted, and mirthful, “fond 
of dancing and red wine,” and 
pledged to all that is brilliant 
in life. There are very many 
people, naturally, who hold to 
those views which their fore- 
fathers held before them, and 
picture the Egyptians as a 
sombre, gloomy people; re- 
plete with thoughts of Death 
and of the more melancholy 
aspect of religion; burdened 
with the menacing presence of 
a multitude of horrible gods 
and demons, whose priests de- 
manded the erection of vast 
temples for their appeasement ; 
having little joy of this life, 
and much uneasy conjecture 
about the next ; making enter- 
tainment in solemn gatherings 
and ponderous feasts; and 
holding merriment in holy con- 


tempt. Of the five classes into 
which the dictionary divides 
the human temperament, 
namely, the bilious or choleric, 
the phlegmatic, the sanguine, 
the melancholic, and the nerv- 
ous, it is probable that the 
first, the second, and the fourth 
would be those assigned to the 
ancient Egyptians by these 
people. This view is so entirely 
false that one will be forgiven 
if, in the attempt to dissolve it, 
the gaiety of the race is thrust 
before the reader with too little 
extenuation. The sanguine, 
and perhaps the nervous, are 
the classes of temperament 
under which the Egyptians 
must be docketed. It cannot 
be denied that they were an 
industrious and even a strenu- 
ous people, that they indulged 
in the most serious thoughts, 
and attempted to study the 
most complex problems of life, 
and that the ceremonial side of 
their religion occupied a large 
part of their time. But there 
is abundant evidence to show 
that they were one of the least 
gloomy people of the world, 
and that they took their duties 
in the most buoyant manner, 
allowing as much sunshine to 
radiate through their minds 
as shone from the cloudless 
Egyptian skies upon their 
dazzling country. 

It is curiously interesting to 
notice how general is the pre- 
sent belief in the solemnity of 
this ancient race’s attitude 
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towards existence, and how 
little their real character is 
appreciated. Already the 
reader will be protesting, per- 
haps, that the application of 
the geographer’s summary of 
French characteristics to the 
ancient Egyptians lessens in 
no wise its ridiculousness, but 
rather increases it. Let the 
protest, however, be held back 
for a while. Even if the 
Egyptians were only rarely 
frivolous, they were always un- 
commonly gay, and the slight 
exaggeration will be pardoned 
in view of the fact that old 
prejudices have to be violently 
overturned, and the stigma of 
melancholy and ponderous 
sobriety torn from the national 
name. It would be a matter 
of little surprise to some good 
persons if the products of exca- 
vation in the Nile valley con- 
sisted largely of antique black 
kid gloves. 

Like many other nations the 
ancient Egyptians worshipped 
their ancestors, and solid tomb- 
chapels had to be constructed 
in honour of the more import- 
ant dead. Both for the pur- 
pose of preserving the mummy 
intact, and also in order to 
keep the ceremonies going for 
as long a period of time as 
possible, these chapels were 
constructed in a most sub- 
stantial manner, and many of 
them have withstood success- 
fully the siege of the years. 
The dwelling - houses, on the 
other hand, were seldom de- 
livered from father to son; 
but, as in modern Egypt, each 
grandee built a palace for him- 
self, designed to last for a life- 
time only, and hardly one of 
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these mansions still exists even 
as @ ruin. 

Moreover the tombs were 
constructed in the dry desert 
or in the solid hillside, whereas 
the dwelling-houses were situ- 
ated on the damp earth, where 
they had little chance of re- 
maining undemolished. And 
so it is that the main part of 
our knowledge of the Egypt- 
ians is derived from a study 
of their tombs and mortuary 
temples. How false would be 
our estimate of the character 
of a modern nation were we 
to glean our information solely 
from its churchyard inscrip- 
tions! We should know ab- 
solutely nothing of the frivolous 
side of the life of those whose 
bare bones lie beneath the 
gloomy declaration of their 
Christian virtues. It will be 
realised how sincere was the 
light-heartedness of the Egypt- 
ians when it is remembered 
that almost everything in the 
following record of their gaieties 
is derived from a study of the 
tombs, and of objects found 
therein. 

Light - heartedness is the 
key-note of the ancient phil- 
osophy of the country, and 
in this assertion the reader 
will, in most cases, find cause 
for surprise. The Greek tra- 
vellers in Egypt, who returned 
to their native land impressed 
with the wonderful mysticism 
of the Egyptians, committed 
their amazement to paper, and 
so led off that feeling of awed 
reverence which is felt for the 
philosophy of Pharaoh’s sub- 
jects. But in their case there 
was the presence of the priests 
and wise men eloquently to 
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baffle them into the state of 
respect, and there were a@ 
thousand unwritten arguments, 
comments, articles of faith, and 
controverted points of doctrine 
heard from the mouths of the 
believers, to surprise them into 
a reverential attitude. But we 
of the present day have left to 
us only the more outward and 
visible remains of the Egypt- 
ians. There are only the funda- 
mental doctrines to work on, 
the more penetrating notes of 
the harmony to listen to. Thus 
the outline of the philosophy 
is able to be studied without 
any complication, and we have 
no whirligig of priestly talk to 
confuse it. Examined in this 
way, working only from cold 
stones and dry papyri, we are 
confronted with the old “ Eat, 
drink, and be merry,” which 
is at once the happiest and 
most dangerous philosophy 
conceived by man. It is to 
be noticed that this way of 
looking at life is to be found 
in Egypt from the earliest 
times down to the period of 
the Greek occupation of the 
country. That is to say, it 
was a philosophy inborn in 
the Egyptian,—a part of his 
nature. 

Imhotep, the famous phil- 
osopher of Dynasty III., about 
B.C. 3500, said to his disciples : 
‘“‘Behold the dwellings of the 
dead. Their walls fall down, 
their place is no more; they 
are as though they had never 
existed”; and he drew from 
this the lesson that man is 
soon done with and forgotten, 
and that therefore his life 
should be as happy as possible. 
To Imhotep must be attributed 


the earliest known exhortation 
to man to resign himself to his 
candle-end of a life, and to the 
inevitable snuffing-out to come, 
and to be merry while yet he 
may. There is a poem, datin 

from about B.c. 2000, from 
which the following is taken :— 


“Walk after thy heart’s desire so 
long as thou livest. Put myrrh on 
thy head, clothe thyself in fine linen, 
anoint thyself with the true marvels 
of God. . . . Let not thy heart con- 
cern itself, until there cometh to thee 
that age day of lamentation. Yet 
he who is at rest can hear not thy 
complaint, and he who lies in the 
tomb can understand not thy weep- 
ing. Therefore, with smiling face, 
let thy days be happy, and rest not 
therein. For no man carrieth his 
goods away with him; O, no man 
returneth again who is gone thither.” 


Again, we have the same 
sentiments expressed in a tomb 
of about B.c. 1500, belonging 


to a certain Neferhotep, a priest 
of Amen :— 


“That which hath come into being 
must pass away again. ... The 
young men and maidens go to their 
places ; the sun riseth at dawn, and 
setteth again in the hills of the west. 
Men beget and women conceive; 
every nostril smelleth the breath of 
daybreak. The children, too, go to 
the places which are appointed for 
them. O, then, be happy! Come, 
scents and perfumes are set before 
thee ; flowers and lilies for the arms 
and neck of thy beloved, the dweller 
within thy heart, who sitteth beside 
thee. Come, songs and music are 
before thee. Set behind thee all 
cares; think only upon gladness, 
until that day cometh whereon thou 
shalt go down to the land which 
loveth silence.” 


A Ptolemaic inscription quoted 
more fully towards the end of 
this article reads: “Follow 
thy desire by night and by day. 
Put not care within thy heart.” 
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The ancient Egyptian peas- 
ants, like their modern de- 
scendants, were fatalists, and 
a happy carelessness seems to 
have softened the strenuousness 
of their daily tasks. The 
peasants of the present day 
in Egypt so lack the initiative 
to develop the scope of their 
industries that their life cannot 
be said to be strenuous. In 
whatever work they undertake, 
however, they show a wonder- 
ful degree of cheerfulness, 
and a fine disregard for mis- 
fortune. Their forefathers, 
similarly, went through their 
labours with a song upon their 
lips. In the tombs at Sak- 
kara, dating from the Old 
Empire, there are scenes re- 
presenting flocks of goats 
treading in the seed on the 
newly-sown ground, and the 
inscriptions give the song 
which the goat-herds sing :— 


“The goat-herd is in the water with 
the fishes,— 

He speaks with the nar-fish, he talks 
with the pike; 

From the west is your goat-herd ; your 
goat-herd is from the west.” 


The meaning of the words is 
not known, of course, but the 
song seems to have been a 
popular one. A more com- 
prehensible ditty is that sung 
to the oxen by their driver, 
which dates from the New 
Empire :— 


“‘Thresh out for yourselves, ye oxen, 
thresh out for yourselves. 

Thresh out the straw for your food, 
and the grain for your masters. 

Do not rest yourselves, for it is cool 
to-day.” 


Some of the love-songs have 
been preserved from destruc- 
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tion, and these throw much 
light upon the subject of the 
Egyptian temperament. <A 
number of songs, supposed to 
have been sung by a girl to 
her lover, form themselves into 
a collection entitled “The 
beautiful and gladsome songs 
of thy sister, whom thy heart 
loves, as she walks in the 
fields.” The girl is supposed 
to belong to the peasant class, 
and most of the verses are 
sung whilst she is at her 
daily occupation of snaring 
wild duck in the marshes. 
One must imagine the songs 
warbled without any particular 
refrain, just as in the case of 
the modern Egyptians, who 
pour out their ancient tales 
of love and adventure in a 
series of bird-like cadences, 
full-throated, and often wonder- 
fully melodious. A peculiar 
sweetness and tenderness will 
be noticed in the following 
examples, and though they 
suffer in translation, their airy 
lightness and refinement is to 
be distinguished. One char- 
acteristic song, addressed by 
the girl to her lover, runs— 


**Caught by the worm, the wild duck 
cries, 

But in the love-light of thine eyes 

I, trembling, loose the trap. So flies 
The bird into the air. 

What will my angry mother say? 

With basket full I come each day, 

But now thy love hath led me stray, 
And I have set no snare.” 


Again, in a somewhat similar 
strain, she sings— 


‘¢The wild duck scatter far, and now 
Again they light upon the bough 
And cry unto their kind ; 
Anon they gather on the mere— 
But yet unharmed I leave them there, 
For love hath filled my mind.” 
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Another song must, for want 
of space, be given in prose 
form. The girl who sings is 
supposed to be making «4 
wreath of flowers, and as she 
works she cries— 


“T am thy first sister, and to me 
thou art as a garden which I have 
planted with flowers and all sweet- 
smelling herbs. And I have directed 
a canal into it, that thou mightest 
dip thy hand into it when the north 
wind blows cool. The place is beauti- 
ful where we walk, because we walk 
together, thy hand resting within 
mine, our mind thoughtful and our 
heart joyful. It is intoxicating to 
me to hear thy voice, yet my life 
depends upon hearing it. Whenever 
I see thee it is better to me than food 
and drink.” 


One more song must be 
quoted, for it is so artless and 
so full of human tenderness 
that one may risk the accusa- 
tion of straying from the main 
argument in repeating it. It 
runs :— 


‘* The breath of thy nostrils alone 

Is that which maketh my heart to live. 
I found thee : 

God grant thee to me 

For ever and ever.” 


It is really painful to think of 
these words as having fallen 
from the lips of what is now a 
resin-smelling lump of bones 
and hardened flesh, perhaps 
still unearthed, perhaps lying 
in some museum show-case, or 
perhaps kicked about in frag- 
ments over the hot sand of 
some tourist - crowded necro- 
polis. Mummies are the most 
lifeless objects one could well 
imagine. It is impossible even 
for those whose imaginations 
are most powerful, to infuse 
life into a thing so utterly dead 
asan embalmed body; and this 
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fact is partly responsible for 
that atmosphere of stark, 
melancholy sobriety and aloof- 
ness which surrounds the affairs 
of ancient Egypt. In reading 
these verses, it is imperative 
for their right understanding 
that the mummiesand their rest- 
ing-places should be banished 
from the thoughts. This, per- 
haps, will be more easy of ac- 
complishment to the reader 
than to the writer. It is not 
always a simple matter for the 
student to rid himself of the 
atmosphere of the museum, 
where the beads which should 
be jangling on a brown neck 
are lying numbered and labelled 
on red velvet; where the bird- 
trap, once the centre of such 
feathered commotion, is propped 
up in a glass case as “D, 
184329”; and where even the 
document in which the verses 
are written is the lawful booty 
of the grammarian and philol- 
ogist in the library. 

But let those who are un- 
trammelled pass out into the 
sunshine of the Egyptian fields 
and marshes, where the wild 
duck cry to each other as they 
scuttle through the tall reeds. 
Here in the early morning 
comes our songstress, and one 
may see her as clearly as one 
can that Shulamite of King 
Solomon’s day, who has had 
the good fortune to belong to a 
land where stones and bones, 
being few in number, do not 
endanger the atmosphere of the 
literature. One may see her, 
her hair moving in the breeze 
“as a flock of goats that appear 
from Mount Gilead”; her teeth 
white “as a flock of shorn sheep 
which came up from the wash- 
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ing,” and her lips “like a 
thread of scarlet.” Through 
such imaginings alone can one 
appreciate the songs, or realise 
the lightness of the manner in 
which they were sung. 

With such a happy view of 
life amongst the upper classes 
as is indicated by their 
philosophy, and with that 
merry disposition amongst the 
peasants which shows itself in 
their love of song, it is not sur- 
prising to find that asceticism is 
practically unknown in ancient 
Egypt. At first sight, in re- 
flecting on the mysteries and 
religious ceremonies of the 
nation, we are apt to endow 
the priests and other parti- 
cipators with a degree of aus- 
terity wholly unjustified by 
facts. We picture the priest 
chanting his formule in the 
dim light of the temple, the 
atmosphere about him heavy 
with incense; and we imagine 
him as an anchorite who has 
put away the things of this 
world. But in reality there 
seems to have been not even 
such a thing as a celibate 
amongst the priests. Hach 
man had his wife and his 
family, his house, and his com- 
forts of food and fine linen. 
He indulged in the usual pas- 
times and was present at the 
merriest of feasts. The famous 
wise men and magicians, such 
as Uba-ana of the Westcar 
Papyrus, had their wives, their 
parks, their pleasure-pavilions, 
and their hosts of servants. 
Great dignitaries of the Amen 
Church, such as Amenhotep- 
sase, the Second Prophet of 
Amen in the time of Thothmes 
IV., are represented as feast- 


ing with their friends, or driving 
through Thebes in richly-decor- 
ated chariots drawn by pranc- 
ing horses, and attended by 
an array of servants. A mon- 
astic life, or the life of an 
anchorite, was held by the 
Egyptians in scorn; and indeed 
the state of mind which pro- 
duces the monk and the hermit 
was almost entirely unknown 
to the nation in dynastic times. 
It was only in the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods that asceti- 
cism came to be practised ; and 
some have thought that its 
introduction into Egypt is to 
be attributed to the preaching 
of the Hindoo missionaries sent 
from India to the court of the 
Ptolemies. 

The religious teachings of the 
Egyptians before the Ptolemaic 
era do not suggest that the 
mortification of the flesh was 
a possible means of purifying 
the spirit. An appeal to the 
senses and to the emotions, 
however, was considered as a 
legitimate method of reaching 
the soul. The Egyptians were 
passionately fond of ceremonial 
display. Their huge temples, 
painted as they were with the 
most brilliant colours, formed 
the setting of processions and 
ceremonies in which music, 
rhythmic motion, and colour 
were brought to a point of 
excellence. In honour of some 
of the gods dances were con- 
ducted; while celebrations, such 
as the fantastic Feast of 
Lamps, were held on the anni- 
versaries of religious events. 
In these gorgeously spectacular 
ceremonies there was no place 
for anything sombre or austere, 
nor could they have been con- 
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ceived by any but the most 
life-loving temperaments. 

As in his religious functions, 
so in his home, the Egyptian 
regarded brilliancy and fest- 
ivity as an edification. When 
in trouble or distress, he was 
wont to relieve his mind as 
readily by an appeal to the 
vanities of this world as by 
an invocation of the powers 
of Heaven. Thus, when King 
Sneferu, of Dynasty IV., was 
oppressed with the cares of 
state, his councillor Zazamankh 
constructed for him a pleasure 
boat which was rowed around 
a lake by the most beauti- 
ful damsels obtainable. And 
again, when Unu-Amen, the 
envoy of Herhor of Dynasty 
XXI., had fallen into trouble 
with the pirates of the Medi- 
terranean, his depression was 
banished by a gift of a 
dancing - girl, two vessels of 
wine, a young goat of tender 
flesh, and a message which 
read —“ Eat and drink, and 
let not thy heart be wearied 
with cares.” 

An intense craving for 
brightness and cheerfulness is 
to be observed on all sides, 
and the attempt to cover 
every action of life with a 
kind of lustre is perhaps the 
most apparent characteristic 
of the race. At all times the 
Egyptians decked themselves 
with flowers, and rich and 
poor alike breathed what they 
called “the sweet north wind” 
through a screen of blossoms. 
At their feasts and festivals 
each guest was presented with 
necklaces and crowns of lotus- 
flowers, and a specially selected 
bouquet was carried in the 
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hands. Constantly, as the 
hours passed, fresh flowers 
were brought to them, and 
the guests are shown in the 
tomb paintings in the act of 
burying their noses in the 
delicate petals with an air of 
luxury which even the con- 
ventionalities of the draughts- 
man cannot hide. In the 
women’s hair a flower was 
pinned which hung down 
before the forehead; and a 
cake of ointment, concocted of 
some sweet-smelling unguent, 
was so arranged upon the 
head that, as it slowly melted, 
it re-perfumed the flower. 
Complete wreaths of flowers 
were sometimes worn, and this 
was the custom as much in 
the dress of the home as in 
that of the feast. The com- 
mon people also arrayed them- 
selves with wreaths of lotuses 
at all galas and carnivals. 
The room in which a feast 
was held was decorated lav- 
ishly with flowers. Blossoms 
crept up the delicate pillars 
to the roof; garlands twined 
themselves around the tables 
and about the jars of wine; 
and single buds lay in every 
dish of food. Even the dead 
were decked in their tombs 
with a mass of flowers, as 
though the mourners would 
hide with the living delights 
of the earth the misery of 
the grave. 

The Egyptian loved his gar- 
den, and filled it with all 
manner of beautiful flowers. 
Great parks were laid out by 
the Pharaohs, and it is re- 
corded of Thothmes III. that 
he brought back from his 
Asiatic campaigns vast quan- 
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tities of rare plants with 
which to beautify Thebes. 
Festivals were held at the 
season when the flowers were 
in full bloom, and the light- 
hearted Egyptian did not 
fail to make the flowers talk 
to him, in the imagination, 
of the delights of life. In 
one case a fig-tree is made 
to call to a passing maiden 
to come into its shade, 


“Come,” it says, “and spend this 

festal day, and to-morrow, and 
the day after to-morrow, sitting in 
my shadow. Let thy lover sit at 
thy side, and let him drink. .. . 
Thy servants will come with the 
dinner-things—they will bring drink 
of every kind, with all manner of 
cakes, flowers of yesterday and of 
to-day, and all kinds of refreshing 
fruit.” 
Than this one could hardly 
find a more convincing in- 
dication of the gaiety of the 
Egyptian temperament. 

The affection displayed by 
the Egyptians for bright 
colours would alone indicate 
that their temperament was 
not melancholic. The houses 
of the rich were painted with 
colours which would be re- 
garded as crude had they 
appeared in the Occident, but 
which are admissible in Egypt 
where the natural brilliancy of 
the sunshine and the scenery 
demands a more extreme colour- 
scheme in decoration. The 
pavilions in which the nobles 
“made a happy day,” as they 
phrased it, were painted with 
the most brilliant wall-decora- 
tions, and the delicately-shaped 
lotus columns supporting the 
roof were striped with half a 
dozen colours, and were hung 
with streamers of linen. The 
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ceilings and pavements seem 
to have afforded the artists a 
happy field for a display of 
their originality and skill, and 
it is on these stretches of 
smooth-plastered surface that 
gems of Egyptian art are often 
found. A pavement from the 
palace of Akhnaton at Tell el 
Amarna shows a scene in which 
& cow is depicted frisking 
through the reeds, and birds 
are represented flying over the 
marshes. In the palace of 
Amenhotep III. at Gurneh 
there was a ceiling decoration 
representing a flight of doves, 
which, in its delicacy of exeeu- 
tion and colouring, is not to be 
classed with the crude forms 
of Egyptian decoration, but 
indicates an equally light- 
hearted temperament in its 
creator. It is not probable 
that either bright colours or 
daintiness of design would 
emanate from the brains of a 
sombre-minded people. 

Some of the feminine gar- 
ments worn in ancient Egypt 
were exceedingly gaudy, and 
they made up in colour all that 
they lacked in variety of design. 
In the Middle and New Em- 
pires the robes of the men were 
as many-hued as their wall 
decorations, and as rich in 
composition. One may take 
as a typical example the cos- 
tume of a certain priest who 
lived at the end of Dynasty 
XVIII. An elaborate wig 
covers his head ; a richly orna- 
mented necklace: surrounds his 
neck; the upper part of his 
body is clothed in a tunic of 
gauze-like linen; as a skirt 
there is swathed around him 
the most delicately coloured 
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fine linen, one end of which is 
brought up and thrown grace- 
fully over his arm; decorated 
sandals cover his feet and curl 
up over his toes; and in his 
hand ke carries a jewelled 
wand surmounted by feathers. 
It would be an absurdity to 
state that these folds of fine 
linen hid a heart set on things 
higher than this world and its 
vanities. Nor do the objects 
of daily use found in the tombs 
suggest any austerity in the 
Egyptian character. There is 
no reflection of the Underworld 
to be looked for in the orna- 
mental bronze mirrors, nor 
smell of death in the frail 
perfume pots. Religious ab- 
straction is not to be sought 
in lotus-formed drinking-cups, 
and mortification of the body 
is certainly not practised on 
golden chairs and soft cushions. 
These were the objects buried 
in the tombs of the priests and 
religious teachers. 

The puritanical tendency of 
@ race can generally be dis- 
covered by a study of the 
personal names of the people. 
The names by which the Egyp- 
tians called their children are 
as gay as they are pretty, and 
lack entirely the Puritan char- 
acter. ‘“Hyes-of-love,” ‘‘My- 
lady -is-as-gold,” “Cool-breeze,” 
“Gold-and-lapis-lazuli,” “Beau- 
tiful- morning,” are Egyptian 
names very far removed from 
“ Through - trials - and - tribula- 
tions- we-enter-into - the - King- 
dom -of-Heaven Jones,” which 
is the actual name of a now 
living scion of a Roundhead 
family. And the well-known 
“Praise-God Barebones” has 
little todo with the Egyptian 
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“ Beautiful - Kitten,” ‘ Little- 
Wild-Lion,” “I-have-wanted- 
you,” “Sweetheart,” and so on, 

The nature of the folk-tales 
is equally indicative of the 
temperament of a nation. The 
stories which have come down 
to us from ancient Egypt are 
often as frivolous as they are 
quaint. Nothing delighted the 
Egyptians more than the list- 
ening to a tale told by an 
expert story-teller; and it is to 
be supposed that such persons 
were in as much demand in the 
old days as they are now. One 
may still read of the adven- 
tures of the Prince who was 
fated to die by a dog, a snake, 
or @ crocodile; of the magician 
who made the waters of the 
lake heap themselves up that 
he might descend to the bottom 
dry-shod te recover a lady’s 
jewel; of the fat old wizard 
who could cut a man’s head 
off and join it again te his 
body ; of the fairy godmothers 
who made presents to a new- 
born babe; of the shipwrecked 
sailor who was thrown up on 
an island inhabited by serpents 
with human natures; of the 
princess in the tower whose 
lovers spent their days in at- 
tempting to climb to her win- 
dow,—and so on. The stories 
have no moral, they are not 
pompous: they are purely amus- 
ing, interesting, and romantic. 
As an example one may quote 
the story which is told of 
Prince Setna, the son of Ram- 
eses II, This Prince was one 
day sitting in the court of the 
temple of Ptah, when he saw 
& woman pass “beautiful ex- 
ceedingly, there being no 
woman of her beauty.” There 
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were wonderful golden orna- 
ments upon her, and she was 
attended by fifty-two persons, 
themselves of some rank and 
much beauty. ‘“ The hour that 
Setna saw her, he knew not 
the place on earth where he 
was”; and he called to his 
servants and told them to “go 
quickly to the place where she 
is, and learn what comes under 
her command.” The beautiful 
lady proved finally to be named 
Tabubna, the daughter of a 
priest of Bast, the Cat. Setna’s 
acquaintance with her was 
later of a most disgraceful 
character; and, from motives 
which are not clear, she made 
him murder his own children 
to please her. At the critical 
moment, however, when the 
climax is reached, the old, old 
joke is played upon the listener, 
who is told that Setna then 
woke up, and discovered that 
the whole affair had been an 
afternoon dream in the shade 
of the temple court. 

The Egyptians often amused 
themselves by drawing comic 
pictures and caricatures, and 
there is an interesting series 
still preserved in which ani- 
mals take the place of human 
beings, and are shown perform- 
ing all manner of antics. One 
sees a cat walking on its hind 
legs driving a flock of geese, 
while a wolf carrying a staff 
and knapsack leads a herd of 
goats. There is a battle of the 
mice and cats, and the king of 
the mice, in his chariot drawn 
by two dogs, is seen attacking 
the fortress of the cats. A 
picture which is worthy of 
Edward Lear shows a ridi- 
culous hippopotamus seated 
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amidst the foliage of a tree, 
eating from a table, whilst a 
crow mounts a ladder to wait 
upon him. There are carica- 
tures showing women of fashion 
rouging their faces, unshaven 
and really amusing old tramps, 
and so forth. Even upon the 
walls of the tombs there are 
often comic pictures, in which 
one may see little girls fighting 
and tearing at each others’ 
hair, men tumbling one over 
another as they play, and the 
like; and one must suppose 
that these were the scenes 
which the owner of the tomb 
wished to perpetuate through- 
out the eternity of Death. 
The Egyptians took keen 
delight in music In the 
sound of the trumpet and on 
the well-tuned cymbals they 
praised God in Egypt as mer- 
rily as the Psalmist could wish. 
The strings and the pipe, the 
lute and the harp, made music 
at every festival — religious, 
national, or private. Plato 
tells us that “nothing but 
beautiful forms and fine music 
was permitted to enter into 
the assemblies of young people” 
in Egypt; and he states that 
music was considered as being 
of the greatest consequence 
for its beneficial effects upon 
youthful minds. Strabo re- 
cords the fact that music was 
largely taught in Egypt, and 
the numbers of musical instru- 
ments buried in the tombs or 
represented in the decorations 
confirm his statement. The 
music was scientifically taught, 
and a knowledge of harmony 
is apparent in the complicated 
forms of the instruments, The 
harps sometimes had as many 
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as twenty-two strings; the 
long- handled guitars, fitted 
with three strings, were cap- 
able of wide gradations; and 
the flutes were sufficiently com- 
plicated to be described by 
early writers as “ many-toned.” 
The Egyptian did not merely 
bang a drum with his fist be- 
cause it made a noise, nor blow 
blasts upon a trumpet as a 
means of expressing the inex- 
pressible. He was an educated 
musician, and he employed the 
medium of music to encourage 
his lightness of heart and to 
render his gaiety more gay. 
One sees representations of 
the women in a rich man’s 
harem amusing themselves by 
dancing and singing. In the 
tomb of Ay there is a scene 
showing the interior of the 
women’s quarters, and here 
the ladies are shown dancing, 
playing guitars, feasting, or 
adorning themselves with their 
jewellery; while the store-rooms 
are seen to be filled with all 
manner of musical instruments, 
as well as of mirrors, boxes of 
clothes, and articles of feminine 
use. At feasts and banquets a 
string band played during the 
meal, and songs were sung to 
the accompaniment of the harp. 
At religious festivals choruses 
of male and female voices were 
introduced. Soldiers marched 
through the streets to the 
sound of trumpets and drums, 
and marriage processions and 
the like were led by a band. 
At the feasts it was customary 
for the dancing-girls, who were 
employed for the amusement of 
the guests, to perform their 
dances and to play a guitar or 
@ flute at the same time. One 
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sees representations of girls, 
their heads thrown back and 
their long hair flying, merrily 
twanging a guitar as they skip 
round the room. In the civil 
and religious processions many 
of the participators danced 
along as though from sheer 
lightness of heart; and on 
some occasions even the band 
footed it down the high-road, 
circling, jumping, and skipping 
as they played. 

The words for “rejoice” and 
‘“‘dance” were synonymous in 
the literature of the Egyptians. 
In early days dancing naturally 
implied rejoicing, and rejoicing 
was most easily expressed by 
dancing. But the Egyptians 
of the refined periods more 
often danced to amuse them- 
selves, regarding it, just as we 
do at the present day, as an 
exhilaration. Persons of the 
upper classes, however, did not 
indulge very freely in it, but 
preferred to watch the perform- 
ances of professional dancers. 
At all banquets dancing was as 
indispensable as wine, women, 
and song, and it rather de- 
pended on the nature of the 
wine and women as to whether 
the guests joined personally in 
the sport or sat still while the 
dancers swayed around the 
room. The professionals were 
generally women, but some- 
times men were employed, and 
one sees representations of a 
man performing some difficult 
solo while a chorus of women 
sings and marks time by clap- 
ping the hands. Men and 
women danced together on 
occasions, but as a general 
rule the Egyptian preferred to 
watch the movements of the 
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more graceful sex by them- 


selves. The women sometimes 
danced naked, to show off the 
e of their poses and the 
suppleness of their muscles ; 
sometimes they were decked 
with ribbons only; and some- 
times they wore transparent 
dresses made of linen of the 
finest texture. It was not un- 
usual for them to carry tam- 
bourines and castanets with 
which to beat time to their 
dances. On the other hand, 
there were delicate and sober 
performances, unaccompanied 
by music. The paintings show 
some of the poses to have been 
exceedingly graceful, and there 
were character dances enacted 
in which the figures must 
have been ‘highly dramatic 
and artistic. For example, 
the tableau which occurs in 
one dance, and is called “The 
Wind,” shows two of the 
dancing-girls bent back like 
reeds when the wind blows 
upon them, while a _ third 
figure stands over them in 
protection, as though symbol- 
ising the immovable rocks. 
But more usually the merry 
mood of the Egyptians asserted 
itself in a demand for some- 
thing approaching nearer to 
buffoonery. Thedancers whirled 
one another about in the wildest 
manner, often tumbling head 
over heels on the floor. A 
trick, attended generally with 
success, consisted in the at- 
tempt by the dancers to balance 
the body upon the head with- 
out the support of the arms. 
This buffoonery was highly 
appreciated by the audience 
which witnessed it; and the 
banqueting-room must have 
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been full of the noise of riotous 
mirth. One cannot, indeed, re- 
gard a feast as pompous or 
solemn at which the banging 
of the tambourines and the 
click of castanets vied with 
the clatter of the dishes and 
the laughter of the guests in 
creating a general hullabaloo. 
Let those state who will that 
the Egyptian was a gloomy 
individual, but first let them 
not fail to observe that same 
Egyptian standing upon his 
head amidst the roars of laugh- 
ter of his friends. 

Dancing as a religious cere- 
mony is to be found in many 
primitive countries, and in 
Egypt it exists at the present 
day in more than one form. 
In the days of the Pharaohs 
it was customary to institute 
dances in honour of some of 
the gods, more especially those 
deities whose concerns were 
earthy—that is to say, those 
connected with love, joy, birth, 
death, fertility, reproduction, 
and so on. It will be remem- 
bered how David danced before 
the Ark of the Lord, and how 
his ancestors danced in honour 
of the golden calf. In Egypt 
the king was wont to dance 
before the great god Min of 
the crops, and at harvest-time 
the peasants performed their 
thanksgiving before the figures 
of Min in thismanner. Hathor 
and Bast, the two great god- 
desses of pleasure, were wor- 
shipped in the dance. Hathor 
was mistress of sports and 
dancing, and patron of amuse- 
ments and mirth, joy and 
pleasure, beauty and love; 


and in regard to the happy 
temperament of the Egyptians, 
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it is significant that this god- 
dess was held in the highest 
esteem throughout the history 
of the nation. 

Bast was honoured by a 
festival which for merriment 
and frivolity could not well be 
equalled. The festival took 
place at Bubastis, and is de- 
scribed by Herodotus in the 
following words :— 


“This is the nature of the cere- 
mony on the — to Bubastis. They 
go by water, and numerous boats are 
crowded with persons of both sexes. 
During the voyage several women 
strike the pin» 4 some men play 
the flute, the rest singing and clap- 
ping their hands. As they pass near 
a town they bring the boat close to 
the bank. Some of the women con- 
tinue to sing and play the cymbals ; 
others cry out as long as they can, 
and utter mocking jests against the 
—_ of the town, who begin to 

ce, while the former pull up their 
clothes before them in a scoffing 
manner. The same is repeated at 
every town they pass upon the river. 
Arrived at Bubastis, they celebrate 
the festival of Bast, sacrificing a 
great number of victims, and on that 
occasion a greater consumption of 
wine takes place than during the 
whole of the year.” 


At this festival of Bast half 
the persons taking part in the 
celebrations must have become 
intoxicated. The Egyptians 
were always given to wine- 
drinking, and Athenzus goes 
so far as to say that they were 
a nation addicted to system- 
atic intemperance. The same 
writer, on the authority of 
Hellanicus, states that the 
vine was cultivated in the 
Nile valley at a date earlier 
than that at which it was first 
grown by any other people; 
and it is to this circumstance 
that Dion attributes the Egyp- 
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tian’s love of wine. Strabo 
and other writers speak of 
the wines of Egypt as being 
particularly good, and vari- 
ous kinds emanating from 
different localities are men- 
tioned. The wines made from 
grapes were of the red and 
white varieties ; but there were 
also fruit wines, made from 
pomegranates and other fruits. 
In the lists of offerings in- 
scribed on the walls of temples 
and tombs one sees a large 
number of varieties recorded— 
wines from the north, wines 
from the south, wines pro- 
vincial, and wines foreign. 
Beer, made of barley, was also 
drunk very largely, and this 
beverage is heartily commended 
by the early writers. Indeed, 
the wine- and beer-bibber was 
so common an offender against 
the dignity of the nation, that 
every moralist who arose had a 
word tosay against him. Thus, 
for example, in the Maxims 
of Ani one finds the moralist 
writing— 


“Do not put thyself in a beer- 
house. An evil thing are words 
— as coming from thy mouth 
when thou dost not know that they 
have been said by thee. When thou 
fallest thy limbs are broken, and 
nobody giveth thee a hand. Thy 
comrades in drink stand up, saying, 
* Away with this drunken man.’” 


The less thoughtful members 
of society, however, considered 
drunkenness as a very good 
joke, and even went so far as 
to portray it in their tomb 
decorations. One sees men 
carried home from a feast 
across the shoulders of three 
of their companions, or igno- 
miniously hauled out of the 
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house by their ankles and the 
scruff of their neck. In the 
tomb of Paheri at El Kab 
women are represented at a 
feast, and scraps of their con- 
versation are recorded, such, 
for instance, as “Give me 
eighteen cups of wine, for I 
should love to drink to drunken- 
ness: my inside is as dry as 
straw.” There are actually 
representations of women over- 
come with nausea through im- 
moderate drinking, and being 
attended by servants who have 
hastened with basins to their 
assistance. In another tomb- 
painting a drunken man is seen 
to have fallen against one of 
the delicate pillars of the 
pavilion with such force that 
it has toppled over, to the 
dismay of the guests around. 
In the light of such scenes as 
these one may picture the life 
of an Egyptian in the elder 
days as being not a little de- 
praved. One sees the men in 
their gaudy raiment, and the 
women luxuriously clothed, 
staining their garments with 
the wine spilt from the drink- 
ing-bowls as their hands shake 
with their drunken laughter ; 
and the vision of Egyptian 
solemnity is still further ban- 
ished at the sight. It is only 
too obvious that a land of 
laughter and jest, feasting and 
carouse, must be situated too 
near a Pompeian volcano to be 
capable of endurance, and the 
inhabitants too purposeless in 
their movements to avoid at 
some time or other running 
into the paths of burning lava. 
The people of Egypt went mer- 
rily through the radiant valley 
in which they lived, employing 
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all that the gods had given 
them,— not only the green 
palms, the thousand birds, the 
blue sky, the hearty wind, the 
river and its reflections, but 
also the luxuries of their civil- 
isation,—to makefor themselves 
a frail feast of happiness. And 
when the last flowers, the latest 
empty drinking-cup, fell to the 
ground, nothing remained to 
them but that sodden, drunken 
night of disgrace which shocks 
one so at the end of the dynastic 
history, and which inevitably 
led to the fall of the nation. 
One need not dwell, however, 
on this aspect of the Egyptian 
temperament. It is more pleas- 
ing, and as pertinent to the 
argument, to follow the old 
lords of the Nile into the sun- 
shine once more, and to glance 
for a moment at their sports. 
Hunting was a pleasure to 
them, in which they indulged 
at every opportunity. One 
sees representations of this 
with great frequency upon the 
walls of the tombs. A man 
will be shown standing in «4 
reed boat which has been 
pushed in amongst the waving 
papyrus. <A boomerang is in 
his hand, and his wife by his 
side helps him to locate the 
wild duck, so that he may 
penetrate within throwing-dis- 
tance of the birds before they 
rise. Presently up they go 
with a whir, and the m- 
erang claims its victims ; while 
all manner of smaller birds 
dart from amidst the reeds, 
and gaudy butterflies pass 
startled overhead. Again one 
sees the hunter galloping in 
his chariot over the hard sand of 
the desert, shooting his arrows 
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at the gazelle as he goes. Or yet 
again with his dogs he is shown 
in pursuit of the long - eared 
Egyptian hare, or of some other 
creature of the desert. When 
not thus engaged he may be 
seen excitedly watching a bull- 
fight, or eagerly judging the 
merits of rival wrestlers, boxers, 
and fencers. One may follow 
him later into the seclusion of 
his garden, where, surrounded 
by a wealth of trees and flowers, 
he plays draughts with his 
friends, romps with his children, 
or fishes in his artificial ponds. 
There is much evidence of this 
nature to show that the Egyp- 
tian was as much given to these 
healthy amusements as he was 
to the mirth of the feast. Jose- 
* phus states that the Egyptians 
were a people addicted to plea- 
sure, and the evidence brought 
together in the foregoing pages 
shows that his statement is to 
be confirmed. In sincere joy 
of living they surpassed any 
other nation of the ancient 
world. Life was a thing of 
such delight to the Egyptian, 
that he shrank equally from 
losing it himself and from tak- 
ing it from another. His prayer 
was that he might live to bea 
centenarian. In spite of the 
many wars of the Egyptians, 
there was less unnecessary 
bloodshed in the Nile valley 
than in any other country 
which called itself civilised. 
Death was as terrible to them 
as it was inevitable, and the 
constant advice of the thinker 
was that the living should 
make the most of their life, 
When a king died, it was said 
that ‘‘he went forth to heaven 
having spent life in happiness,” 
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or that “he rested after life, 
having completed his years in 
happiness.” It is true that the 
Egyptians wished to picture the 
after-life as one of continuous 
joy. One sees representations 
of a man’s soul seated in the 
shade of the fruit-trees of the 
Underworld, while birds sing 
in the branches above him, and 
a lake of cool water lies before 
him ; but they seemed to know 
that this was too pleasant a 
picture to be the real one. A 
woman, the wife of a high 
priest, left upon her tombstone 
the following inscription ad- 
dressed to her husband :— 


“©, brother, husband, friend,” she 
says, “thy desire to drink and to 
eat hath not ceased. Therefore be 
drunken, enjoy the love of women— 
make holiday. Follow thy desire by 
night and by day. Put not care 
within thy heart. Lo! are not these 
the years of thy life upon earth? 
For as for the Underworld, it is a land 
of slumber and heavy darkness, a 
resting-place for those who have 

within it. Each sleepeth there 
in his own form, they never awake to 
see their fellows, they behold not 
their fathers nor their mothers, their 
heart is careless of their wives and 
children.” 


She knows that she will be too 
deeply steeped in the stupor of 
the Underworld to remember 
her husband, and unselfishly 
she urges him to continue to 
be happy after the manner of 
his nation. Then, in a passage 
which rings down the years in 
its terrible beauty, she tells of 
her utter despair, lying in the 
gloomy Underworld, suffocated 
with the mummy bandages, and 
craving for the light, the laugh- 
ter, and the coolness of the day. 


“The water of life,” she cries, 
“with which every mouth is moist- 
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ened, is corruption to me, the water 
that is by me corrupteth me, I know 
not what to do since I came into the 
valley. Give me running water; say 
to me, ‘ Water shall not cease to be 
brought to thee.’ Turn my face to 
the north wind upon the edge of the 
water. Verily thus shall my heart 
be cooled and refreshed from its 
pain.” 

It is, however, the glory of life, 
rather than the horror of death, 
which is the dominant note in 
the inscriptions and reliefs. 
The scenes in the tomb decora- 
tions seem to cry out for very 
joy. The artist has imprisoned 
in his representations as much 
sheer happiness aS was ever 
infused into cold stone. One 
sees there the gazelle leaping 
over the hills as the sun rises, 
the cocks flapping their wings 
and crowing, the wild duck 
rising from the marshes, and 
the butterflies flashing over- 
head. The fundamental joy of 
living—that gaiety of life which 
the human being may feel in 
common with the animals—is 
shown in these scenes as clearly 
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as is the merriment in the 
representations of feasts and 
dancing. In these paintings 
and reliefs one finds an exact 
illustration to the joyful exhort- 
ation of the Psalmist as he cries, 
‘Let the heavens rejoice, and 
let the earth be glad; .. . let 
the field be joyful, and all that 
is therein.” In a land where, 
to quote one of their own poems, 
“the tanks are full of water 
and the earth overflows with 
love,” where “the cool north 
wind” blows merrily over the 
fields, and the sun never ceases 
to shine, it would be a remark- 
able phenomenon if the ancient 
Egyptians had not developed 
the sanguine temperament. The 
foregoing pages have shown 
them at their feasts, in their 
daily occupations, and in their 
sports, and the reader will find 
that it is not difficult to describe 
them, in the borrowed words of 
the old geographer, as a people 
always gay and often frivolous, 
and never-ceasingly “fond of 
dancing and red wine.” 
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BY HUGH CLIFFORD, 


XIII. 


THE month wore to an end at 
last, this month which had held 
for Saleh so many startling 
experiences ; and presently word 
was sent to him by Baker that 
a steam-launch was in readiness 
to carry him up-river to the 
administrative headquarters of 
the State. Saleh, who had 
seen his father almost every 
night so long as it was a ques- 
tion of playing cards with him, 
found it curiously difficult to 
arrange a meeting for the pur- 
pose of formal leave-taking; but 
as soon as this had been accom- 
plished, and his farewells to his 
mother had been said, he started 
upon his journey. He did not 
go alone, for Raja Pahliwan 
Indut and half a dozen other 
men, retainers of his mother’s 
household, attached themselves 
to him after the frankly para- 
sitic Malayan fashion. Raja 
Pahlawan, by virtue of his rank 
and past prowess, drew a 
monthly stipend from State 
funds, but the rest of the 

y had determined, after 
due deliberation, but with- 
out consulting the person 
principally concerned, to live 
for the future with and on 
Saleh. 

Kuala Pékara, the adminis- 
trative capital aforesaid, lies 
some two hundred and fifty 
miles up the Pélésu river from 
its mouth, close to which the 
Court of the King is situated. 








The river flows grandly from 
the interior through magnifi- 
cent forest country, receiving 
on either bank the frequent 
tribute of other great streams, 
and its banks are now marvel- 
lous cliffs of jungle—tangles of 
giant tree, erowding under- 
wood, clinging vine, and fes- 
tooning parasite—rising sheer 
from the water’s brink, now 
long clusters of villages deep 
in the shade of palm and fruit- 
trees, now wide expanses of 
grass- grown meadow, where 
the grazing-grounds dip to the 
river, and the banks are cut 
into huge, trampled clefts by 
the passage of the kine trooping 
down to drink. Occasional 
wooded islands broke the mon- 
otony of the river, or yellow 
sand-spits and big wedges of 
granite ran far out into its 
course; and over all by day 
smiled the joyous Malayan 
sunshine, while at night the 
tropical moon turned all this 
riverine world to the likeness 
of a fairyland. 

Saleh, lying in a long rattan 
chair at the bow of the launch, 
drank in the scenes which suc- 
ceeded one another in bewilder- 
ing succession, and felt himself 
thrilled by an almost fierce 
appreciation of their beauty. 
This faculty of enjoyment he 
owed to his English training, 
for Malays set little store by 
the loveliness of inanimate 
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nature, but the thoughts which 
crowded his mind were not 
sympathetic to the white men 
and their works. This miracle 
of beauty, he told himself again 
and again, was the country 
over which his family had ruled 
from time immemorial; it was 
his, his, his, —his inalienable 
right and heritage! The folly 
of his father, who was content 
to barter so glorious a birth- 
right for empty days wasted 
among his women, his decoy 
doves, and his trivial pleasures, 
appealed to Saleh now as sheer 
madness. The King, perhaps, 
was constitutionally unfitted 
for rule, but he, Saleh, was cast 
in a different mould. This 
country was his country, these 
people were his people: Allah, 
the Merciful, the Compassion- 
ate, had dowered him with high 
estate. Was it not iniquitous, 
shameful, that his authority 
and his responsibilities, both 
equally the gift of Allah, should 
be suffered by him unresistingly 
to be usurped by white men 
who were infidels? 

If the English had “left him 
alone,” he, too, would have 
grown up in a Malayan Court 
content with such paltry pleas- 
ures as such places can afford 
to a prince, and inclined as 
little as was his father to 
take an active part in the 
administration of his country. 
But the English in their wis- 
dom had decreed that Saleh 
should not be left alone; 
wherefore, having robbed him 
of a taste for such things 
a8 are wont commonly to keep 
young native rfjas quiescent, 
they had inspired him with 
cravings and ambitions which 
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the whole practice of their ad- 
ministrative system rendered 
it impossible that he should 
ever adequately gratify. Saleh 
did not fully understand this 
as yet, nor did the white men; 
but the former, as he journeyed 
through the land of his fathers, 
was torn by discontent and 
resentment because the old 
order changing had given 
place to the new, and because 
the reawakened Muhammadan 
within him whispered that in 
this way of transformation 
God surely was not fulfilling 
Himself. 

Here and there the riverine 
landscape was set with a trim 
British station,—a cluster of 
bungalows in well-kept grounds, 
a police barracks, court-house, 
and hospital, each putting the 
seal, as it were, upon the ad- 
ministration of the country, 
Saleh’s country, by the white 
men. In each of these stations 
there were one or more fine- 
run young Englishmen, lean 
from much hard work, who 
were “in charge” of so many 
hundreds of square miles of 
country, and responsible there- 
for, not to Saleh or to his 
father the King, but to the 
Resident at Kuala Pék4ra. 
They came on board the 
launch, greeted Saleh court- 
eously, generally, he noticed, 
in the vernacular, invited him 
up to their bungalows while 
the launch took in firewood, 
and introduced him to hosts 
of grave-eyed chiefs, village 
headmen, and elders. It was 
an added humiliation to Saleh 
that he should have to be 
made known to these men— 
men who by birth and im- 
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memorial tradition were vas- 
sals of his house—by white 
men; but what hurt him far 
more shrewdly was the posi- 
tion which he found himself 
to occupy in regard to the 
chiefs, as compared with that 
held by the white District 
Officers. From the great ter- 
ritorial chiefs, who of old had 
had power of life and death 
in their hands, to the mean- 
est villager, every one treated 
him with the same marked 
and ceremonious respect, sal- 
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uting him as a royalty with 
uplifted hands, declining to be 
seated in his presence other- 
where than on the floor, and 
styling themselves “ thy slave” 
in conversation with him; but 
it was not to him, but to the 
young white men, Saleh noted, 
that these men turned in- 
stinctively for instructions or 
advice. Again the tawdry 
husk was his: all that it 
had once cloaked had passed 
into the keeping of the Eng- 
lish ! 


XIV. 


Kuala Pékara is one of the 
most beautiful places in the 
world. It is situated on a 
high, flat promontory at the 
point where the Pékfra river 
falls into the Pélésu, both 
streams being of about the 
same size and volume, and 
measuring at this point a 
matter of a hundred yards 
from bank to bank. The 
British Residency stands high 
upon the point, with great 
terraced gardens falling like a 
giant’s staircase to the river’s 
brink. Behind it is the Eur- 
opean quarter, bungalows in 
big compounds, separated from 
the numerous Government 
buildings by a wide savannah. 
Beyond that again, occupying 
an area of fiat land some 
twelve square miles in extent, 
is the town, laid out with the 
regularity of a chess-board, 
and filled with—-shops owned 
by Chinese, Tamil, and Ben- 
gali traders. The unsightly 
tin - mines, which make the 
wealth of the place, lie farther 





inland still, and are mercifully 
hidden from view by the 
masses of town buildings. 
From the Residency lawn 
you look first down a noble 
reach of river, on the banks 
of which the forest has not 
been suffered to be touched, 
and so over miles and miles 
of seemingly primeval jungles 
to a blue amphitheatre of 
hills. From the forest at 
night-times come the plaintive 
musical notes of the _ tree- 
frogs, the hoot of little owls, 
and the occasional strident 
scream of the argus-pheasant. 
Turning upon your bed in the 
darkness, you are tempted to 
believe that you are far away 
in the heart of the untouched 
wilderness. Pass inland, how- 
ever, and you find yourself 
first in a well-ordered British 
station of the East, with its 
clubs, its cricket - fields, its 
lawn-tennis courts, its stone 
bungalows, and its solid Gov- 
ernment buildings, all designed 
to endure the ravages of time, 
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and so to the town, which, 
on a smaller scale, is a replica 
of the Chinese trading quarter 
of Singapore. The whole 
place, rightly judged, is a 
miracle, for Kuala Pékara had 
been conjured out of the wil- 
derness by the energy and ad- 
ministrative ability of the 
white men, aided by the en- 
terprise and commercial genius 
of the Chinese, in a matter 
of a couple of decades, yet for 
once the work of man has not 
been suffered quite to mar the 
magnificent handiwork of the 
Creator. 

Kuala Pékara, coming upon 
him after days spent in steam- 
ing up-river through Malaya, 
the unchanging, the seemingly 
inviolate, fairly took Saleh’s 
breath away with astonish- 
ment ; yet his first impressions 
were uniformly painful. The 
British Residency was the first 
palace that he had seen in this 
land, of which his father was 
the reputed King! He could 
not know that the Sultan, ob- 
stinately conservative and a 
deep hater of new ways, had 
refused absolutely to allow a 
proper palace to be built at his 
Court for his accommodation. 
His objection, if the truth were 
known, had really been based 
upon a fear lest an army of im- 
ported workmen should inter- 
fere with the monstrous regi- 
ment of palace women. This, 
however, was a detail; but 
what struck Saleh with a 
Species of despair was the 
thought of the energy and of 
the genius for organisation and 
government which had gone to 
the creation of such a place as 
Kuala Pékara. Beside these 
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things, in contrast with them, 
the futility of life as he had 
seen it lived at the Court of 
Pélésu was presented to his 
imagination as something so 
paltry as to be at once vile and 
degrading. And men of his 
race and house (the perse- 
cuting thought would obtrude 
itself) had ed this land, 
to have and to hold, to do with 
what they would, from time 
immemorial! They had had 
the same chance as the white 
men; they, too, might have 
made of it what these strangers 
had made. They had had 
their opportunity; they had 
had centuries to devote to the 
work where the English had 
had only as many years; yet 
they had accomplished nothing, 
nothing, where these aliens had 
wrought miracles! The old 
torturing doubt anent the in- 
herent weakness of himself and 
of his race, the which, perhaps, 
lurking at the back of colour- 
prejud:ce, furnished its justifi- 


cation, rose up in Saleh’s mind 


anew to daunt and harass him. 
And there was nothing to show 
that Kuala Pékara was a town 
of Malaya! The bungalows 
and the great Government 
buildings were designed by 
Europeans; the trim grounds, 
everywhere in such spick and 
span order, had been produced 
under the direction of the race 
which, as Saleh knew, boasted 
that it had mowed and rolled 
its own lawns in the Homeland 
these five hundred years; the 
shops were Chinese or Indian ; 
everywhere the Malay, the 
native of the country, had been 
quietly eliminated, forced out 
of existence by superior energy, 
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superior ability to compete suc- 
cessfully in the struggle for 
wealth and power. Again the 
doubt assailed him, but now it 
was hardly to be called a doubt: 
it was rapidly being trans- 
formed into a conviction. 
And the very solidity of 
everything appalled and par- 
alysed him. Of late he had 
dreamed dreams of what might 
have been if he had been his 
father’s heir in the old days 
before the coming of the white 
men, and the task of adminis- 
tration had seemed to him a 
simple affair while he journeyed 
up-river through the sleepy 
Malayan villages. But here 
was something with which he 
could not cope, something too 
vast and complex for his 
powers ; and the alien rulers, 
he felt, knew this, and were, 
withal, so firmly seated that 
nothing could ever dislodge 
them. Let him strive as he 
might to convince them of his 
desire, his passionate desire, to 
rule this country, the throne of 
which must some day be his by 
right of inheritance, to rule it 
wisely, justly, moderately, as a 
country should be ruled, these 
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strangers would greet his as- 
pirations with a smile, The 
semblance of authority, and 
perhaps some measure of per- 
sonal influence, might some day 
at the best be his, but the real 
power would remain in the 
hands of the Resident. They 
would not tell him here that 
he was “a nigger,” and the 
thought, stated in that crude 
fashion, would not even present 
itself to their minds; but the 
disparity between the white 
and the Malayan races was, he 
felt, an article of faith with the 
rulers of Pélésu—an article of 
faith fortified, as all things 
around him attested, by a 
thousand convincing proofs, 
These devotees of administra- 
tive efficiency, it was certain, 
would never permit a Malayan 
raja, even a man of Saleh’s up- 
bringing, to be his own British 
Resident, and when all was said 
and done, the British Resident 
for the time being, and no other 
man, was the only King of 
Pélésu ! 

Once again poor Saleh found 
himself confronted with the 
crushing, paralysing, heart- 
breaking injustice of Fate. 


XV. 


He was met at the private 
landing-stage at the bottom of 
the Residency grounds by a 
young Englishman, who intro- 
duced himself as the Resident’s 
private secretary, and was 
driven in a high mail-phaeton 
up the beautifully graded 
road which led to the summit 
of the hill. The Resident 
was waiting to receive him 


in the great cool hall, and, 
after shaking him warmly by 
the hand, threw himself into 
a big leather-covered arm- 
chair, and bade Saleh seat 
himself in another opposite to 
him. 

“Well,” said the Resident 
cordially, “I’m very glad to 
see you. I hope you had a 
pleasant time at the Court, 
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and that Baker looked after 
ou all right.” 
“ Yes, thank you,” said Saleh 
shyly. 
The Resident lit a cigar, and 
examined Saleh curiously. He 
was @ man of some seven or 
eight and forty years, sun- 
dried, and with a firm, hard 
nut of a face. His grey eyes 
were quick and piercing, his 
nose prominent and the tip 
blistered by the sun, his chin 
square and resolute, his clean- 
shaven lips thin and straight. 
He had the indefinable air of 
mastery which comes to a man 
who, during long years, has 
said, with the Centurion, to 
one “Go!” to another 
“Come!” to a third “ Do 
this!” while he has stood a 
little aloof watching them 
work obedient to his will. 
His name was Ralph Craster, 
and he had some five and 
twenty years of Malayan ex- 
perience at his back. He had 
succeeded Jack Norris as Resi- 
dent of Pélésu, and had carried 
on the latter’s work, with the 
same devotion to efficiency, 
but with something less of the 
deep sympathy with Malays 
and knowledge of them and 
of their character, which his 
predecessor had possessed. 
“Mr Norris saw you off 
from London, he tells me,” 
Craster said presently. “He 
has written me a tremendous 
long screed about you. He’s 
a good deal interested in your 
future. So am L” ) 
“Thank you,” said Saleh. 
“My wife and I—I’ll intro- 
duce you to her presently— 
want you to stop with us for 
& week, and after that I shall 
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put you into harness, You'll 
have to begin at the bottom of 
the ladder, of course, like one 
of the cadets, but we shall be 
able to push you on more 
quickly than we can any of 
them. You see your know- 
ledge of the language will be 
a great pull. You have not 
forgotten your Malay, I 
suppose ?” 

“No,” said Saleh. “I had 
forgotten it a good deal, but it 
came back to me wonderfully.” 

“Quite so. Well, now I'll 
show you your room.” 

“There is one thing,” said 
Saleh, faltering a little in 
embarrassment. He still had 
the Englishman’s reluctance to 
make any display of religious 
scruples. “You are kind 
enough to say that I am to 
stay here for a week. About 
my food. . . . You see, I’m a 
Muhammadan. I cannot eat 
anything that is hédram— 
sinful.” 

“By Jove, yes, of course,” 
said Craster. “Oh, we'll man- 
age all that, I daresay. I’m 
glad you are particular about 
such things. A Malay raja 
should always remember that 
he is a Malay and a Muham- 
madan.” 


So Saleh spent a week at 
the Residency, as he had pre- 
viously passed a month at the 
Court of Pélésu, and the sudden 
return to a life modelled so 
closely upon that which he had 
known in England was to him, 
by turns, pleasant and distress- 
ing. Mrs Craster was kind 
and motherly; the Resident, 
deeply immersed in work, was 
also kind whenever he could 
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spare time to give the lad a 
thought ; and the machine-like 
precision of a well-ordered 
English household was grate- 
ful to Saleh after the strange 
mingling of dirt and squalor 
and tawdry magnificence which 
had prevailed in his mother’s 
establishment. The half-dozen 
parasitic followers who had 
attached themselves to Saleh 
when he left the Court declined 
to abandon him, and were the 
cause of some discomfort. They 
camped upon the verandah of 
his bedroom, and reduced it in 
no time, as Mrs Craster told 
her husband in semi-humorous 
despair, to as near a likeness 
to a dirty Malay interior as 
circumstances rendered pos- 
sible. They despised, too, and 
were in their turn despised by, 
the Chinese servants who moved 
so noiselessly about the Resi- 
dency, and the feeling quickly 
developed into an open feud. 
They quarrelled about the 
rations served out to them in 
a@ manner which shocked Saleh, 
who remembered that he and 
his party were guests in the 
house; they almost came to 
blows with the Chinese cook, 
whom they accused of attempt- 
ing to put unclean things into 
the dishes served to them and 
at the Resident’s table for their 
master’s consumption. Once 
they even brought déri-ans into 
the house, and stank the place 
out with that most delicious 
and malodorous of fruits, and 
this, it must be confessed, did 
cause more than a momentary 
commotion. When the week 


was over and Saleh moved into 
a bungalow set apart for his 
use, Mrs Craster said that the 
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verandah of his room was in 
worse case than Lady Macbeth’s 
hands. All the perfumes of 
Araby, she laughingly averred, 
would not sweeten that little 
plague-spot ! 

Saleh’s own bungalow was 
presently reduced by the para- 
sites to a very similar condi- 
tion. He fought against the 
growing disorder and unclean- 
liness, but he fought in vain, 
His followers had no eyes for 
such things, and it passes the 
wit of any single individual to 
keep a house neat and trim if 
he shares it with half a dozen 
men, no one of whom has the 
remotest inkling of what neat- 
ness and trimness are. Very 
soon Saleh abandoned the vain 
struggle, and his bungalow 
speedily became as untidy and 
disordered as the interior of any 
ordinary Malay house. Pre- 
sently, too, he lost all sense of 
discomfort in such surround- 
ings. 

He was attached to the Sec- 
retariat, and was set to learn 
the office routine daily from 
ten o’clock to four. Routine of 
any kind is a weariness of the 
flesh, and to Saleh, who had 
always hated books, the seden- 
tary life would in the best of 
circumstances have been highly 
distasteful. Now, however, he 
felt resentful because he was 
chained by the white man’s 
will to the task of mastering 
such gross details. What cared 
he about the system by which 
official papers were indexed 
and registered, about the for- 
malities of correspondence, 
about which heads of depart- 
ments must be allowed to note 
certain decisions when they had 
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been recorded, and about other 
similar trivialities? What had 
things such as these to do with 
the science of government? It 
was not for him to realise that 
work of all kind, if it is to be 
done to perfection, depends 
largely upon attention to, and 
acquaintance with, a multitude 
of tiresome details. He only 
knew that he was badly bored, 
and that he resented the drudg- 
ery as a wrong. He was sur- 
prised that his fellow cadets, 
young Englishmen of much 
higher educational attainments 
than his own, accepted the dull 
work allotted to them with 
complete contentment, took a 
keen interest in it, seemingly, 
simply because it chanced to be 
their work, and made no com- 
plaint of the drudgery imposed 
upon them. But then, he re- 
membered, these men were not 
as he, the son of the King of 
the State. Yet any one of them 
might rise to be a British Resi- 
dent and de facto ruler of the 
land, while he... .! 

For six months Saleh was 
kept in the Secretariat, and I 
fear that no very satisfactory 
reports of his work reached the 
Resident. Then for six more 
months he was mewed up in 
the offices of the Audit Depart- 
ment for the purpose of learn- 
ing the details of the whole 
elaborate system of public 
accounts. The permanent staff 
were up to their eyes in work 
and could not waste time upon 
a would-be pupil. Other cadets, 
by applying themselves resol- 
utely and learning with eager- 
hess everything that could be 
learned by personal endeav- 
our and occasional questions, 
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obtained in some fashion or 
another an intimacy with the 
system which Saleh found per- 
fectly dazzling, but the thing 
was altogether beyond him. 
It did not excite his interest, 
and he could not apply himself 
to anything so wearisome. 

Meanwhile the other cadets 
were racing one another in 
view of the periodical examina- 
tions in language and law. 
The language presented no 
difficulties to Saleh, of course, 
and his examinations in this 
branch of knowledge were 
purely formal, but law meant 
drudgery again, and here once 
more Saleh failed. It was ‘all 
like going to school for a second 
time, and he had always de- 
tested book-learning; also he 
could not convince himself of 
the necessity, of the utility, of 
the knowledge which was being 
instilled into him. As a ruler, 
not by mere profession but by 
right divine, he resented the 
tyranny that bound him to 
such galley-work. 

For the rest, he lived during 
this year at Kudéla Pékara a 
sort of dual existence—one half 
native, the other half European, 
—like the hybrid which the 
Fates and English blundering 
had made of him. His bunga- 
low, as I have said, became 
rapidly transformed into an 
integral portion of the Malaya 
from which in the beginning 
it had been rescued. Native 
chiefs, on a visit to head- 
quarters, camped on the ver- 
andah, as a matter of course, 
without permission sought or 
given. They and their fol- 


lowers contributed to the ac- 
cumulations of dirt, and made 
F 
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the already prevailing confusion 
worse and worse confounded. 
Loafers from all parts of the 
State straggled in, and were 
made welcome by the parasites. 
Everybody who could do so, as 
already said, lived with and on 
Saleh. Many of them borrowed 
money of him, which he found 
it impossible to refuse. All of 
them plundered him when the 
opportunity offered, and if de- 
tected smilingly quoted the 
Malayan proverb, ‘“ Where 
should the lice feed if not upon 
the Head?” The white men 
might have robbed royalty in 
Pélésu of many things, but the 
inestimable privileges of keep- 
ing open house and supporting 
all and sundry at his sole charges 
were not to be counted among 
the duties of which a prince of 
the blood had been relieved. 
Saleh’s allowance —he was 
paid from the Civil List as a 
native chief —was more than 
double the salary of any of the 
English cadets, but his people 
spent it for him, as a Malayan 
raja’s money should be spent— 
royally! Saleh found to his 
distress that it went a surpris- 
ingly short way, but the motto 
noblesse oblige forbade economy 
or retrenchment. 

He frequented the club occa- 
sionally and played billiards 
there, what time the parasites, 
of whom he could never even 
momentarily be rid, squatted 
in a picturesque group round 
the door, making him, and in 
some sort the race to which he 
belonged, ridiculous in the eyes 
of the white men and ladies. 
The card-room was practically 
closed to him, and being a 
Muhammadan he had no use 
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for the bar; wherefore he 
usually returned to his bunga- 
low, the parasites stringing out 
at his heels, with the feeling 
that he was in the white men’s 
club something of a fish out of 
water. His very horse and 
trap, he felt, speedily became 
unlike those of his English 
companions. The parasites 
were a hopeless set of loafers 
and inefficients: they would 
admit no strangers to their 
company, so Saleh had very 
soon to dismiss his Boyanese 
horse-keeper; and the groom- 
ing of the horse and the wash- 
ing of the trap were thereafter 
home-made affairs, desperately 
amateurish and slovenly. 

Saleh dined at the Residency 
not infrequently, and on such 
occasions he always took Mrs 
Craster down to dinner. He 
also attended such balls as were 
given, but though all treated 
him with kindness and courtesy, 
many even with distinction, he 
quickly learned that the close 
intimacy which he had enjoyed 
with Englishwomen in Europe 
was something to which in 
Malaya he could not hope to 
be admitted. The men of both 
races met on terms of friend- 
ship and much equality, but 
the womenkind of each was 
something which, by mutual 
consent, both tacitly agreed 
to ignore. 

Saleh, too, was gradually, 
almost insensibly, imbibing 
many of the sentiments of his 
people. It is a mistake to 
suppose that colour prejudice 
is a feeling confined to white 
men. Every one who knows 
his Asia is aware that the 
Oriental regards the familiar 
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association of his own women 
with Europeans with a disgust 
as passionate as any that is 
excited in ourselves when the 
position is reversed. Saleh, 
from time to time, had listened 
to much casual talk among his 
own people on this and kindred 
subjects, and as old instincts 
and sentiments revived within 
him, he learned to perceive that 
the barrier of difference—the 
question of inferiority or superi- 
ority does not enter into the 
matter—was held by the Malays 
to divide them from the white 
men with a wall which they re- 
garded as a rampart of defence, 
and which they would not for 
any consideration suffer to be 
laid low. The determination 
to keep the race unsullied by 
mixture with an infidel strain 
was as much present in the 
Malays as was the fixed resolve 
to keep their blood untainted 
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a deeply-rooted instinct of the 
white men. By both alike was 
the half-breed despised. Only 
—and here, Saleh felt, lay the 
whole difference—the Malays 
did not try to transform white 
men into Malays, while the 
white men had essayed in his 
case to work a miracle equally 
impossible, equally undesirable 
in its results. 

And so, as the months rolled 
by, Saleh found himself more 
and more distinctively a Malay, 
less and less an approximation 
to a white man in point of 
view, in sentiment, in affections, 
in his ambitions and his aspira- 
tions. As Jack Norris long 
ago had foretold, the East was 
holding out her arms to her 
wandering child, was drawing 
him closer, ever closer, to her 
gorgeous, tattered bosom, and 
slowly, but very surely, was 
reclaiming her own. 


XVI. 


After Saleh had been some 
twelve months at Kuala 
Pékfra, the Resident decreed 
that he should be transferred 
to Bandar Bharu, as the station 
situated on the right bank of 
the river opposite to the Court 
of Pélésu was called. This 
decision was arrived at after 
the Resident had had a conver- 
sation with the Secretary to 
Government, Mr Dennis Drage, 
under whose immediate eye 
Saleh had been acquiring his 
official education. 

“The youngster is doing 
very little good where he is, 
sir,” Drage had _ reported. 
“He’s a nice little fellow, but 


he’s a regular Malay. Work— 
real hard work—is hateful to 
him. I’ve tried to keep his 
nose to the grindstone, but it’s 
no sort of use. He hasn’t got 
it in him.” 

“Most boys are inclined to 
shirk grinding at dull routine,” 
said the Resident. “Young 
Mat Saleh is not peculiar in 
that.” 

“In a way, no,” assented 
Drage, thoughtfully. “All 
boys shirk at times, sir, as you 
say; but with Saleh there is a 
difference in kind rather than 
in degree. His indolence when 
he is not interested—and I am 
beginning to think that the 
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sort of things which we can 
teach him in our offices can 
never interest him—gives one 
the impression that concentra- 
tion is with him an impossi- 
bility.” 

The Resident now was 
thoughtful in his turn. 

“That’s curious, you know, 
isn’t it?” he said. “That’s 
clearly inherited. I’ve never 
known a Malayan raja of the 
old school who did not create 
precisely the same impression 
every time one had to discuss 
business with him in which he 
did not chance to be personally 
interested,—the impression, not 
that he wouldn’t give his mind 
toit, but that he simply couldn’t. 
In spite of the English educa- 
tion and training, this boy is, 
after all, a Malay rija. The 
fact can be seen sticking out 
all over him, like the plums out 
of a pudding. They tell me 
that his bungalow is a disgrace, 
and no ene who was not by 
birth a Malayan chief could 
tolerate that ‘tail’ of scalla- 
wags who devour his substance 
and trail about at his heels.” 

“Quite so, sir,” said Drage. 
“And therefore I think we 
must try him upon different 
lines.” 

“Tf he were an ordinary 
cadet, we should have to set 
him back for failure to pass his 
law exams., and for want of 
application to his other work ; 
but this is a cadet whom we 
cannot set back or get rid of.” 

“Precisely. My proposal is 
that we attach him to Baker at 
Bandar Bharu. The work in 
the Court District may, per- 
haps, interest him a bit, and it 
is just possible that he may be 


useful. Anyhow, it seems to 
me to be his best chance, and it 
can’t do much harm.” 

“All right,” said the Resi- 
dent. “Attach him to Baker, 
Send him to me before he goes, 
and I’ll give the young mana 
good talking to.” 


The “talking to” was duly 
administered, and Saleh came 
away from it with a sore heart, 
He had been made to under- 
stand very clearly that, so far, 
he had failed; and yet he knew 
with an absolute certainty of 
conviction that the kind of 
things which had been required 
of him demanded the possession 
of qualities and abilities which 
he did not possess. As the 
Resident had said to Drage, 
his shortcomings were due, not 
to a refusal to apply his mind 
to the mastery of dull and un- 
interesting matters, but to an 
inability to concentrate when 
his interest was not aroused. 
The transfer itself, however, 
presented prospects which 
elated him. At last, he 
thought, he would take his 
share in the work of practical 
administration, and that in a 
district inhabited, not by 
Chinese or other foreigners, 
but by men and women of his 
own blood. Baker was con- 
siderably less contented when 
he learned of the Resident's 
decision. _- 

“T’ve been begging for 4 
competent Assistant for ages,” 
he said to his friend the Medical 
Officer, “and now the mountain, 
having been in labour, has 
brought forth ridiculus mus! 
They are sending me young 
Tingku Mat Saleh. From the 
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wisdom of all Residents, good 
Lord, deliver me!” 

Saleh, accompanied by the 
jubilant parasites, journeyed 
down the Pélésu river in a 
launch, the distance being 
covered this time in a couple 
of days, for the current now 
was in his favour; but again 
Malaya, the inviolate, cried her 
appeal in his ears.” After a 
year spent at Kuala Pékara, 
a place from which the com- 
bined efforts of the white men 
and the Chinese had contrived 
to eliminate almost all traces 
of its Malayan origin, Saleh felt 
that he breathed more freely 
when he found himself once 
more among the sleepy, sun- 
steeped villages, the spreading 
rice-fields, yielding full crops 
in return for a minimum of 
expended energy, the broad 
grazing- grounds over which 
buffaloes and peasants wan- 
dered with much the same 
indolent content, and _ the 
sombre masses of forest, which 
from the beginning of things 
had remained unmarred by 
the disfiguring works of man- 
kind. This, he felt even more 
strongly than he had a year 
ago, was his native land, his 
proper, his natural environ- 
ment. He drank.in the sights 
that crowded his vision, snuffed 
lovingly at the scents borne 
to him from wood-fires, from 
spicy fruit-groves, from vil- 
lage and from forest, and was 
conscious of an exquisite feel- 
ing of freedom, of release. 
Kuala Pékara and the miracles 
which human ingenuity had 
wrought in that portion of 
the State possessed for him no 
sort of attraction: rather they 
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repelled him. In his mind 
they were connected now with 
the never-ending, monotonous, 
spiritless toil and grind of ad- 
ministrative routine. The re- 
action resulting from his year 
of servitude was strong upon 
him. Never before had he felt 
himself more completely, more 
passionately, more enthusiasti- 
cally a Malay,—a member of 
that race in whose eyes, be it 
remembered, the thing which 
we call “energy” is as natur- 
ally repulsive as is vulgarity 
to the refined European. 

His first few days at Bandar 
Bharu, too, were to him sheer 
delight. The disorder to which 
the parasites had reduced his 
bungalow at Kuala Pékara 
had blunted his senses in many 
directions, and things which 
had offended his fastidiousness 
when he came to the Court of 
Pélésu straight from an Eng- 
lish home passed now almost 
unnoticed. Besides, had not 
the Malay in him been grow- 
ing and gathering strength all 
these months, and was not 
this place the proper environ- 
ment for a Malayan raja? 
Nightly he passed across the 
river to chat and gossip with 
old friends and acquaintances, 
to play at chéki at Che’ Jébah’s 
house, or to gamble at dice 
in his father’s audience - hall. 
The parasites, gaily clad in 
silks purchased with his money 
or looted from his wardrobe, 
followed him everywhere; and 
Saleh, more in tune with his 
surroundings than ever before, 
enjoyed the distinction which 
was his by right, the defer- 
ence shown to him, the flat- 
tery lavished upon him as the 
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eldest son of the King. There 
was here no question, at any 
rate, of being tolerated, of 
being “a fish out of water,” 
and his bruised self - conceit 
found balm in the knowledge 
that the interest which he 
excited, the loyal affection 
which he inspired, the cere- 
monious treatment which he 
received, were things personal 
to his Malayan self, in that 
no white man could ever oc- 


cupy at the Court of Pélésu 
@ position in any degree simi- 
lar. It was all so different 
to what had been on the occa. 
sion of his first visit. Then 
he had been in a manner aloof, 
adrift, separated by impalp- 
able barriers from his own 
people: now they recognised 
instinctively that he had iden- 
tified himself, thrown in his 
lot, with them, and they wel- 
comed him—home. 


XVII. 


But at the end of the first 
ten days untoward events 
began to occur. Baker had 
silently determined to give his 
new assistant so much law,— 
so much and no more. You 
cannot spend the hours of the 
night in high Malay society 
on one bank of a river and 
next day attend office and do 
the work required of you 
satisfactorily upon the oppos- 
ite bank ; and Saleh, naturally 
enough, had devoted himself 
more successfully to play than 
to toil, On a certain day 
Baker called him into his 
office. 

“Look here, Tingku,” he 
said. “I want to speak to 
you. This place is a work- 
producing machine, and every 
one of us is a cog in the wheel. 
Each cog has got to take its 
share of the strain. At pres- 
ent you are sagging loose. 
That’s not the game. Under- 
stand?” 

Saleh did understand, but 
he was not pleased either 
with the matter or the style of 
Baker’s address. During the 





past few days he had become 
more deeply impressed than 
ever before with the fact that 
he was the son of the King, 
the heir to the throne, and a 
person deserving of a full 
measure of consideration. All 
these things were true; and 
Baker, who was well used to 
dealing with Malayan royalty, 
—the ordinary unadulterated 
brand,—would have been the 
first to recognise their force, 
had not the whole issue been 
confused for him. When a 
sensitive Malay raja, of all 
but the very first rank, occu- 
pies the anomalous position 
of your junior assistant, and 
speaks to you in English 
almost as perfect as your own, 
you are perhaps hardly to be 
blamed if you regard him 
primarily as your junior as- 
sistant, and treat him as such 
small fry are treated in the 
cub-chastening Civil Services 
of the East. 

“Yes, I understand,” said 
Saleh sulkily and resentfully. 

“Therefore, my son,” Baker 
continued, “I am going to put 
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you on to a job that will give 
you something to do, mentally 
and physically, — principally 
physically. I want you to go 
up the coast—it’s a matter of 
fifty miles—to Kuala Bayong. 
You can annex a boat of sorts 
there, and make your way up 
the river. There are a lot of 
arrears of land rents to be re- 
covered, the jungle produce col- 
lections to be taken over from 
the village headmen, and one 
or two complaints to be in- 
quired into. The work will 
take about a fortnight or three 
weeks, and I haven’t got the 
time to spare myself. You had 
better start to-morrow.” 

Saleh had no alternative but 
to obey. It took him and the 
parasites nearly a week, how- 
ever, to make their prepara- 
tions, and during that time 
there was much talk in and 
out of Saleh’s presence about 
the indignity which Tfan 
Baker had put upon him. 

The journey was an abomin- 
able experience. Saleh and the 
mob of followers who had de- 
cided to attend him made their 
way up the coast, sometimes 
along endless stretches of burn- 
ing sand against which the sea 
lapped with a sleepy monoton- 
ous whisper, sometimes along 
the narrow footpath which 
threaded a tortuous course be- 
ween the gnarled trunks of the 
casuarina trees that fringed the 
shore ; now floundering through 
evil-smelling mangrove-swamps, 
again wading breast - deep 
through rivers, or tight-roping 
along logs felled across nar- 
rower streams. To Saleh it 
was all a labour of Hercules,— 
the merciless sun, the plodding 
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toil of monotonous exertion, the 
drenching sweat that trickled 
into his eyes, the sand into 
which his feet sank, the swamps 
which stained his clothing ink- 
black, and at the back of all 
the memory that he, the heir 
of the Kingdom, was enduring 
these miseries at the bidding 
of a white District Officer in 
order to collect coppers from 
a reluctant peasantry to help to 
fill the overflowing Treasury. 

“Ta pdtut! It is not fit- 
ting!” said the parasites at 
every turn, as, wrung them- 
selves by the unaccustomed 
exertion, they witnessed with 
keen sympathy, and even keener 
disapproval, the labours and the 
sufferings of their prince; and 
the phrase found a ready echo 
in poor Saleh’s heart. It was 
not fitting, it was abominable, 
outrageous, that he, he, Iang 
Milia Raja Muhammad Saleh, 
a scion of a Royal House, should 
be called upon in any circum- 
stances to perform “coolie 
work” such as this! The whole 
idea of the thing was inexpress- 
ibly offensive. 

Young English District Offi- 
cers, men like Baker and his 
fellows, were wont to welcome 
the chance of similar expedi- 
tions as a delightful release 
from drudgery in office. The 
interests of the District and its 
people usually became with 
them a species of monomania, 
and they were never happier 
than when travelling through 
it, giving a word of advice here, 
a word of warning there, ad- 
monishing a village headman, 
sanctioning a remission of taxes 
where crops had failed, listen- 
ing patiently to long- tangled 
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stories told by men little skilled 
in the use of words, who yet had 
some real grievance to disclose, 
helping in half a hundred ways 
to advance the material, and 
in a measure the moral, welfare 
of the countryside which was 
their charge. Baker, Saleh 
learned, had done that tramp 
from Kuala Pélésu to Kuala 
Bayong, that fifty miles of un- 
speakable sand and swamp, 
often and often in a couple of 
days,—five and twenty miles 
to the march,—and afterwards 
had been a better and a sounder 
man in body and mind there- 
for. Yet Saleh and his people 
loitered over the same piece of 
country during a five days’ 
journey, and every member of 
the party, far from deriving 
enjoyment from the experience, 
saw in each additional furlong, 
in each new obstacle, a fresh 
indignity to their prince. 

The trip up the Baiyong river, 
though this was accomplished 
by boat, was hardly more in- 
spiring. The place swarmed 
with mosquitoes, who greeted 
Saleh, not as a seasoned native, 
but as a new-comer from 
Europe, and feasted upon him 
with much satisfaction. The 
people were obsequious to their 
prince, and alicwed his followers 
to pillage them at pleasure. 
The parasites, declining to re- 
gard the expedition as a visit 
paid tothe District by a Govern- 
ment officer, transformed it as 
nearly as possible into a royal 
progress, and clung closely to 
the tradition that such pere- 
grinations should result in 
much loot. Unknown to Saleh, 
they rifled the hen-coops, made 
open love to the wives and 
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daughters of the villagers, and 
slaughtered goats at every halt- 
ing-place. They also compelled 
the terror-stricken people to 
bring buffaloes and other gifts 
to Saleh, who had no notion 
that these were not voluntary 
offerings which could not be 
declined without offence. It 
seemed to the parasites and to 
the villagers that the “ good old 
days” or the “bad old times” 
—the description depended 
upon the individual point of 
view—had returned once more! 

As for the work which Saleh 
had been sent to perform, that 
he left to Kréni Uda, his prin- 
cipal follower, for he could not 
bring himself to squeeze arrears 
of taxes out of these indigent 
people; and Krfni Uda, secure 
in the ignorance of the peasants, 
took care that payment was 
made in full, with something 
over for the benefit of the tax- 
collector. Of all of which 
things Saleh remained in per- 
fect innocence, for the natives, 
who would have approached a 
white man with their com- 
plaints with the utmost con- 
fidence, were held dumb by 
their inherited fear of a prince 
of the blood. Besides, royal 
progresses in the District, as 
every old man could tell them, 
had always been conducted 
upon similar lines. 

When Saleh got back to 
Bandar Bharu,—he had been 
absent for some seven weeks, 
to the unspeakable disgust of 
Baker,— he was speedily fol- 
lowed by a host of complaints 
from the inhabitants of the 
stricken valley, and Baker had 
to rush off to Baiyong on his 
own account to prosecute the 
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necessary inquiries. On his 
return he had an interview 
with Saleh, from which that 
unhappy scion of royalty 
emerged livid, limp, and weep- 
ing. The conversation had 
this time been conducted in 
the vernacular, which lends 
itself to pungent and forcible 
expression, and Baker, on oc- 
casion, had a tongue to raise 
blisters. He brushed Saleh’s 
tearful protestations of inno- 
cence and ignorance of his 
followers’ actions aside with a 
curt “Then thou must be a 
person lacking all intelligence!” 
and the quotation of a rather 
coarse vernacular proverb anent 
pupils outdoing their masters. 
He concluded by saying that 
Saleh’s allowance would be 
docked of an amount sufficient 
to pay ample compensation to 
those who had suffered, adding 
that, as a lesson to Saleh, he 
had computed the damage done 
on as liberal a scale as possible. 

Saleh for the moment was 
cowed and crushed, but later 
resentment was the sentiment 
to which the incident chiefly 
gave birth. Who, after all, 
was Baker? What earthly 
right had he to interfere be- 
tween the people of Pélésu and 
the rajas to whom they owed 
hereditary loyalty and allegi- 
ance? What business had he, 
an alien, an interloper, a man 
who made his living out of a 
country upon which he had no 
possible claim, to use language 
such as he had held in his inter- 
view with one of that country’s 
hereditary rulers? The expedi- 
tion had been forced upon him, 
Saleh felt, not sought by him, 
and most of the offerings made 
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to him, he was still convinced, 
had been voluntary tokens of 
fealty. From this time onward 
Saleh found himself more than 
ever laudator temporis acti, 
more than ever discontented 
with the present, daily in con- 
flict more and more acute with 
the dominion of the white men 
in the land. 

“ And by all that’s impossible, 
this is what the Resident sends 
me when I apply for an Assist- 
ant!” stormed Baker to his 
friend the Medical Officer. “A 
pretty Assistant, upon my soul ! 
Of all the lunatic businesses 
that I have ever struck in this 
Bedlam of an East, this is the 
most insane! Still, here he is, 
and here, I suppose, the young 
man has got to bide; but I 
shan’t send him on any more 
out-district work. I shall put 
him on to the accounts, and I 
can only pray that the devil 
won’t move him to rob the 
till.” 

So, as one of the results of 
his fiasco, poor Saleh was 
presently condemned to the 
most uninteresting of all 
branches of Government busi- 
ness, the management of a small 
Sub-Treasury: but the expedi- 
tion bore other fruit. Saleh 
brought back with him from 
that mosquito-haunted river 
the seeds of malarial fever,— 
not the mild, chronic malaria 
to which most Malays are more 
or less subject, a disease that 
for the most part works little 
harm, but the virulent, per- 
nicious tertian, which is gener- 
ally reserved exclusively for the 
entertainment of Europeans. 
Once more the English were 
to blame. The denationalisa- 
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tion of Saleh they had at- 
tempted: the declimatisation 
of him they had achieved. In 
the former case the success 
attained had been only very 
partial, in the latter it was far 
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more complete; yet those re- 
sponsible for the insensate ex- 
periment, it seems to me, were 
only less to be congratulated on 
their achievement than their 
luckless victim. 


XVIII. 


Malignant malaria of this 
particular type, it is popularly 
supposed by the natives of the 
distracted heat-belt, is sent as 
a special dispensation—by that 
Providence which notoriously 
tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb—for the chastening of the 
otherwise insupportable energy 
of the white man. Lacking 
some such salutary check as 
this imposes upon the Euro- 
pean’s morbid appetite for toil 
—which includes a desire to 
make all mankind partake, in 
equal measure with himself, 
of a full share of work,—the 
tropics, it is thought, would 
speedily be rendered unfit for 
habitation by the races whom 
Nature has taught from the 
beginning to live by her aid, 
and so living, to idolise Ease. 
But malignant malaria is one 
of Nature’s watch-dogs, set to 
guard her shrine and to punish 
intruders upon its peace. It 
seizes the strongest in its 
jaws, shakes him till his teeth 
chatter, and when it has had 
its will of him, casts him aside, 
spent, shattered, feeble in mind 
and body, and whimpering like 
a little child. Some—and their 
number is past all counting— 
are broken once and for all; 
others gather themselves to- 
gether after a space, and carry 
on the struggle, albeit with a 





certain new sobriety and cau- 

tion; but let the victim be 
ever so energetic, ever so full 
of vitality and force, he bears 

the scars and the memory of 

that encounter with him to his 
rave. 

Saleh, in the natural course 
of things, ought not to have 
been exposed to any such 
ordeal, and Nature, in mistak- 
ing him for a white man, 
showed something less than 
her usual perspicacity. The 
lad, in truth, had no great 
store of superabundant energy 
and vitality of which to be 
purged. None the less, he suf- 
fered, not like a Malay, but 
like any other newly imported 
stranger. Nature, ruthless as 
is her wont, milked the man- 
hood out of him with both her 
busy hands, racked him with 
aches and pains, shattered him 
with chills, scorched him with 
the fever fires, pursued him 
with despairing visions, and 
hag-rode him without mercy. 
All the men and women whom 
he had known in life, all the 
stories and legends that he had 
ever heard, all the sensations 
which he had experienced, all 
the facts which he had learned, 
—but each one of these things 
contorted and distorted won- 
derfully,—danced through his 
mind in a tangle of combina- 
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tions, intricate, incongruous, 
inconsequent, monstrous, but 
informed throughout by a 
deadly but elusive logic. At 
times it would be Alice Fair- 
fax, hideously transformed, her 
personality subtly interwoven 
with a Complaint from a 
Native Chief, a severe Pain in 
the Head and Back, a Rude- 
ness of Baker’s and the Pons 
Asinorum, proving with clarion 
din that the angles at the base 
of the Colour Question are a 
Pair of enormous Boots in which 
two microscopic feet wander 
and lose their way. At other 
times the vision would change 
to some combination even more 
intricate, even more harassing, 
—people, places, facts, inanimate 
objects, and even sensations 
welding together in ghastly, 
brain-stretching conglomerates, 
instinct with individuality and 
personality, strikingly human, 
yet torturingly inhuman and 
impossible. The barriers which 
divide the worlds of idea, sen- 
sation, and reality seemed to 
have been thrown down. The 
mind had become a wilderness 
overrun by hordes of unruly 
imaginings, masterless, panic- 
driven, maddened, and madden- 
ing; but under all, trampled 
upon by all, spurned by all, 
tossed hither and thither rest- 
lessly, abided the agony of the 
fever-rent body, the travail of 
the fever-haunted soul. Also, 
through all the visions two 
arch-persecutors asserted their 
supremacy, — the Horror of 
Effort and the Futility of 
Endeavour. 

To the immense disgust of 
the Medical Officer, the para- 
sites insisted upon carrying 
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their master across the river, 
where they lodged him in his 
mother’s house. A crowd of 
women filled the stuffy sick- 
room and re- breathed the 
exhausted air. They plastered 
Saleh’s body with yellow tur- 
meric and other messy con- 
coctions. Prayers, charms, 
simples, and incantations were 
called into request, with a 
fine catholicity of faith, to aid 
the resources of the British 
pharmacopoeia. There was also 
a very general belief enter- 
tained at the Court of Pélésu 
that Saleh’s illness—the viru- 
lence of which demanded ex- 
planation—was due to the evil 
magic of a certain wizard of 
great repute who chanced to 
be among the number of the 
aggrieved peasants of the 
Bayong valley. Many and 
bitter, too, were the murmur- 
ings against the white men— 
for in the good old times, men 
recalled, the wizard would have 
suffered various and evil things 
until he had thereby been com- 
pelled to exorcise the Familiar 
by whom, at his bidding, poor 
Saleh was manifestly pos- 
sessed. This aspect of the case 
was discussed so frequently in 
the hearing of the patient that 
he got the idea interwoven 
with all the other incon- 
sequences running riot in. his 
fever-wearied brain, and more 
than once he called aloud upon 
the wizard by name, or in his 
ravings confused his own with 
the identity of the Familiar. 
After this, what further proof 
was needed? The worst sus- 
picions were confirmed; and 
Baker began to have much ado 
to keep the King, Tingku 
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Ampfian, and the courtiers 
quiet, and had to send word to 
the police at Biyong to guard 
the wizard closely, since at this 
time his chances of dying a 
violent death were extensive. 
Even chill-blooded Europeans 
are apt to wax wrathful when 
the superstitions of others 
frustrate the action of common- 
sense; and to the Malays of 
Pélésu the refusal of the white 
men to accept the proven fact 
of the guilt of the wizard ap- 
pealed as the grossest and most 
mischievous piece of supersti- 
tion of which they had had any 
experience. If Saleh had died, 
I think that the wizard would 
have died too with surprising 
celerity, even though one or 
more loyal people had to swing 
at a rope’s end as the price of 
their devotion to duty. 

Saleh, however, did not die, 
—and for this, perhaps, the 
clean life which had been his 
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for years may have been part- 
ly responsible ; but instead he 
crept back into existence, still 
haunted by the twin demons 
which had so possessed him 
while the fever held, — the 
Horror of Effort and _ the 
Futility of Endeavour. 

Saleh had always been 
“slack” at the best of times, 
but now all that there had ever 
been of energy in his composi- 
tion had been dredged out of 
him; and for this, be it re- 
membered, the race which puts 
Energy shoulder to shoulder 
with Courage in the forefront 
of the manly virtues, not Saleh, 
was responsible. It was surely 
no fault of his, poor lad, that 
the white men, in the course of 
the experiment of which he had 
been the hapless victim, should 
have robbed him, among other 
things, of his natural immun- 
ity to the climatic influences 
of his native land. 




















GAPING 


ABOVE the placid valley of 
Craven, in the uttermost corner 
of Yorkshire, stand the three 
mountain - masses of Ingle- 
borough,, Penyghent, and 
Whernside. Ingleborough holds 
the central position, and, thanks 
to his isolation, achieved long 
ago the reputation of being the 
highest point in England. 
From Whernside on the one 
hand, and from Penyghent on 
the other, Ingleborough is cut 
off by two deep valleys, which 
form his basis into a vast rough 
triangle, of which one line is 
made by the infant Ribble, 
flowing beneath Penyghent, 
and the other by the Greta, 
perpetually disappearing under- 
ground, like Arethusa, as it 
makes its way down towards 
Ingleton. The third side of 
the triangle, and the broadest, 
is the lowland of Craven itself, 
along which gently goes the 
Wenning in search of the 
Lune. 

On this great triangle, as on 
a pedestal, stands the mass of 
Ingleborough, built, like his 
two neighbours, of shale and 
grit, with one narrow belt of 
mountain limestone appearing 
about a hundred feet from the 
summit in an abrupt cliff, on 
which grow the rare plants for 
which the hill is celebrated. 
But the statue, like Flaubert’s 
Salammbo, is too small for its 
plinth : splendid as are the pro- 
portions of Ingleborough, the 
pavement of limestone spreads 
out far and wide beneath the 
last steep slopes of the gritstone 
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giant himself, so that on sur- 
mounting the lower fells one 
finds oneself on a perfectly flat 
even floor of white boulders 
stretching away to the foot of 
the mountain. And it is in 
this white pavement that are 
found all the famous water- 
sinks that feed the streams far 
below, in the unknown caverns 
through which they run. For 
in his magnificent solitude 
Ingleborough gathers all the 
clouds of heaven, and their 
rains streaming down his 
slopes have so fretted away 
the limestone of the levels that, 
here and there, the waters dis- 
appear into some secret chink 
or narrow terrible shaft be- 
tween the rocks. It is practi- 
cally certain that all these 
chasms ultimately have con- 
nection with the caves from 
which the rivers of Craven 
issue into the valleys far below 
at the cliff’s foot; but there 
now seems little hope that any 
practicable passage will ever be 
effected, cr that, as was once 
hoped, the pot-holes and the 
caves will all be found part of 
one enormous system of caverns 
ramifying throughout the heart 
of Ingleborough. So far as has 
been yet discovered, each water- 
sink conveys only its own 
stream, and never joins it with 
that from any other hole. Rift 
Pot alone has been connected 
with Long Kin East, a modest 
little winding crack in the 
white limestone, a yard across 
or less, that drops nearly four 
hundred feet to the abyss be- 
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neath. Round Long Kin East 
are gathered a little knot of 
immature pot-holes, twenty to 
thirty feet in depth or so, and 
filled with fern and lily-of-the- 
valley, where the silence of the 
hills is only broken by the 
sluggish drip of water, drain- 
ing away to unsuspected depths. 
These open shafts, however, 
with their water-fluted walls of 
limestone, and their clear pools 
below, are mere bruta fulmina, 
beguiling obviousnesses in the 
labyrinth of death-traps. For 
it is the unsuspected, meek- 
looking cavities that hide real 
danger. A tiny opening, an 
apparent rabbit-hole, will drop 
a stone, echoing dimly, three 
hundred feet or more; and Rift 
Pot itself, obviously an hour’s 
work for its explorers, and only 
four dozen yards or so in depth, 
gave full occupation for a day 
and a night, and carried the 
seekers four hundred feet down, 
in drop after drop. 

With such deadly dimples 
the smiling face of the upper 
limestone is studded all over 
the base of Ingleborough, from 
the mild open holes above 
Weathercote, right round the 
westeri, southern, and east- 
ern faces of the mountain, to 
the grim and aptly named 
Helln Pot, close above Selside. 
But the deepest and the most 
awful of the water-holes is 
Gaping Ghyll. The chasm 
comes upon one by surprise, 
and, unlike the others, does not 
disguise its horror. Following 
the stream from its source high 
up on the eastern face of Ingle- 
borough, its meanderings lead 
one at last to the lower sedge- 
clad levels of the moor, and 
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there, after disappearing several 
times beneath its limestone bed, 
in the manner of the mountain 
streams, it ends abruptly in a 
deep, basin-shaped depression. 
On three sides falls a steep 
bank of heather and moss; on 
the fourth, far down under the 
converging slopes, the stream 
disappears over a smooth 
white lip of rock into an open 
rounded well of darkness, up 
which floats a faint wraith of 
spume. The shaft itself is 
dank and wet; a dull light 
shines from the rock, and 
strange livid lichens grow in 
lines and patches as fas down 
as the last rays of daylight will 
permit. Above, on the upper 
ledges, delicate ferns and wood 
anemone balance in the ascend- 
ing reek of the pot-hole; and 
higher still, where the smooth 
slope above breaks sheer off in 
the precipice, hang the last 
tufts of heather and sedge and 
hawkweed that offer so delusive 
a handhold to any unwary vic- 
tim of the bank. And yet, 
horrible as the place is, deadly 
and evil beyond expression, it 
has absolutely no record of 
tragedy,—and this, too, though 
red-tape and manorial compli- 
cations have always forbidden 
it to be railed in, and left it an 
open peril in the moor. Fur- 
ther, Gaping Ghyll, for all its 
terrors, has no legend, no ghost, 
no supernatural reputation in 
the country-side. About two 
miles away, in the narrow val- 
ley beneath the fells, the great 
Ingleborough Cave opens into 
the Ingleborough Woods, and 
from a subsidiary mouth flows 
that stream which, after feed- 
ing the lake above Ingle- 
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borough House, drops in a 
series of waterfalls towards the 
Craven lowlands, where it be- 
comes the Wenning, and ulti- 
mately joins the Lune at Wen- 
nington on its way down to 
Lancaster and the sea. And 
this stream which emerges from 
the cave under the cliff is, be- 
yond doubt, the same that 
plunges into Gaping Ghyll on 
the moor five hundred feet and 
more above, and about two 
miles away. 

It was thus known, long 
since, that of all the pot-holes, 
Gaping Ghyll was the one that 
held out the finest prospects of 
a big cave-system, and even of 
some practicable passage out 
into the daylight once more. 
The first descent of the great 
Ghyll was made by M. Edmond 
Martel, the French spelzolo- 
gist, who, with practised in- 
trepidity, went down alone 
into the darkness, and after 
several hours returned with 
the news of an enormous hall 
beneath the main shaft. He, 
however, found no outlet from 
this hall, and it was left 
for the Yorkshire Ramblers in 
subsequent descents to discover 
passages leading from either 
end of it towards farther halls 
and corridors and abysses. 

When I first gazed upon the 
frail-looking little rope-ladder 
that swayed and wobbled away 
out of sight beneath my feet, 
I was not disposed to flatter 
myself on my prudence in 
having persuaded the Ram- 
blers to let me accompany 
them on their latest explora- 
tion in the depths of Gaping 
Ghyll. And when, from that 
vacillating Brig o’ Dread, a 
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Rambler emerged once more 
into the upper air, wearied and 
wet, I found it necessary to 
take my determination into 
both hands and squeeze it 
vigorously back into firmness. 
In point of fact, one cannot 
possibly be afraid, for there is 
nothing on earth to be afraid 
of. For not only has one the 
rope-ladder to grip, but also 
a stalwart life-line, attached to 
one’s middle, with half a dozen 
equally stalwart Ramblers 
holding it firm on the bank 
above, lowering it step by step 
as you descend, and hauling 
with a will as you come up. 
Thus it will be obvious that, 
even in the most timid, there is 
no room for any sort of fear. 
For, unless all your pullers 
were simultaneously stricken 
with apoplexy, nothing could 
conceivably go wrong with 
you as long as you keep your 
head and your hold. And yet, 
though one is in no sense 
afraid, there is an awe and 
a ghostly horror about that 
Avernus which sinks deep into 
one’s bones, while one lingers 
shivering on the brink, not yet 
wishing to launch away and 
go down out of the blessed 
daylight. To save me fatigue 
the Ramblers started me from 
the lowest ledge of all; and 
thus, despite my protests, I 
was able—if I had chosen—to 
look down and see clearly to 
what I had committed myself. 
However, I tried to see and 
think as little as possible, and 
so stood with my feet on the 
ladder, awaiting the signal. 
The stream, dried with spring 
droughts, had been dammed 
off above with a bank of grass 
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and stones, and this added a 
whimsical touch to the situa- 
tion. For my latest novel had 
concluded with the destruction 
of most of my characters in 
just such another pot-hole, by 
the rupture of just such an- 
other dam, while the heroine 
contemplated the situation 
with complacency. I could 
not but feel with what a poetic 
justice some similar fate might 
befall me in my turn, and, as 
I began the descent, almost 
expected to see the well-known 
phantom of Lady Gundred 
Darnley among the spectators 
on the bank above. 

At last the signal came, and 
blindly I began to lower my 
feet from rung to rung of the 


ladder. Of course the process 
was easy and pleasant. Ex- 
pected difficulties generally 


are. So down I went, and 
down, and the daylight began 
to glimmer ghostly overhead, 
with wild pale reflections from 
the gleaming rocks of the 
chasm. Soon I had passed 
beneath the sphere of the last 
lichens, and only bare grey 
stone, glossy with cold moist- 
ure, shone around me while 
I descended as mechanically 
and rhythmically as possible. 
For, if you keep step with 
the lowering movements of 
the life-line, your descent is 
rapid and easy as the descent 
to Avernus has every tradi- 
tional right to be. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the depth of 
the shaft is far too great to 
admit of a single rope-ladder 
serving the whole length. 
Therefore many have to be 
spliced together, and, where 
these splices occur, the thick- 
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ened twisted ropes are hard to 
seize for hands that are rapid- 
ly becoming numbed with the 
deadly cold. And so one gets 
out of step, and the earliest 
anguishes begin. At this 
point it is that I make my 
first discovery. I cannot blow 
the whistle. Nothing but a 
feeble splutter results, like the 
pipe of a bird with a quinsy, 
And on the whistle hangs 
all my happiness. [or the 
holders of the rope have a 
code of signals by which they 
regulate their movements. One 
shrill with the whistle stands 
for “Stop”; two for “Haul 
up”; three for “ Lower.” 
Now, if you cannot whistle 
you have no way of commun- 
icating your wishes to them, 
and when you want them to 
lower they cut your body 
piteously in two by hauling 
up, till your feet are pulled 
off the ladder and float wildly 
in the dark; and when you 
want them to haul up or let 
you rest, they lower, until the 
slack of the rope is bellying 
away below you, and you 
know that for a few minutes 
at least your only hope of 
safety is to hold fast to the 
ladder. And this becomes no 
easy task, for the cold soon 
becomes so agonising that 
from the elbow downwards 
neither of your arms has any 
feeling whatever, and though 
you clutch, it is only auto- 
matically, without conviction 
or any real sensation of 
holding. 

Suddenly, at this stage, the 
worst moment of all begins. 
Hitherto the ladder has been 
descending against the sheer 
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rock, and thus has been firm 
and good for the feet to grip. 
But now the line of the shaft 
sags inwards, and the ladder 
hangs slack and independent 
for fifty feet or more, until 
the rock slopes outward again 
and supports it. And the 
instant that the rope -ladder 
is left free it develops vag- 
aries. Before you know where 
you are, or have any idea 
beyond the passionate wish 
that you weren’t there, the 
ladder begins to gyrate, and 
suddenly swings round alto- 
gether. In the paralysing un- 
pleasantness of that moment 
one has to bend all one’s will 
to remember that nothing can 
possibly go wrong so long as 
one clings to that delusive 
ladder, — which, as a matter 
of fact, has, of course, not 
swung completely round, be- 
ing too securely fastened, 
though its manceuvres are 
quite as disconcerting as if 
it had. Now it flops and 
staggers as you go, and the 
going becomes an agony. To 
and fro it swings you, lurch- 
ing this way and that, and 
at the same time falling sheer 
beneath you, except when 
your tread forces it outwards 
at some horrible angle. The 
secret of negotiating these bad 
passages is, I am told, to hold 
on with the right hand to the 
right rope of the ladder, and 
to pass the left arm completely 
round the ladder till you 
grasp the right-hand rope with 
both hands. For the closer 
you keep your body to the 
ladder the less it sways. 
These are wise counsels; but 
unfortunately the ladder is 
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just too wide for the crook 
of my arm to slide over its 
rungs with any ease, and how 
can any one execute manual 
manoeuvres on a jumping rope 
with hands that have long lost 
any power of sensation? And 
yet, though my mind does not 
know it, my hands are grip- 
ping the rope with a mechan- 
ical frenzy that soon, combined 
with the cold, threatens to 
produce writer’s cramp or 
some analogous complaint. 
And still I descend with a 
sort of automatic passion, the 
light waning as I go, and the 
grey, wet darkness gathering 
thicker every moment. A 
sound of many waters is in 
my ears. Luckily, in all 


stresses of effort, the mind 


seems to hypnotise the body, 
and then to go off on a holi- 
day, while the body continues 
blindly doing what the mind 
commanded before it departed. 
So, as I go, dully clinging, 
dully descending, without stop 
or conscious action, my mind, 
confident in the body’s ability 
to grip a rope and find a rung, 
is roaming strange fields, and 
accompanying old blind (idi- 
pus down that xatappdaxrns 
060s in Kolonos. Was it more 
katappaxrns than this? Poor 
Cidipus! No wonder he ling- 
ered till that ghostly voice 
called him to hasten. Sud- 
denly I awake to the know- 
ledge of human propinquity. 
Voices strike through the roar 
of water. I have arrived at 
the ledge. 

For half-way, about a hun- 
dred and ninety feet down 
Gaping Ghyll, there exists 
the one amenity of the pot- 
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hole, a broad triangular ledge 
of smooth water-worn lime- 
stone, on which, so broad 
it looks to my imagination, 
excited by the sight of level 
ground, one might almost 
give a dance. And here two 
Ramblers are waiting to help 
me from the rope, and offer 
me a rest. Indeed one needs 
helping from the ladder, for 
both my hands are absolutely 
paralysed by now, and incap- 
able of force or feeling. How 
I held on for the last fifty feet 
will always be my wonder. It 
shows yet again what one can 
do when one must. So I crawl 
on to the ledge and lie down 
under the shelf on one side of 
it, to be safe from any stones 
that may fall. And now I 
know that my CMédipus-pre- 
occupied mind has really been 
at home and noticing all the 
time. For that last fifty feet I 
have been descending the shaft 
with my back to the wall and 
my face turned outwards to 
the column of darkness down 
which I was going, and every 
detail is clear to me as I re- 
member,—the rounded well, 
the grey glistering rocks, and 
the spume of water that fills 
all the air and rises for ever 
like a faint cloud. And above 
everything, across the fluctuat- 
ing, steaming darkness down 
between my feet, the white 
whirling apparition of the 
waterfall. For out of an un- 
suspected opening in the wall 
comes roaring a great mass of 
water, the main body of the 
stream from up above, which, 
instead of descending as origin- 
ally over the lip of the Ghyll 
itself, now has wormed its way 
among some big boulders at 
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the pot’s mouth, and rejoins 
the main shaft about half-way 
down by a side-passage. 

The Ramblers, I find, seem 
to think I have done enough, 
and should now be content to 
go tamely up again. As if one 
had braved such toils in order 
to leave the job half done and 
the glory unattained! They 
represent to me the formidable- 
ness of the undertaking, and 
tell me that if I go down the 
whole way I shall probably be 
unable to come up again; to 
which I answer that when the 
only alternative is staying at 
the bottom of Gaping Ghyll 
for the rest of my natural life, 
they may rely on my getting 
up again somehow by hook or 
by crook. There are very few 
things one cannot do if necessity 
offers no other choice. And 
believing that one can always 
do what one has to do, I have 
a strong tendency to burn my 
boats and so make achieve- 
ment certain. Accordingly, 
after ten minutes on the ledge, 
I creep back on to the ladder 
again and continue my descent 
through the cataclysmal noise 
of the waterfall. 

But the last part of the de- 
scent is far better than the 
first. Though the cataract 
yells in your ear, and though 
the spray of it leaves you with- 
out a dry rag, yet the ladder 
is so hung that the volume of 
water does not harass you as 
you descend, and for about fifty 
feet of the hundred and fifty 
you have still to go the ropes 
hang firm and fixed on the face 
of the rock, so that one leaps 
down swiftly and surely, hand 
over hand. They gave me 
whisky, too, on the ledge, and 
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sensation accordingly has flowed 
painfully back into my limbs. 
So I go cheerfully onwards, 
not heeding the difficulty which 
I have every moment in drag- 
ging my soaked sleeve over the 
projecting left rung of the 
ladder. And then suddenly 
there is nothing in front of me 
but blind, black. night, only 
made more dense by the pale 
light of the shaft above. The 
rock has ceased utterly, and 
now the rope is falling sheer 
through the roof of the Great 
Hall at the bottom of Gaping 
Ghyll. As one goes the sense 
of its awful vastness leans 
heavier and heavier on one’s 
consciousness. Every step 
makes one more infinitesimal 
in the enormous primeval 
gloom of the cavern. The 
strands of the rope dwindle, 
it seems, to a frail thread, and 
one feels like a spider spinning 
dizzily down from the Dome of 
St Paul’s. And the descent is 
incredibly long. Very far away 
overhead now hangs the black- 
ness of the roof, and very far 
away below one can dimly dis- 
cern the gleaming rocks of the 
floor. Thus one goes, and the 
rope, contrary to my expecta- 
tions, has so proper a sense of 
the scene’s solemnity that it 
gyrates and jumps no longer, 
but continues soberly and 
straightly on its sheer way. 
Then at last it seems that the 
rocks made a sudden leap up- 
wards, and you are standing 
on solid earth again, nearly 
four hundred feet beneath the 
moor. 

The Great Hall at the foot 
of Gaping Ghyll must be the 
original dwelling of Aiolos. 
For all the winds are at home 
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here, and a hundred conflicting 
eager draughts welcome one to 
the Underworld. And a dim, 
awful world it is. Feet and 
yards give no impression, even 
when numbered by hundreds. 
But this cave is terrifyingly 
vast,—so high and so broad 
and so long. The eye loses 
itself in the distance of dark- 
ness after darkness. Almost 
in the middle, pale and ghastly, 
falls the daylight, in one round 
blotch of greyness. And through 
the daylight, in an avalanche, 
falls the crashing whiteness of 
the waterfall, which, long be- 
fore it touches earth, breaks 
like the Staubach into a never- 
resting cloud of spume, drifting 
down in slow wraiths or break- 
ing in little bombs of snowy 
smoke. Its end is in a small 
pool, into which you can scarce- 
ly see it merge ; only across the 
brown surface of the water 
sweeps for ever a whipping, 
shifting sheet of spray, per- 
petually varying from shape to 
shape, lashing the tormented 
shallows with the semblance of 
a hundred hurrying ghosts. 
And then, impregnably high 
against the white cataract and 
the grey sky above, looms, 
ominously hard and sharp and 
black, the broken line of the 
roof, from which the ladder 
hangs, a tiny reminder of one’s 
own minuteness, leading up 
and up and up, unbelievably 
straight and far, towards the 
ledge. The cave itself is so 
vast that even across the pool 
one man looks to another like 
@ pismire, and, as he wanders 
back towards the glooms, al- 
most shrinks from sight alto- 
gether. Only under the shaft 
itself is there light. The rest 
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is ‘velvety blackness. The wall 
of the cave, though, as it skirts 
the waterfall, has small pro- 
jecting buttresses that take the 
pale dusk, and by it are turned 
into phantoms, Of less than 
human height they are, but 
vaguely human in shape, those 
blurs of greyness. Sometimes 
they stand linked, as it were, 
arm in arm, and here and there 
alone—peering out suspiciously 
from the dark upon the in- 
vaders of their immemorial 
territory. Under the spray of 
the fall, too, gleam shining 
pebbles in the bed of the pool, 
and round it, where the spume 
washes them. The stream, how- 
ever, is heard no more of, but 
sinks through the stones into 
unguessed profundities, so that 
the rest of the cave is dry and 
solid. As one roams round its 
enormous area one comes upon 
a@ great sand-bank, flat and 
hard and even; but for the 
main part the floor is of 
rounded shingle or broken 
rock. 

At the northern end, or that 
which leads up towards Ingle- 
borough, the cavern narrows, 
and then is suddenly closed by 
a steep, high bank of débris. 
Climbing this, one comes upon 
a needle’s eye between two 
cliffs, and so, straddling peril- 
ously out, with either foot on 
@ precipice and nothing below, 
sees, far beneath, and stretch- 
ing out indefinitely beyond, 
another cavern, floored with 
broken boulders. Magnesium 
wire shows darkness beyond 
darkness, and possibility be- 
hind possibility. But this pas- 
sage, they say, is sterile, so we 
return towards the southern 
extremity of the Great Hall, 
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whence lead on the corridors 
by which the Ramblers still 
hope that they may establish 
a connection between Gaping 
Ghyll and the Ingleborough 
Cave below,—of whose system 
Gaping Ghyll has undoubtedly 
been a part at one time, and 
whose water, it is known, is 
still received from Gaping 
Ghyll. 

Crossing the enormous length 
of the main chamber again, we 
come to the southern end, 
Here, too, a towering rampart 
of broken, unstable boulders 
leads us upwards towards the 
outlet. No wonder that Martel 
never suspected these exits, 
thus masked by hopeless-look- 
ing slopes of rubble. All here 
is dry and warm. It is many 
thousand years, in every prob- 
ability, since water last flowed 
in these caverns. A couple of 
bleached planks half-way up 
the bank shows the high-water 
mark of the heaviest floods, but 
into the passages themselves 
there is no doubt that water 
never flows now. At last we 
delicately surmount the last 
toppling boulder and look back 
at the main chamber stretch- 
ing far away below us, and 
away into the indefinite dis- 
tance. I can only compare the 
sight to some midnight view of 
a vast cathedral wrecked and 
pillaged, with pale moonbeams 
falling through a great rent in 
the dome. And then we turn 
to the passage. For a few 
yards it is a case of wriggling, 
of playing sandwich between a 
million-ton slab of rock above 
and the floor of the world be- 
neath. So, at last we writhe 
ourselves clear, and are stand- 
ing in a long shallow corridor, 
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triangular in shape, with the 
broadest side of the triangle 
sloping overhead in a slanting 
roof, Candles are fixed in our 
hats, and shoot vain, vulgar, 
little reddish darts against the 
invulnerable darkness. And 
all around us, now that the 
sleety whistle of the waterfall 
is left behind, broods an in- 
finite silence. 

As we go, bending and 
doubling, suddenly the stalac- 
tites gleam into sight. They 
are almost startling in their 
abrupt, vivid beauty. For 
they are of the purest white, 
like molten wax, pouring down 
everywhere in sheets, in bil- 
lows, in curtains, in tapestries, 
in countless thousands of in- 
verted snowy spires and 
steeples. Along each wall 
they crowd in dense clusters, 
in stately velvet hangings, in 
grotesque bossy convolutions. 
Here and there from some rift 
in the roof falls a fold of 
drapery, pure and glistening, 
as it were the trailing robe of 
an angel let carelessly down 
through a crack in the floor 
of heaven just above. Here, 
again, a great mass forming 
from above has met a great 
mass rising from below, and 
an ivory column has resulted. 
Or down some slope of the 
rock a frozen cataract of white 
comes pouring in a race of 
arrested ripples and eddies. 
Everywhere whiteness unde- 
filed, a ghostly, warm, trans- 
parent whiteness,—except, in- 
deed, where one great mass of 
a hundred hanging pinnacles 
is banded and streaked and 
flushed with crimson, as if the 
sad heart of the world had 
broken, and the blood from its 
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veins trickled down into the 
fabric of the stone. They 
range from every size, these 
growths, from huge buttresses 
and pillars to tiny thread-like 
pipes, frail and diaphanous, 
which sometimes reach four 
feet and more in length. And 
everywhere they are gathered, 
big and little, in every nook of 
the wall, and from every crack 
of the roof, along whose lines 
they make a delicate tracery, 
Gothic and elaborate and 
fanciful, like the diapered 
daintiness of some old for- 
gotten chapel. They take 
strange shapes, too, these white 
children of the darkness,—far 
different from the soiled regu- 
larity of their poor smoke- 
grimed cousins in the Ingle- 
borough Cave. Here they are 
a-bristle with thorny excresc- 
ences, weirdly bowed and bent, 
mopping and mowing this way 
and that; or, as they hang 
in folds of drapery, perfectly 
transparent, their edges are 
elaborately scalloped, with a 
drop of clear water lodged in 
each rounded notch, held close 
by the furred edge of the form- 
ing stone,—until the whole 
effect is of some broidered 
trimming, toothed along its 
hem, and jewelled with dia- 
mond between the denticula- 
tions. As you touch them the 
hanging needles ring and sing ; 
the old, great, ponderous pin- 
nacles give a deep and bell-like 
note; the younger, daintier 
points have a light joyousness 
of tone, as their music breaks 
out across the black silence. 
And if you hold the light 
behind them you see all the 
lovely radiance of their flesh,— 
the warm flush, the veins, the 
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suffusing rose of their trans- 
lucent substance. It is hard 
to believe that they are not 
alive,—that they do not hold 
their Sabbaths down here at 
midnight in the everlasting 
dark. 

And so past city after city, 
past hanging after hanging, 
our corridor convoys us on- 
ward, now arched and lofty, 
now low and tortuous. Under- 
neath our feet are stretches 
of damp cave-mud or pebbles, 
and then, at last, great broken 
boulders, so long fallen that, 
though now they are dry, 
their surfaces are marbled and 
warted with an aged growth 
of stalagmite. Then, between 
two mighty blocks, the way 
brings us out upon an embank- 
ment of earth, and beyond 
—nothing. Even in the im- 
penetrable night we can hear 
mysteriously that we are in 
some enormous holy place. 
Very far away, from moment 
to moment, falls a drip of 
water, echoing and echoing 
along immeasurable depths. 
Then a flare of magnesium 
stabs the blind void, and for 
an instant we see, and, seeing, 
know how much more we have 
to guess. We are, as it were, 
in the gallery of a huge cath- 
edral, the mud-rampart serving 
for our protecting ledge. Be- 
low that, in slope after slope of 
mud, the ground drops sheer 
away so deep that no light 
can pierce it. On either hand 
rise shadowy cliffs of darkness, 
frescoed here and there with 
white crusts of stalactite. And 
high above all, unseen but 
divined, the shadowy weight 
of the vault hangs over us. 
But this huge hall, with its 


shaft of umplumbed obscurity 
falling away beneath our feet, 
is but the chancel to more 
terrific transepts. For far be- 
yond, where the titanic walls 
end abruptly in the blackness, 
our flashes of magnesium show 
us another and a vaster cavern 
still stretching out at right 
angles, on either hand, to dis- 
tances unguessed. In _ the 
vacillating glow the remote 
vacancies waver and fade into 
night again. No one speaks; 
and we hear at last the Great 
Silence—that crushing, fulmin- 
ating silence which has been 
since the beginning of time, 
that must last to the un- 
imaginable end. For nothing 
has ever been here since the 
Waters died away. No living 
creature, man nor ancestor of 
man, nor even the wriggling 
things of the primal ooze, can 
ever have pierced this strong- 
hold of quiet. Bedded in the 
walls lie the sea-shells that 
lived while the world was 
building, but since their day 
nothing alive has ever had any 
share in this temple of wonder 
and terror. In such a place 
one cannot speak. There is no 
room for the voice of man. 
And so, with the silence press- 
ing heavily on our heels, we 
turn and make our way back 
again towards the Hall. 

It had been my ambition to 
achieve the whole exploration 
with the explorers. But they 
were evidently determined to 
have none of it, and repre- 
sented to me that the passages 
would lead them on for two 
difficult hours to the subter- 
ranean pot-hole, which, so far, 
is the end of the Gaping Ghyll 
cave-system, and that once 
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there it would be very many 
hours before they could hope 
to return, by which time they 
evidently concluded that I 
should be hors de combat. 
Therefore, having seen, like 
Balkis, such wondrous things 
that there was little more 
spirit in me, I yielded to their 
pleadings, and concluded that 
I would not make myself a 
nuisance by any insistence. As 
it was, when I arrived at the 
base of the ladder and looked 
up that awful sheer ascent, 
only a few feet less than that 
of the Roman Catholic Cath- 
edral’s tower by Ashley Gar- 
dens, I must admit I quailed 
before that rigid prospect. 
However, there was no use 
in quailing, and as I had no 
choice but to climb, I set to 
work. And the pullers above 
pulled with so excellent a will 
that I sailed up through that 
enormous dome again with 
unexpected ease, my only 
anguishes occurring when the 
thickening of the spliced ropes 
caused me to grope for hold, 
and thus lose step. When 
this happened the hearty 
pullers jerked my feet from 
the ladder, and I spun agon- 
ising in the inane until I could 
scramble up a rung or two 
with my hands, and so get 
straight with my helpers again. 
As before, though, it was the 
last slack bit of the ladder 
above the ledge that made my 
‘purgatory. By the time I 
reached it my hands and my 
feet were so tired that they 
could but plod mechanically 
upward with occasional halts, 
especially as I was carrying 
over my shoulder nearly four 
hundred feet of loose guide- 


line that had been left below 
by mistake, and now had to be 
taken up to the top. How- 
ever, at last the blessed day- 
light began to grow clear, and, 
far sooner than I had ever 
dared to hope, I landed in the 
upper world once more, wet to 
the skin, as cold as a bone, 
bountifully scraped and bruised 
all over, weary in wrist and 
ankle, and with a large hole 
burned in the top of my head 
by the premature and unex- 
pected guttering of the candle 
in my hat. And yet, now that 
all was said and done, glorious 
with triumph, and prepared, if 
need be, to achieve it again; 
for had I not stood where few 
have stood, and where fewer 
still will ever stand again? 
As for the explorers below, 
they made their perilous way 
onwards, I heard later, through 
erevice and cranny, up cliff and 
down abyss, carrying more 
ropes and ladders, together 
with previsions, until at last 
they reached the anticipated 
beginning of their real work. 
And there, a mile or more from 
the base of Gaping Ghyll and 
about four hundred feet be- 
neath the moor, they found 
that subterranean pot - hole, 
dropping another hundred and 
fifty feet towards the centre of 
the earth. And in its depths 
lay a gulf of quiet water that 
noplummet could sound, though 
a fifty-foot lead was used. Nor 
could any movement or outlet 
be anywhere discerned. So 
there, in that pit of dead black 
water, immovable for ever in 
the depths of the earth, ends, so 
far as we yet know, the great 
cavern under Gaping Ghyll. 
REGINALD FARRER. 
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REINDEER-STALKING ON THE HIGH FJELD OF NORWAY. 


To find reindeer in the true 
wild state the hunter must go 
to the highlands of Ryfylke, 
Hardanger, or the Dovrefjeld, 
in the southern half of Nor- 
way: there at high altitudes 
they still roam, gaining surely 
a seant and precarious liv- 
ing on the barren mountain- 
sides, but enjoying a freedom 
denied to their brethren of 
the north—the tame herds of 
the Laps. 

The wild deer had been 
absolutely protected by law 
for five years,—a step which 
was taken just in time to 
save from extinction one of 
the few remaining big game 
beasts of Europe; and with 
the knowledge of the suo- 
cess achieved by a similar re- 
striction some time previously 
in the case of elk, there ap- 
peared to be every chance of 
finding some good heads on 
the high field. 

The stalking season, limited 
to fourteen days, commenced 
on the Ist of September, and 
in order to be on the ground 
by that date I sailed one night 
in the last week of August 
from Hull for Stavanger in the 
Eldorado, The romantic name 
seemed to be an omen for good, 
and I crossed the North Sea 
with highest hopes. My friend, 
J. L ,» was to follow two 
days later. We had secured 
neighbouring tracts of country, 
—forests I suppose they might 
be called,—our intention being 
to hunt as much as possible 
from one camp. Two courses 





are open to the hunter in re- 
gard to this matter of ground: 
either he can acquire the ex- 
clusive right of stalking on 
private property by paying, in 
addition to the ordinary 100- 
kroner licence, a rent to the 
proprietor or proprietors; or 
he can obtain an extra licence 
which entitles him to hunt— 
and, if he is lucky, shoot 
three reindeer—on Government 
ground without further pay- 
ment. The objection to the 
latter plan is that the right is 
common to all such licence- 
holders, and while in the case 
of foreigners the cost is 200 
kroner, for the Norwegian it 
is a merely nominal sum, the 
consequence being that sport 
is apt to be of an interrupted 
nature. Having no desire to 
compete with the natives, we 
chose the more _ unsociable 
method, and nothing we heard 
later gave us reason to regret 
our selection. 

A season of fourteen days 
seems a very meagre allowance 
for a hunter who may have to 
undertake a journey of half that 
time or more to arrive at his 
ground, but there appear to be 
justifiable reasons for the re- 
stricted period. The fact that 
horns are not clean until the 
beginning of September, and 
that even then velvet is com- 
mon, clearly points out the Ist 
as a suitable date for the com- 
mencement of stalking; and 
no doubt the 14th was chosen 
for the close on account of the 
rutting season, which, accord- 

















ing to the information I was 
able to gather, starts about 
the middle of the month. 

At’ Stavanger I met my 
landlord, who was going to 
stalk on another beat close to 
mine, some final orders relating 
to stores were given, and after 
luncheon we went together to 
a small village at the head of 
one of the fjords that run 
inland, a five hours’ journey 
by boat. The rain descended 
in torrents all afternoon, and 
gave me a foretaste of the 
weather I was to enjoy for a 
week, 

It was in a land of valleys, 
with a misty vaporous roof, 
that I set out next morning 
with two men and two pack- 
horses for an eight hours’ tramp 
to a hut near the boundary of 
my ground. The tops of the 
mountains were left to the 
imagination, and I had as little 
knowledge of what was above 
me as that hero of early child- 
hood, Jack, possessed when he 
commenced to climb his wonder- 
ful bean-stalk. There are days 
when the scud drives along the 
hillsides with breaks that afford 
fleeting glimpses of what lies 
beneath the wrapping, but 
when I started on my way at 
an early hour that morning 
no breath of wind stirred the 
dense mass, and there were no 
loopholes to give peeps of the 
heights aloft. 

A rough path took us about 
a thousand feet up the moun- 
tain side, then lost itself 
amongst the rocks, and we 
were guided by splashes of red 
paint that formed the equiva- 
lent of a blazed trail, Four 
hours of collar work brought 
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us to the summit, 3800 feet 
above sea-level, as shown by 
my aneroid. A breeze had 
by that time sprung up, 
dispersing the mist, and I 
looked out on a grand but 
desolate scene: bare tops, 
formed for the most part 
of great slabs of granite, split 
and divided up by ravines, 
some packed with snow, others 
filled with huge boulders cov- 
ered with moss that bore re- 
semblance to black velvet. 
Then in heavy showers of cold 
rain a descent was made into 
a valley comparatively rich in 
grass, the hills rising out of it 
showing good feeding- ground 
for deer, especially where there 
was a southern exposure. 

A herd of fourteen reindeer 
was seen in a corrie running at 
right angles to our track: my 
telescope was turned on to 
them, and they proved to be all 
hinds and calves with the ex- 
ception of two small stags. 
The horns of the entire band 
—for the hinds carry them as 
well as the stags—were still in 
velvet, but the first sight of 
the object of my journey was 
good. 

At last I reached the hut: 


the hunters from Saetersdalen 


arrived half an hour later, and 
plans were made for pitching 
camp next day on my ground. 
Shortly after 5 A.M. on the 
1st of September I came out 
of my tent to find the promise 
of a good day after a night 
of wind and rain, which had 
threatened the stability of my 
abode; but no sooner was 
breakfast cooked and eaten 
than down came the mist 
again, with showers of rain, 
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varied occasionally by sleet 
and snow. I started for some 
high ground with Knud, my 
hunter, who had taken shelter 
through the night in what was 
nothing more or less than a 
hole amongst the rocks. The 
other men, three in number, 
two with pack-horses and my 
friend’s hunter, I had sent 
back to the hut with instruc- 
tions to wait there for him. 
Spying was no easy task that 
morning, owing to the rain, 
but in the occasional fine 
blinks I examined to the best 
of my ability, though with- 
out success, the places my 
hunter pointed out as likely 
haunts of deer. 

About three o’clock, on com- 
ing over a ridge which opened 
to view a large amount of 
ground, I suddenly saw nine 
deer, some five or six hundred 
yards away; a whispered word 
to Knud, and we were crouch- 
ing behind a rock watching 
the deer with eager eyes. Fate 
was, however, to be reckoned 
with: at that moment, when 
the game seemed to be in my 
hand, a blinding snowstorm 
came on, and under such 
conditions to follow reindeer 
amongst those rocks was an 
impossibility. It was hard ; 
but as the Mugger said to the 
Jackal, “ Against his fate no 
one who swims, or walks, or 
runs, should say anything at 
all. ”? 

For an hour Knud and I sat 
shivering behind our rock, 
taking comfort in tobacco and 
the hope that the storm would 
pass: the distance from camp 
eventually forced me to give 
the word to retire, and reluct- 





antly we made our way back 
through the snow to the tent. 
I had expected to find J. L 
on my return, and when I 
came in sight of the camping- 
ground I anxiously looked to 
see if a second white dot de- 
noted the pitching of his tent ; 
but there was no such sign, 
and with the covering of snow 
around it was not easy to 
make out even my own tent 
with the glass at the distance, 

We lit a fire amongst the 
rocks, the smoke from which 
was driven in all directions by 
the wind, which seemed to 
pierce every nook and cranny, 
and when the water boiled I 
was never more grateful for a 
cup of tea. By eight o’clock 
the snow was lying deep round 
the tent, and dry clothes and 
the reindeer-skin sleeping-bag 
were the orders of the day, or 
rather of the night. 

Like the famous sleeping- 
bag that the goaded Modestine 
bore through the Cevennes, 
mine was used as the recept- 
acle for a variety of articles, 
amongst them a complete set 
of dry garments, so that how- 
ever wet I got through the 
day I always had the assurance 
of a change at night: putting 
on wet clothes in the morning 
is unpleasant, but not harmful. 
To reveal some of the delights 
of that night, it is sufficient 
to say that water froze solid 
in @ tin basin within a few 
feet of my head, and snow 
drifted into the tent at the 
place where I used to crawl 
in and out of it: the wind had 
blown from the opposite direc- 
tion when it was erected. 
Boots, stockings, anything I 
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could reach from the sleeping- 
bag, were thrown to block up 
the part where the snow was 
coming in. I determined to 
come out of the bag to do 
repairs only as a last resort, for 
once dry keep dry is a maxim 
of importance, subject of course 
to the possibility of such a con- 
dition. 

On returning to camp the 
following afternoon, after 
another day of unproductive 
spying, I found J. L had 
arrived: he had come up from 
the fjord the day before in the 
snowstorm, but had found 
shelter for the night at the 
hut. Our meal was taken that 
evening to the accompaniment 
of rain instead of snow, a 
decided improvement after my 
experience of the previous 
night. The glass was still 
falling, though it seemed im- 
possible for it to reach a lower 
point, and continuous heavy 
snow-showers the next morn- 
ing made a retreat to the hut 
a necessity. We were prepared 
to “seeit through” in the tents 
ourselves, though, except for 
the precious garments in the 
sleeping - bag, I had nothing 
dry left, but the plight of our 
men in their wretched caves 
was terrible, and more than we 
could ask them to endure. In 
the hope that an improvement 
in the weather would soon 
admit of a return, our tents 
and most of the stores were 
left behind: we were dis- 
appointed, however, and two 
days later an expedition was 
made for the rescue of all our 
baggage. This meant the loss 
of valuable time in a fourteen- 
day season, especially as it took 








the best part of two hours to 
get on to my ground from the 
hut,—to hunt on my friend’s 
beat and return the same 
night was impracticable,—but 
what could be done when the 
weather was fighting so hard 
against us? 

Vain attempts at hunting 
were made, and there was only 
one day on which we did not 
gooutatall. Spying was well- 
nigh impossible, owing to the 
snow and rain day after day, 
and deer were very scarce on 
my beat, or on so much of it 
as we could reach from our 
quarters, so the want of success 
was not to be wondered at. 
Two fellow-countrymen and 
best of hunters had joined us 
at the hut, from which they 
could more conveniently work 
one end of their ground. They 
had been successful, and the 
sight of some heads hanging on 
the walls of the hut filled me 
with jealousy—let me frankly 
admit it! Fortunately there 
is_some truth in the saying 
that perseverance will ulti- 
mately be rewarded, and the 
turning of the lane came at 
last, a week after the opening 
day. 

On the 8th of September I 
left the hut about 7.30, and 
three hours later was at the 
top of a glen in which a river 
gathered its harvest of small 
streams that trickled, clear as 
crystal, from the patches of 
snow on the mountain-sides, 
and bore the fruits to a wide- 
spreading lake that formed one 
of my boundaries. A daily 
row across that lake was in- 
cluded in the programme when 
we were living at the hut. 
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Knud had departed to get 
bread for himself and the 
other men. Whether it was 
on account of the bad weather 
or not I cannot say, but ap- 
parently they had consumed in 
one week the supply they had 
brought for two. The journey 
meant his absence for a couple 
of days, and so Olaf, whose 
ordinary duty was the charge 
of my pack-horse, carried my 
rifle. The sun shone out in all 
his glory as I scanned the hills 
around with my telescope, and 
with delight my eye rested at 
last on a herd of about forty 
reindeer. At the distance I 
could not judge the heads ac- 
curately, but I could see that 
three or four stags, as they 
moved about in the sunlight, 
carried long clean horns. The 
deer were grazing rapidly to- 
wards the top of a range lying 
on the other side of one of the 
many lakes that nestled in 
amongst those hills, and our 
first move was to go round 
the end of the lake to a spot 
whence I could obtain a better 
view of the ground that lay 
between me and the deer. The 
wind was favourable, a deep 
gully running up the hillside 
seemed to form an easy ap- 
proach, and things looked good 
generally. 

Further spying from the 
point I had made for showed 
that the ground was clear ex- 
cept for that one herd, but it 
also showed that the deer had 
moved quite four hundred yards 
in the short time that had 
elapsed since first I had seen 
them. I had read that rein- 
deer covered a great deal of 
ground while feeding, and cer- 





tainly the fact had not been 
exaggerated, and this rapid 
changing of positions made 
anxious work for the stalker, 
Up the hill we went, and 
when the top of the gully was 
reached I took the rifle and 
binoculars from Olaf and told 
him to wait there for me. 
Powerful binoculars, I find, are 
more handy than a telescope 
for the later stages of the stalk, 
when rapid glances have to be 
taken as ridges are passed, 
bringing more ground into 
sight, and for the last scene 
of all—the choosing of the 
best head. 

The deer had crossed the 
ridge, feeding straight up 
wind,—their tracks in the 
snow, of which there were 
many patches, showed me the 
direction, and cautiously I 
made my way from rock to 
rock, On peering over the 
ridge I saw the deer less than 
three hundred yards away: 
they were grazing round the 
foot of some rocks that separ- 
ated them from me, and were 
fairly well bunched together 
except for three stags that fed 
a short distance behind the 
rest. The binoculars disclosed 
the three to be “shootable” 
beasts, but on examining the 
herd I saw a head that sur- 
passed my fondest dreams. 
Never had I looked on such a 
pair of horns before. Not only 
were they long and of wide 
span, but as the stag tossed 
his head up and down I was 
struck by their perfect sym- 
metry. A trophy worth much 
hardship was before me, and 
my hands could scarcely keep 
the glasses steady for excite- 
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ment. To a ledge jutting out 
below me I gradually slid on 
my back, taking the greatest 
care not to dislodge any of the 
small stones of whose presence 
I was painfully aware. I raised 
my head inch by inch to look 
over the ledge, and could not 
resist one more gaze with the 
glasses at the big head. The 
deer had fed in closer to the 
rocks, and were nearer to me 
than I had dared hope to 
find them—only a little over 
a hundred yards away. 

The stag collapsed at the 
shot, and the herd dashed off 
down the hill in a regular 
stampede. I had been so in- 
tent on securing the big beast 
that I had not prepared myself 
for a second chance at one of 
the other stags; and as they 
were almost immediately in the 
midst of the general throng, I 
did not fire a second shot. I 
went back to the top of the 
ridge, shouted for Olaf, and 
then scrambled down to where 
the beast lay. 

With the most honest inten- 
tions in the world on the part 
of the hunter, heads are apt to 
look larger through a telescope 
than when they are secured, 
and the estimated measure- 


“ments of some heads that have 


been seen and missed would 
out-record all records; but I 
experienced no feeling of dis- 
appointment on this occasion. 
The horns, which after meas- 
urements proved to be 52 
inches in length, with an in- 
side span of fully 50 inches, 
and with 32 points, 8 of which 
were on the snow-scraper, were 
@real prize. Olaf soon joined 
me: he pronounced the stag to 





be the “Kong” of reindeer, 
and insisted on shaking me by 
the hand. As his knowledge 
of English was a minus quan- 
tity, and mine of Norwegian 
scarcely worth a plus, I sup- 
pose his manner of offering con- 
gratulations was after all the 
most simple. The Norwegian, 
if you do not watch him, com- 
mences skinning a beast by 
making a cut in the side of 
the neck that would break the 
heart of a taxidermist; so, as 
I wished to preserve the head 
skin, I superintended the man- 
couvres of Olaf’s knife. 

When that performance was 
completed, we partook of an 
early lunch, and started home- 
wards with the head. Fortune 
was to deal with me in no 
niggardly fashion that day, for 
when less than half-way down 
the glen through which we had 
passed in the morning, I saw 
deer ahead of us close to the 
river. My telescope was im- 
mediately levelled upon them, 
and I recognised, by the three 
stags, the herd out of which I 
had taken the big beast. I 
was surprised to see them feed- - 
ing so quietly there, for the 
place was less than two miles 
from the scene of my first 
stalk, and I had believed rein- 
deer to be great travellers when 
disturbed. 

Oliver Goldsmith, in his de- 
lightful manner, wrote about 
the animal, “ Its pace is rather 
a trot than a bounding, and 
this it can continue for a whole 
day”; but then he also stated, 
“Reindeer are troubled with 
vertigo, and turn round often 
till they die. The Laplander 
judges of their state by the 
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manner of their turning. If 
they turn to the right he judges 
their disorder but slight, if they 
turn to the left he deems it in- 
curable,”—a remarkable theory, 
no doubt, but a statement which 
causes doubts to rise in regard 
to his authenticity. 

Olaf was again left behind, 
and I was amused, on looking 
back to make sure that he was 
obeying instructions, to see him 
transformed into a Herne-the- 
Hunter-like creature, the big 
antlers, below which he was 
sitting, appearing to grow out 
of his shoulders. To approach 
the deer I had to wade for a 
short way down the river, a 
high bank affording cover. It 
was cold and deep, and I was 
glad to reach a bend where the 
stream was turned to the side 
by a rocky mound, which I had 
fixed upon as the place for the 
shot. With the water dripping 
from my lower garments and 
oozing out of my shoes, I 
climbed up the knoll and 
peeped over the top. The 
deer were moving farther away 
from my position every minute, 
so there was no time to be lost, 
and I looked hurriedly for the 
best of the three stags. After 
the one I had already shot 
their heads seemed poor, but 
I fancied a heavy beast that 
carried long horns without 
many points. I heard the 
thud of the bullet, but to make 
sure fired the second barrel at 
the stag as he made for the 
hill with the rest of the herd. 
That stopped him, and I re- 
loaded and fired two ineffectual 
shots at long range at one of 
the remaining stags. Olaf ar- 
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rived on the scene with the 
other head, and then more 
knife-work took place. 

With a feeling of perfect 
contentment I finished what 
remained of my luncheon, and 
lit a pipe. How good the to- 
bacco tasted, sitting there be- 
side that river, a towering 
mountain snow-capped and 
streaked with rivulets opposite, 
and the two heads lying at my 
feet. The snow and cold, the 
long miles of walking, the days 
of failure and disappointment, 
all sank into oblivion, and ex- 
istence was concentrated in a 
vivid present. 

We were still a considerable 
distance from the hut, so we 
had to get under way at last 
with a reindeer’s head apiece 
on our shoulders. They were 
no light weight, and it was a 
relief to reach the lake and the 
boat. The glen was a mass of 
boulders, and the extra burdens 
made themselves felt when long 
steps almost amounting to leaps 
were necessary. J. L had 
gone up to ground at the far 
end of the lake that day, and I 
had indulged in the hope of 
meeting him and his hunter 
and obtaining assistance with 
our loads, but, alas! on arriv- 
ing at the lake I found he had 
returned before me, and his 
boat was safely beached for 
the night. 

We left the smaller head in 
the boat, to be sent for next 
morning, and eventually reached 
the hut just before dark with 
the big one. I was determined 
to bring it in that night, but 
my shoulders were aching long 
before our destination came in 














sight. I was the last to arrive, 
and though it was the hour of 
the evening meal, every one 
turned out to see the head. A 
tape was immediately sent for, 
and measurements were taken. 
It was a day to be marked in 
red, and never forgotten; and 
apparently my hunting did not 
even end there, for I was told 
next morning that I had dis- 
turbed the slumbers of the 
rest of the party—we four 
hunters slept in one room— 
by giving my man _ instruc- 
tions for some desperate stalk 
from dreamland. 

Two days later our little 
company was broken up. One 
of the two hunters who had 
joined us at the hut left for 
England, taking along with 
his own trophies the head skin 
of my big beast, which he had 
most kindly prepared for me, 
and J. L went north to fol- 
low the elk trail. The time 
allowed for hunting those gi- 
gantic monsters extends from 
the 10th to the 30th of Sept- 
ember, and so overlaps the rein- 
deer season by a few days, but 
by dint of some perseverance 
and activity in the matter of 
travelling, and a little kindness 
on the part of fate, it is possible 
for a hunter to secure within 
the month trophies of both the 
fjeld and the forest. 

With a rising glass and the 
promise of fine weather, I set 
out once more with my tent 





for the few days that still re- 
mained for reindeer-stalking. 
The wind, however, never left 
the quarter from which it had 
been blowing since the begin- 
ning of the month, save, I 
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think, for two days at most, 
and, of course, that terrible 
night of the Ist, and my 
ground was practically clear 
of deer. In four days’ hunt- 
ing I only saw some twenty 
deer in all, and the two stags 
included in that number were 
not worth a shot. 

On more than one occasion I 
came across the skulls and 
horns of reindeer which Knud 
admitted had been carried by 
beasts that he had shot the 
previous year—so much for the 
long close time! The question 
of meat had been, and ever 
was, more prominent in his 
mind than in mine, and I can- 
not say that I viewed with 
jealousy any of the heads he 
had left to rot on the mountain- 
sides. Shed horns, or what re- 
mained of them, I generally 
found bore the marks of having 
been gnawed by deer. A sense 
of decency or respect seemed, 
however, to prevail when the 
skull was there too, for on 
those occasions they had been 
left untouched. 

Reindeer I believe to be 
affected by wind even more 
than our red deer at home, and 
as they continually travel up 
wind it stands to reason that 
if that guiding current remains 
in the same direction for many 
days on end, ground will soon 
be clear, unless there is an un- 
limited supply on the ranges to 
leeward to take the place of 
those that have been drawn off 
beyond the boundary to afford 
sport to a neighbouring hunter. 
I could not understand at first 
why I did not fall in with fresh 
arrivals from adjoining ground, 








- cloudless skies. 
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but at last I managed to dis- 
cover what I feel sure was the 
truth. A broad valley, some 
ten or twelve miles to the east- 
ward, formed a barrier across 
which, according to my hunter, 
deer would not travel, and the 
wind, which clung tenaciously 
to the west and south - west, 
was therefore most disastrous 
for me, as my ground was cut 
off from obtaining fresh sup- 
plies of deer, if that expression 
may be employed on such a 
subject. 

In order to cover as much 
ground as possible, I had taken 
J. L——’s disbanded men with 
me as well as my own. With 
two pack-horses my tent, bag- 
gage, and stores were easily 
moved from place to place, and 
it was a comfort on arriving, 
tired after a long day on the 
tops, at the site chosen for 
camp, to find the tent erected 
and the kettle singing its wel- 
come tune on the crackling 
fire. 

If sport was poor, there were 
other recompenses at hand,— 
for four days I revelled in 
glorious sunshine and almost 
I was astir 
with the first flush of dawn, 
and saw the hills gradually 
take shape, the rugged lines of 
the tops standing out black and 
distinct against the sky when 
the valleys were still wrapped 
in haze; and at nights, sitting 
beside my tent, I watched them 
fade away into the darkness 
while the men smoked and 
chattered round the camp fire. 

Under such perfect condi- 
tions, to be out on the roof of 
that country, day after day, 
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bare tops with rocks and 
patches of snow in the fore. 
ground, and range upon range 
of mountains extending away 
beyond into the far distance, 
was wonderful. There was 
something impressive about the 
grand scale of the whole scene 
—something that made a mark 
to endure. In the bright light 
the hillsides were brought close 
by the telescope, and every 
rock and boulder was sharp 
and clear. How I used to long 
for some of those rocks to take 
shape and be turned by magic 
into deer! At places the wild 
and lonely surroundings seemed 
to warrant the appearance of 
some wild-visaged wizard to 
utter the necessary incanta- 
tions, but no such tutelary 
genius came to my aid, and 
night after night I returned 
to camp without having fired 
a shot. 

At last the day came when 
the tops were traversed for 
the last time, when the last 
glimpses were taken of corries 
that had grown familiar, and 
the last voyage was made 
across the lake upon which we 
had so often embarked full of 
hope in the morning, to return 
at night empty-handed and 
with spirits depressed for the 
time, though never entirely 
extinguished, by our many dis- 
appointments. 

My tent had been pitched 
the previous night at the far 
end of the ground, and as a 
very long detour to avoid some 
high ranges had to be made for 
the pack-horses, I caught up 
the little band by the way 
before reaching the hut. It 
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had been arranged that we 
should spend the last night 
there: the men from the vil- 
lage at the head of the fjord 
who had brought my baggage 
up to the ground in the be- 
ginning of the season were 
coming to take it down again 
the next day. 

A sad procession: we formed 
as we wound our way from the 
lake to the hut that evening, 
and silence took the place of 
the usual brisk and noisy con- 
versation of the men. The 
memory of the discomforts of 
the first few days had been 
effaced by the brilliant weather 
of the second week, and I be- 
lieve their regret that the end 
of the hunting had come was 
as true and genuine as my own. 
After the days and nights I 
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had spent alone with them, a 
sort of understanding or means 
of intercommunication, with- 
out actual knowledge of each 
other’s language, had sprung 
up, and I was able to compre- 
hend that the questions they 
asked me bore upon the subject 
of my possible return another 
year. How hard it is to give 
an answer on those occasions. 
Recollections of good days—for 
it is the good, not the bad 
days that live longest in the 
mind—would draw us back to 
the scenes of former successes, 
and to return to old haunts is 
nearly as good as to meet an 
old friend, but opportunities for 
trips abroad do not come every 
day, and the call of other lands 
and other trophies is strong. 
C. M. B. 
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“pr IN ARCADIA EGO.” 


THANKS to Lord Kitchener, 
the “strenuous life” has swept 
the board in India; and in the 
country where, ‘tis said, an 
Army Order once requested 
officers not to attend parade 
in pyjamas, one would not now 
be surprised to hear of their 
falling asleep, exhausted, in 
khaki. 

Of a certainty the only thing 
that renders soldier-humanity 
equal to its peaceful task in 
India is the fact that, with 
ordinary luck and a kind Com- 
manding Officer, three consecu- 
tive months of the hot weather 
may be spent on leave. This 
is the oil that smooths the 
working of a many - wheeled 
machine. 

Leave obtained, the choice of 
spending it need not be long in 
doubt. There is a country 
near at hand which offers in- 
ducements to every taste, and 
where expense, that ever-grow- 
ing worry in Indian life, may 
easily be curtailed. Kashmir— 
shrine and pilgrimage of our 
early dreams—suffers nothing 
in the realisation, forming an 
exception to an all too common 
rule. No railway ~whisks us 
through it before we have be- 
come attuned to our surround- 
ings, no smoke-grimed terminus 
smuggles us into its capital, 
nor do crowds of trippers force 
themselves upon our view ; but 
in the good old style an excel- 
lent staging system brings 
Srinagar—Venice of the East 
—within three quiet days of 
Rawal Pindi, days full of the 


charm of road-travel and pano- 
ramic with sublimest scenery. 

The first drive, from Rawal 
Pindi to the hill-station of 
Murree, a very steep climb, 
occupies about six hours. It 
is April, and the annual exodus 
to the hills has begun. Camels, 
carts, and coolies, scores of 
them to every mile, lurch along 
over the dusty road. A regi- 
ment of servants escorts the 
lares and penates of the migrat- 
ing sahibs, and the pet fox- 
terrier and dachshund — pre- 
cious darlings that must not 
be left to risk the heated Plains 
—have each a swarthy retainer 
to conduct them with all state 
to their summer quarters. I 
marvelled that the musical 
summons of our driver, sounded 
on an old infantry bugle, as 
each new obstacle intervened, 
was obeyed with such alacrity 
and ease. 

Pindi, as we left it, was 
showing signs of what it would 
do in the stoking line later on, 
and the contrast of the cold of 
the hills was very pleasant. 
Murree, and the various scat- 
tered summer stations for which 
that name stands, had just 
emerged from its covering of 
snow. The little town itself 
has nothing except the view to 
recommend it. On one side the 
Plains stretch away as far as 
the eye can reach ; on the other, 
great, wooded spurs and deep- 
toned valleys open up vistas of 
wild and enthralling scenery. 
Murree in another month will 
be full to overflowing, and the 
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“season” in full swing. Mrs 
Jones will be paying her round 


of calls—upon Mrs Smythe, 
who is renting Esher, and Mrs 
Snooks, who this year has taken 
Cleremont; Oakdene, View- 
forth, and Ivybridge will be 
leaving cards on The Pineries, 
Snuggeries, and Rookeries, or 
cutting them, as the case may 
be; and strangers passing by 
the way will be thrilled with 
the appropriateness of the 
nomenclature, equally with the 
patriotic fervour which dis- 
covers that the beauties of the 
Surrey Hills have been clumsily 
parodied by mere vulgar off- 
shoots of the Himalayas. 

From Murree to Kohala, at 
which post a bridge over the 
Jhelum connects the Punjab 
with Kashmir, is a four hours’ 
descent, along a road literally 
cut from the side of an abyss. 
On the one hand a mass of 
earth and rock goes sheer up 
to where “the mountain pines 
wag their high tops” against 
a cloudless sky; on the other 
the first impression is of limit- 
less space—until the eye, 
startled by this immensity, 
stoops dizzily upon some mist- 
emerging crag, or soars to 
the skyey summits of the Pir 
Punjal. 

Your conveyance is a tonga, 
a wide, low, two-wheeled cart, 
strongly built, and with a large 
hood to protect you from the 
sun. There are seats back and 
front, and it is best to sit 
behind, both for comfort’s sake 
and because it is easier to 
“nip” out should the whole 
concern be precipitated into the 
depths. Your kit is strapped 
on over the mud-guards, and 
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bestowed as cleverly as an Irish 
jarvey packs a side car, which 
says a great deal. As a rule, 
the ponies are evenly matched 
and very willing. At one of 
the most cifficult stages, how- 
ever, we had two animals of 
widely different dispositions. 
One was quiet and speedy; the 
other had the temper of a mule, 
and would not pull. Our driver 
touched him up with the whip, 
with the result that the brute 
aimed a vicious kick at him, 
and got his near hind hoof 
caught on the splash - board. 
The Kashmir road is a marvel 
of engineering, but at times, 
when the rains have done their 
worst, it is hampered by land- 
slips. We were about the first 
up after one resumption of 
traffic, and the point where the 


_pony made his demonstration 


hardly left room between cliff 
and precipice for us to squeeze 
past. Luckily, after hopping 
in an absurd fashion for some 
distance upon three legs, while 
his willing comrade still con- 
tinued to canter, he managed 
to extricate his hoof, and we 
proceeded in a less alarming 
way. But I noticed that the 
driver did not hit him again. 
Instead, he vented his rage on 
the more willing animal, when- 
ever the pace became unneces- 
sarily slow. How often, I 
thought, does not a parallel 
little comedy occur in the 
world official ! 

At Kohala is one of those 
excellent ddk bungalows which 
are to be found along the great 
roads of India, and in which 
you can get a hot bath, a good 
square meal, and sleeping ac- 
commodation if necessary, at 
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quite reasonable cost. During 
the long descent from Murree 
you will have caught glimpses 
far below you, to the right, of 
Kashmir’s great river Jhelum: 
a deep, muddy torrent here, 
different indeed from what it 
is to be when another day’s 
journey will have brought you 
clear of the narrow gorge 
through which the road is cut. 
At Kohala the river thunders 
along just below the roadway, 
filling the air with spray. It 
is difficult to think of naviga- 
tion in eonnestion with such 
seething wildness. Yet noth- 
ing in the way of rivers could 
be found more placid than this 
great affluent of the Indus 
before it has reached the point 
where, in bygone ages, the 
pent-up waters of an inland 
sea first clove their way to 
freedom. 

As your journey proceeds 
the air becomes soft and balmy 
as that of an English spring, 
for April in Kashmir resembles 
that which Chaucer sang of in 
ancient merrie England. The 
hawthorn greets you with that 
scent you never thought to 
know so far afield, and the 
trees, clad in their mantles of 
vivid green, are full of birds 
and melody. After the arid- 
ness and glare of the Plains, 
the dust, sweat, and eye-strain- 
ing, all this makes “ Paradise 
enow.” 

At Baramulla the gorge 
comes to an end, and here the 
river widens out into the valley 
of Kashmir. Here you may 
board the house-boat that is 
to be your home for the next 
three months, and a convenient 
movable base from which to 
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explore the remoter valleys, 
On the way up to the capital 
you cross the beautiful Wullar 
Lake, only the tenth part, per- 
haps, of the great prehistoric 
sea that once pressed against 
the now broken barrier, and 
still the largest sheet of water 
in India. The native boatmen 
dread the squalls that come 
without warning, racing down 
from the heights, and it is 
often hard to induce your crew 
to quit the shelter of the shore, 

The house- boat proper of 
Kashmir is much like that of 
the Thames, except that its 
stem and stern are raised to 
facilitate landing on the low 
banks of the rivers and canals, 
Your servants are chosen from 
among the boatmen. In their 
own intensely conservative way 
they are good boatmen, but 
exceedingly primitive servants. 
The man whom we chose for 
our personal attendant insisted 
to the last upon laying out 
the whole of our modest ser- 
vice when we took tea,—soup 
plates, carving-knife, and all. 
Our cook (an excellent fellow) 
always brought in the prin- 
cipal dish himself, and would 
listen at the door to hear how 
we received it. Our meals 
were prepared by this worthy 
in the little cook-boat which 
always accompanies a house- 
boat; and whether we tied up 
to the bank, or elected not to 
stop, was all one to this un- 
complaining chef, who would 
bring his little boat alongside 
and serve up an appetising 
and varied meal, all prepared 
on a little mud- grate, in an 
absurdly narrow compass. 
One thing we would not allow 
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on the menu was a hash, for 
on coming out earlier than 
usual one morning we had sur- 
prised the cook employing our 
one-and-only toasting-fork for 
the purpose of immersing in 
the river an unfortunate and 
extremely obese rat. 

Srinagar is a city that con- 
forms to none of our conven- 
tions, while fulfilling all that 
intangible something that our 
nature craves. It cries aloud 
for the artist. At every turn, 
in every nook and corner, along 
each stretch of its river, there 
is a feast of beauty. And to 
think that London is crammed 
with men who prate of Art, 
know all its tricks and limit it 
with rules, who claim a very 
monopoly of xstheticism, and 
yet have never seen scenes 
such as these, nor wished to 
see them! 

Here we have Nature un- 
spoilt, and Nature moulding 
the artificialities of man to 
her behests. As you pass 
slowly up the river the city’s 
aspect is uniquely beautiful. 
On either side the houses are 
crowded in picturesque con- 
fusion, one seeming to support 
the other, and all apparently 
standing in spite of every law 
of gravity. Those which abut 
on the river are supported by 
massive baulks of timber, or 
reared upon piled-up masonry, 
where, strangely in contrast 
to the unsubstantial-looking 
structures above, huge quarried 
stones, relics of long - past 
temples, are doing the work of 
buttresses, Here and there 


between the houses dank pass- 
ages occur, whence part of 
the 150,000 beings who form 


the city’s population peer out 
upon slow-moving time. Every 
house possesses carved lattice 
windows, often exquisite in 
their tracery, carving being an 
art well adapted to the un- 
changing East. The prevailing 
tone is brown, for the water is 
muddy and the houses un- 


* painted, save that Nature has 


adorned their sloping roofs 
with grass, interspersed with 
flowers. These are at their 
best in early spring, and long- 
enduring will be the effect on 
us who witnessed it of green 
roofs flaunting scarlet tulips— 
the large red tulip of the Eng- 
lish flower-bed showing scarlet 
against a radiant Eastern sky ! 
Many a visit did we make to 
this wonderful chief waterway 
of the city, where the vendors 
of cunningly-wrought carvings 
and the famed Kashmir em- 
broideries have their abode. 

The sunny midday hours are 
full of charm, with their wond- 
rous effects of light and shade, 
the dazzling reflections from 
mosque and temple, the scintil- 
lating play from rustling trees, 
the restful, leafy back-canals, 
where merry groups of bathers 
splash on the great submerged 
steps. And far away, where a 
broad stretch of river clears 
the view, gleams the great 
mountain barrier. 

As for the sunsets: given 
such a task as this,—to better 
the day, as sunset ever must,— 
what a demand upon the re- 
sources of Nature! Yet they 
rise to it, and im doing so carry 
us, hopeless and helpless in that 
sweet - bitterness that is the 
fruit and penalty of apprecia- 
tion, out of ourselves, away 
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from our interests, our past 
and our future, incorporate us 
for a space with the atmosphere 
of heaven, then buffet us back 
to earth with a reminder of our 
smallness. On moonless nights 
the afterglow makes the day 
linger on the salient features, 
while all else fades impercept- 
ibly into night. Twinkling 
lights begin to glimmer in the 
shrines and high up in the 
mysterious dwellings, as quietly 
this crowded city of the East 
sinks to rest. And amidst it 
all how little true appreciation 
is there, what almost impious 
disregard! Nature and Time 
conspire together to produce 
their choicest marvels, and 
across the way, in the English 
visitors’ club, a couple of retired 
colonels, day in day out, discuss 
their golf handicap, and a bevy 
of fair dames and maidens, 
threatened with the awful fate 
of boredom, strive none too 
sweetly for the latest crudity 
in novels. Oh for a Ruskin or 
a Turner, who with pen and 
brush would render homage to 
this charmed city of a charm- 
ing land! 

The English quarter, separ- 
ated from the rest of Srinagar 
by the river and canal, is laid 
out on a lavish scale, and has 
a beauty all its own. Besides 
the club, there is a large hotel, 
and several churches. A wide 
expanse of springy turf, level 
as the proverbial billiard-table, 
and wholly delightful to weary 
travellers from the Plains, pro- 
vides ample space for polo and 
cricket, while—far more pop- 
ular than either—a first-rate 
golf links is thronged through- 
out the day. 
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Alas, alas! With greater 
facilities for travel have come 
the dress-basket and hat-box. 
One would not for the world 
wish the fair: sex away, but 
*’twere excusable to prefer 
beauty not too much adorned. 
Frocks, frills, and furbelows, 
triumphs of Lutetia, amaze- 
ment of the guileless Kashmiri, 
make the local tea-fights rival 
the scene at Ascot. For there 
are tea-fights and visiting lists, 
dances and theatricals, and 
Heaven knows what besides, in 
this remote preserve of Nature, 
scandal and tittle-tattle enough 
to put West Kensington or 
Brixton to shame! Already 
the rate of living is going 
up; and it is only by resol- 
utely leaving your society 
garb behind, and _ taking 
nothing but what is required 
for “roughing it,” that you 
can benefit in a monetary 
sense, or hope to become ac- 
quainted with the country. 
Luckily the great majority of 
men (and many women too) 
do not go to Kashmir to drink 
tea and toy with muffins. 

The Chenar Bagh—a pic- 
turesque stretch of canal that 
takes its name from the plane- 
trees that shade it—is reserved 
for bachelors, and is much 
patronised by subalterns. Each 
house-boat has its own station, 
with pleasant camping-ground, 
covered in as with an awn- 
ing by those densely foliaged 
trees. All through the day this 
canal is a busy scene of traffic: 
not traffic that detracts from 
the quiet and beauty of the 
scenery, but a kaleidoscopic 
succession of groupings and 
incidents that is never out 
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of harmony with the sur- 
roundings. Graceful shikaras 
—the little boats that carry 
the sahib when he wishes to 
get anywhere by water—glide 
up and down, dodging the 
barges that, loaded to the 
water-line with earth and 
stones, are being poled heavily 
along. Each of these un- 
wieldy hulks has its rear end 
covered by a species of rude 
shelter, the only home and 
dwelling - place of an entire 
family, besides a cow, a goat, 
and dozens of chickens. The 
available space on deck swarms 
with babies—little brats that 
are always in the way, and 
doted on by their parents. 
It is pretty to see how the 
Kashmiri water-folk love their 
children. The harder the 
work, and the harder to bear 
in consequence the teasing of 
these urchins, the more cheer- 
ful do the parents become. I 
saw an old man, perspiring 
under his task of poling a 
heavy barge, stop for a 
moment to disentangle his 
two little ones from round his 
legs, place them chortling with 
Joy on top of the hen-coop, 
and then return good-humour- 
edly to the guiding of his 
boat, which, taking advan- 
tage of the diversion, had 
swung across the stream. 
Though as a general rule 
the Kashmiri peasant cannot 
be accused of neglecting his 
children, yet he, in common 
with the natives of all eastern 
nations, shows undue prefer- 


ence for the boys over the- 


girls. In all cases, if it is 
& question of one sex suffer- 
ing, the latter have to go 


under. One pouring wet day 
we saw @ mite of about five 
years shivering under her old, 
much -worn blanket. The 
mother, miserably clad her- 
self, was standing near with 
her boy. Suddenly this little 
imp espied ‘his sister, and, 
rushing to her, he snatched 
the blanket and wrapped him- 
self in it, leaving her naked. 
We expected a prompt chas- 
tisement to follow and a resti- 
tution of conquests, but there 
was nothing of the sort. 
In spite of all this, however, 
the girls grow up into very 
fine specimens of womanhood, 
handsomer than the men, and 
every bit as hardy. 

Within easy reach of the 
English quarter are the only 
two heights of Srinagar—the 
Fort, and the Takht-i-Sulei- 
man or Solomon’s Throne. 
Though of little practical use, 
the Fort constitutes a splen- 
did adjunct to the view. It 
is garrisoned by a handful of 
native troops, and from its 
crumbling battlements wave 
the silken folds of the many- 
coloured flag of Kashmir. A 
few obsolete cannon look 
sleepily out through the em- 
brasures, and announce in turn 
the dawn, the middle, and the 
dusk of days that must mark 
the tally of their century of 
life. The other height is a 
forbidding -looking rock, the 
only slur on the beauty of 
the lake over which it frowns. 
It is crowned by an ancient 
temple, dedicated to Shiva, the 
door of which is so placed that 
on one certain day in the year 
the rising sun throws its first 
ray upon the huge polished 
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stone within. Ugly though 
this hill is, it commands a 
view of unsurpassed beauty. 
Below one the vast plain 
stretches to the foot of the 
encircling ranges, while the 
blue river curves and bends 
in its patient course, tracing 
across~ the smiling landscape 
the famed ‘“shawl- pattern ” 
of Kashmir. 

Apart from the sport that 
the country affords, and which 
would require a paper to itself 
to do full justice to, there is no 
lack of variety in one’s life 
there. Your house - boat is 
your floating castle, and at 
any moment you can change 
the man-made picturesque for 
that contrived in the great 
vaults of Nature, and cruise 
in leisurely fashion towards 
the vast mountain - ranges, 
along valleys that seem to 
rise and open out direct from 
fairyland. The Vale of Kash- 
mir recalls in turn every 
country that stands for a type 
of the picturesque. Lift your 
eyes no higher than your own 
level and you behold a broad, 
placid stream moving between 
banks that are clothed in the 
richest verdure. A double line 
of poplars, stretching out of 
sight, marks the road that 
leads to the outer world ; 
patches of cultivation, with 
their quiet contented workers, 
vary the uniform level of the 
plain; and small rambling 
villages, looking as though 
growing trees assisted in their 
fashioning, dot the landscape. 
In places the banks sink al- 
most to the river’s brim; and 
for miles round there stretches 
a shimmering fen, streaked by 
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the sourrying course — half 
swim, half flight—of brilliant- 
feathered wild-fowl. Here and 
there floating gardens—masses 
of tangled sedge, water-logged, 
and fastened with deeply driven 
stakes —alternate with reedy 
channels through which the 
quiet Kashmiri drives his boat. 
Again the banks rise, and the 
eye may roam across stretches 
of pastureland full of dreamy 
cattle—a chosen race, surely, 
among the beasts of earth. 
Droves of absurdly frisking 
colts, followed demurely by 
their dams, come down to 
drink in the river, where they 
splash and gambol like school- 
boys. 
The midday hours, though 
hot, have none of the merci- 
less here, for water has con- 
quered fire; and instead of a 
sun fierce, dominating, and 
supreme, its province seems to 
be to make each tint of blue 
or white or green more ex- 
quisite, and the sum total of 
majestic scenery realise per- 
fection. Far away across the 
plain a puff of smoke from 
the ancient fort tells the hour 
to lazily watching shepherds, 
but distance permits no sound. 
Only the song of birds and 
the lowing of cattle break the 
stillness. 

Then raise your eyes, and 
they will meet the clouds,— 
clouds clinging to the lower 
slopes of mountains in whose 
joyous stages you are rapt 
to peaks of eternal snow. 
Giant headlands rear them- 
selves above the billowing 
vapours, or, shrouded for a 
spack, wage each its solitary 
warfare with the storm. It 
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is these contrasts— vast, yet 
all within the compass of one 
glance—that make Kashmir 
supreme. 

On one such day of changes 
we floated down the Jhelum 
from Srinagar to the mouth 
of the Sind river. As we 
left the city clouds obscured 
the view, rain fell-in torrents, 
and wraith -like mists rose 
from the water. Within an 
hour the sun had pierced the 
darkness, “the valley lay smil- 
ing before us,” and, around, 
each mountain-range had be- 
come the scene of a mighty 
struggle. Great banks of cloud 
rolled sullenly away into ob- 
scure valleys and ravines, the 
echo of their warfare reaching 
us across the sunlit plain. 

It is among the kindliest 
of human promptings which 
makes us long for the com- 
pany of our nearest and dear- 
est to share with us some 
great event or scene. Childe 
Harold feels it when he ends 
a stanza with the assurance 
to an absent sister that the 
glories which he has wit- 
nessed 


‘* Have strew’d a scene, which I should 
see 


With double joy wert thou with 
me!” 


It is the “ incommunicable 
thrill of things,” that hopeless 
striving of the soul to speak 
to its fellows from behind 
the bars of its earthly prison, 
—a yearning which mere 
words can never satisfy, which 
in the whole history of our 
literature they have almost 
satisfied but once — when 
Shakespeare wrote his way 
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into the mysterious heart of 
Nature. 

What hope, then, have we 
that our poor words will con- 
vey a distant impression of 
scenes and feelings we would 
fain share with our absent 
friends? Of what use at- 
tempting to describe those 
Kashmir evenings — evenings 
that caused the day to end 
in a very frenzy of beauty? 
The sunsets came, and endured 
for a spellbound space, -and 
then went ; and as they faded 
from the sky death seemed 
to succeed to what had just 
been wondrous life. Gigantic 
ranges that, catching the sun’s 
last rays while the shadows 
were hurrying up from the 
valley, stood forth in redoubled 
splendour, seemed, in a moment, 
to have forsworn the earth and 
all its works. Far-off, inacces- 
sible, cold, unreal they were; 
and we, witnesses of their 
mighty isolation, might by 
some strange process have 
been exploring the world at 
its creation. 

Night came on as we reached 
the Sind river and tied up to 
the bank. Above a dark mass 
of mountain that lay ahead the 
sky was growing bright, and 
conversation ceased as Wwe 
waited for that coming. The 
dark water reflecting the lus- 
trous stars— their images 
lengthened by the ripple to the 
semblance of the sprays of some 
great laburnum ; the long, low 
line of shore, with its ghostly 
poplars against the sky; the 
little village near by, whence 
sounds of primitive revelry 
floated to us across the river ; 
and then over all the waning 
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moon, turning all the scene to 
silver,—everything tended to 
produce silence and to foster 
reverie. 

What, I thought, of the 
people that inhabit this strange 
paradise, whose native land 
and home it is, and to whom 
there is scarce a world beyond : 
simple, poor, unwarlike people, 
preyed upon through genera- 
tions by unruly neighbours, 
taxed to poverty by their rulers ; 
now enjoying peace and a mea- 
sure of prosperity under our 
guidance? Into what were they 
destined to develop? Did they 
ever entertain vague yearnings 
for mastery? Did the uneasy 
feeling that men spoke of 
throughout the East, did it 
find an echo in their breasts ? 
Hardly possible to believe it: 
and yet there are not wanting 
English men and women ready 
and anxious, with a restless 
pervert zeal, to warp these 
untutored beings with dreams 
of power. In the days of 
Clive and Hastings the stay- 
at-home busybody could not 
keep pace with events that 
happened on the borders of 
empire. The strong man did 
his work, secured the results 
for the nation, and then as like 
as not went home to face hatred 
and falsehood. His policy may 
at times have erred, but it was 
always firm. And the work 
was done. But now, cable and 
luxurious liner scatter foolish 
interferences throughout the 
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length and breadth of India, 
and no man dares gainsa 
them. Was India to point the 
moral of the new policy of in- 
sensate leniency, and to suffer 
once again the punishment that 
is now all but forgot? And 
would these people—children, 
who should be ruled as such, 
firmly and fairly—bow again 
to their hereditary position of 
dependence ? 

Or was it that the Hast was 
one day to put in motion legions 
before which our Western civil- 
isation would go down with 
scarce a struggle? Was the re- 
ligious zeal and firm belief of the 
Infidel to prevail over a Chris- 
tianity that had largely fallen 
into disbelief and mockery? 
The barbarians laid Rome in 
ashes; but they saved the pre- 
cious seed of the Church, and 
gave it to the world. Might 
not the process be repeated, 
but on a scale mightier, as the 
issues would now be mightier ? 

Thoughts, thoughts, thoughts! 
Into what labyrinths of fancy 
may one not be led by the quiet 
aloofness of a Kashmir night? 
All too soon this pleasant holi- 
day will be behind us, and we 
ourselves journeying the little 
space allotted to our lives, along 
one or other dimly - outlined 
path. How often, in the retro- 
spect of scenes and old environ- 
ments, wherein all are optimists, 
will the glad thought recur 

I, too, in Arcady have dwelt! 

P. R. BUTLER. 
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BULLER. 


BY ONE OF THE NATAL ARMY, 


WHAT is it that makes the 
eminent and successful soldier ? 
Is it knowledge of the art and 
principles of war? Is it that 
gift of observation and power 
of deducing facts from appear- 
ances which is summed up in 
the expression “eye for coun- 
try”? Isit the equanimity amid 
the tumult and confusion of a 
critical fight which ensures 
that a firm finger may be on 
the pulse of battle? Is it the 
gambler’s bent for taking risks? 
Is it peradventure luck, that 
attribute on which Napoleon 
set such boundless store? 

The name of Redvers Buller 
will not be handed down to 
posterity as that of a great 
commander in the field. His 
warmest admirers would not 
assert that his dispositions of 
the superb force under his 
orders on the Tugela at any 
time gave evidence of a master 
hand. The tone adopted during 
the weeks of bitter stress and 
trial in Natal, both to the com- 
rade patiently awaiting succour 
and to the superior manfully 
grappling with difficulties in 
the west, suggests an absence 
of that buoyant spirit which is 
almost an essential in the chief 
of an army when engaged in 
war. An organiser of rare 
capacity, his adherence to a 
system of supply and trans- 
port unsuitable to the exigen- 
cies of operations on the veldt 
against a foe so mobile as the 


Boers, manifested a want of 
that ability to fit means to 
circumstances which stamps 
the administrator of the highest 
class. But the burly, taciturn, 
unemotional squire from the 
land of Drake and Hawkins 
possessed a quality which no 
British general of this genera- 
tion has possessed in like 
degree, the quality of com- 
manding the love andconfidence 
of the rank and file. Thousands 
of soldiers and _ ex-soldiers, 
scattered far and wide over the 
face of the Empire, when they 
heard that the grim veteran 
under whom they cleft their 
way to Ladysmith was dead, 
realised that the man whom 
they looked up to as they 
looked up to no other man had 
joined the great majority. 

The story of Buller’s career 
has been told in numbers of 
appreciative obituary notices 
in the public press. Coming 
early in his services under the 
eye of Wolseley, he straight- 
way attracted the attention and 
won the regard of that remark- 
able judge of men, with the 
result that he became associated 
with Colley, Greaves, Evelyn 
Wood, Brackenbury, and other 
rising officers who have since 
helped to make history, and 
that he was received into what 
soldiers outside the charmed 
circle used in those days to 
call the ‘ Wolseley gang.” 
Even the born leader of men 
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cannot, however, make his 
mark as a fighter without the 
aid of opportunity, and it was 
not till the ambitious green- 
jacket had served in China, in 
the Red River Expedition, in 
Ashanti, and in the Kaffir War 
of 1877, that a great oppor- 
tunity came. When the Zulu 
War broke out, he found him- 
self in command of a corps of 
irregular horse, and at its head 
he speedily proved himself a 
singularly daring, resolute, re- 
sourceful leader. No living 
soldier has performed a finer 
feat of arms than his retire- 
ment off the Inhlobane Moun- 
tain, when, beset by hordes of 
savage foemen on a precipitous 
hillside, in presence of an ap- 
proaching army threatening to 
cut his line of retreat to a dis- 
tant camp, and hampered by 
wounded who could not be 
abandoned to the fury of blood- 
thirsty antagonists, he extri- 
cated his imperilled force out 
of a situation that seemed well- 
nigh hopeless, and gave at the 
same time a signal illustration 
of that personal bravery, a 
bravery amounting as it seemed 
to a total insensibility todanger, 
which was to distinguish him 
on many a later hard-fought 
field. His genius for handling 
mounted troops shone out con- 
spicuously at Kambula, where 
his scallywag band performed 
most gallant service; and in 
subsequent episodes of the 
campaign he was constantly 
adding to the extraordinary 
reputation gained at a stage 
of the war when disaster 
almost seemed to dog the 
footsteps of our troops. But 
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the most remarkable feature 
about their rugged, silent, seem- 
ingly unsympathetic, leader's 
relations with the Frontier 
Light Horse, was the influence 
which he acquired over the 
strange assortment ofadventur- 
ers— Boers, sportsmen, Natal 
farmers, and bar - loafers — of 
which the corps was composed, 
It is difficult to account some- 
times for the mastery which 
officers will gain over irregulars 
of the swashbuckling type,— 
the kind of mastery gained in 
the late South African War by 
men so dissimilar in their tem- 
perament and in their methods 
as the “sleuth-hound ” Plumer, 
and the well-known brigadier 
of whom the “ Intelligence 
Officer” gave so truthful a 
portrait when following “On 
the Heels of De Wet.” Buller 
possessed this knack of attach- 
ing his motley following to him 
in a quite exceptional degree, 
and twenty years later he was 
to show that he could exert his 
magnetic influence as potently 
over thousands of stolid, bar- 
rack-trained troopers and in- 
fantrymen and gunners of the 
regular army, as he had exerted 
it over his light horsemen dur- 
ing their exciting tussles with 
the gallant subjects of Ketch- 
wayo. 

Arriving too late to take 
active part in the unfortunate 
campaign of Majuba, and em- 
ployed on the staff during the 
short and decisive contest of 
1882 in Egypt, Buller enjoyed 
no fresh opportunity of proving 
his powers as a leader of men 
until he found himself chief of 
an infantry brigade operating 
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against the fanatic Haden- 
dowas under Osman Digna. 
The affray at El Teb was not 
of a nature to severely test a 
strong force of British troops ; 
but the combat of Tamai, a few 
days later, was to be an experi- 
ence of a sterner kind. The 
fortune of war decreed that, of 
the two squares into which Sir 
Gerald Graham divided his 
army on that day, the one 
under Buller was to be that 
least heavily engaged; but its 
share in deciding the issue of 
what proved to be one of the 
most desperate engagements 
which marked the years of 
struggle against the followers 
of the false prophet Mohamed 
Ahmed cannot be estimated 
by its casualty roll alone. 
When the other square, shat- 
tered by an infuriated dervish 
rush and hustled back in 
serious disarray, was hard put 
to save momentary defeat from 
ending in disaster, Buller’s 
deft manceuvring of his half 
of the army afforded to the 
stricken troops just the support 
which they felt they needed. 
His personality dominated the 
situation, and the intrepid 
leader of irregular horse proved 
his capacity for commanding 
men in battle under conditions 
totally different from those 
in which he had made his 
name in the Zulu War. 

A high reputation as a com- 
mander gained in South Africa 
and in the eastern Sudan was 
raised still higher by the events 
of the memorable expedition 
which so nearly rescued Gordon. 
Appointed Wolseley’s Chief of 
Staff, the accident of both Sir 
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Herbert Stewart and Burnaby 
falling during the severe fights 
in the Bayuda Desert afforded 
Buller a fresh opportunity of 
displaying his aptitude for 
commanding troops in times 
of peril. The Desert Column 
being without a suitable com- 
mander, Wolseley despatched 
his trusted subordinate to Abu 
Klea wells to take it in charge, 
leaving him to a certain extent 
a free hand, but intimating 
that an advance on Berber was 
still in contemplation; and at 
no stage of his career were Sir 
Redvers’ force of character and 
soldiership more signally de- 
monstrated than when he rode 
into the bivouac surrounding 
the precious waters on which 
so much depended. 

The Desert Column had 
suffered heavy losses, and it had 
experienced no small measure 
of hardship and anxiety. Its 
transport was a wreck. The 
enemy, roused to enthusiasm by 
intelligence of victory from the 
south and eager for the fray, 
was mustered in great strength 
and nearat hand. The isolated 
position of the force was recog- 
nised by every individual com- 
posing it. The evil tidings 
from Khartum had bereft the 
troops of that stimulus which 
a few days earlier would have 
nerved them to attempt the 
most hazardous enterprise with- 
out a qualm. The lack of a 
controlling hand was manifest 
to all. But the appearance of 
the new commander trans- 
formed the situation in a 
moment, and he had not been 
an hour in camp before the 
column was itself again. <A 
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short survey, however, satisfied 
Buller that the condition of the 
camels forbade a forward move- 
ment, that nothing would be 
gained by clinging to a remote 
post in the desert, and that 
retirement had become im- 
perative. He retreated, and 
by his happy dispositions he 
managed to withdraw the force 
with its impedimenta out of its 
exposed position without mak- 
ing the swarms of Jaalin and 
Baggaras, who were on the 
watch, aware either of his in- 
tentions or of their execution. 
This third achievement marked 
him out at the age of forty-six 
as the foremost leader in the 
British Army, Wolseley and 
Roberts alone excepted. 

For fourteen years the man 
of Inhlobane, Tamai, and the 
Abu Klea wells was to see no 
further active service. They 
were passed for the most part 
in civil employment in Ireland 
and in high appointments in 
the War Office, and they en- 
abled him to demonstrate his 
capabilities as an administrator 
and as an office man. Almost 
unrivalled at the desk for 
rapidity of decision, incisive- 
ness of diction, and quickness 
in appreciating the main points 
of an intricate subject, he so 
impressed the statesmen with 
whom he came in contact that, 
if common report be true, he 
only missed the highest position 
in the army owing to an unex- 
pected change taking place in 
the Government of the day. 
Then came the crowning of 
what had come to be a great 
military career, in his appoint- 


ment, with the full approval of 
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the country and with the 
general concurrence of his 
comrades in the army, to the 


command of the forces pro- 


ceeding to South Africa to 
try conclusions with the Boer 
republics. 

For his general conduct of 
the operations in the early 
months of that momentous 
struggle, Buller has perhaps 
been too severely judged. A 
fickle and uninstructed public 
contrasted the situation at the 
end of December 1899 with that 
in the early days of March 
1900, and forgot that the con- 
ditions had entirely changed 
during the interval. Soldiers 
all now realise that with the 
forces available at the time of 
Magersfontein and Colenso, 
conquest of the Orange Free 
State and of the Transvaal was 
out of the question, and that it 
indeed is a subject of congratu- 
lation that the situation after 
two months of combat was no 
worse. The vast reinforce- 
ments poured into the theatre 
of war when the nature of the 
task that had been undertaken 
came to be fully understood, 
makes unprofitable any com- 
parison between the period of 
reverses and the period of 
greatest triumph. But if the 
strategy which left Methuen 
helpless within two marches of 
Kimberley, which permitted the 
enemy for weeks to threaten 
the eastern provinces of Cape 
Colony, and which planted 
down the bulk of the available 
forces on the Tugela, has been 
too harshly criticised, it must 
be admitted that in his hand- 
ling of the troops serving under 
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his own immediate control, the 
commander of the army in 
Natal did not justify the high 
opinion which was generally 
entertained of his capacity 
when he took the field. 

To triumph on the battlefield, 
there must be no undue hus- 
banding of strength. Tosucceed 
in war, losses must be accepted 
as an unavoidable feature of 
the game. At Spion Kop, at 
Vaal Krantz, on one or two 
occasions even during the four- 
teen days of fighting which 
culminated in the victory of 
Pieters Hill, an army was look- 
ing on in idleness, while one 
fraction of it, heavily engaged, 
was making no impression on 
the enemy. The abandonment 
of the guns silenced at Colenso 
can only be accounted for on 
the assumption that their re- 
covery was not considered 
worth the sacrifice which it 
would have entailed in life. 
There is, perhaps, no more 
essential quality in a com- 
mander than determination to 
push home success. Nelson 
deplored in his admiral, Hoth- 
am, that frame of mind which 
makes men thankful for small 
mercies: Rodney’s “We have 
done very well” infuriated 
Hood. The failure to pursue 
after Monte Cristo, no less 
than the course of action 
adopted a few days later when 
the Boers were breaking up 
their laagers and were flying 
north, have been condemned in 
strong terms, and not without 
some justice: in a later period 
of the war, moreover, when 
the remnants of the burgher 
forces were retreating beaten 
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through a difficult and broken 
country, the same want of 
vigour which seemed to para- 
lyse the army of Natal when 
fortune smiled on it, proved 
that its leader lacked one of 
the most valuable attributes 
which a general in the field 
can be endowed with. 

So much for the debit side 
of the account. What of the 
credit side? Buller may not 
have wholly deserved the im- 
plicit confidence which was so 
freely accorded him by his 
men, but he gained that con- 
fidence when things were at 
their blackest, he retained it 
in evil and in good report, and 
as the months wore on it de- 
veloped almost into veneration. 
Those who did not participate 
in his trials, who had no re- 
sponsibility in his failures, and 
who bore no share in his 
triumphs, must find it hard 
to understand the sentiments 
entertained by the non-com- 
missioned officers and men of 
the Natal army for their chief. 
After signally failing thrice to 
pierce the enemy’s lines, after 
succeeding in the end only 
when events in the west al- 
ready indicated that the tide 
had turned, after having been 
superseded in the chief com- 
mand in South Africa, Buller 
marched into Ladysmith at 
the head of twenty thousand 
men who adored him. “The 
men are splendid,” he had 
written a few days before, 
when the result was still in 
doubt; but it is no disparage- 
ment to those men to say that 
some, at least, of their splen- 
dour is to be attributed to the 
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remarkable influence exerted 
over them by the personality 
of their general. Under Buller, 
Thomas Atkins never knew 
when he was beaten. Nor 
was this mutual understanding 
merely the outcome of the 
parties to it having been as- 
sociated for a season in the 
execution of an exceptionally 
arduous enterprise, and of 
their joint efforts having been 
crowned ultimately with com- 
plete success. The troops 
which, launching out from 
Paardekop, made their way 
north to Bergendal, and hunted 
the wreck of Botha’s forces by 
devious hill-tracks on to Pil- 
grim’s Rest, were drawn al- 
most entirely from what had 
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been the garrison of Lady- 
smith; but their bearing on 
that morning, when the tall 
and well-known figure with 
the heavy shoulders, mounted 
on the big bay horse, rode 
homewards out of Lydenburg, 
and turned along the road 
between the lines of cheering, 
crying soldiers, amounted to 
a demonstration of affection 
and regard such as few Brit- 
ish commanders have had ex- 
tended to them. 

When next our army takes 
the field against a formidable 
foe, may there be at its head 
a general whom his men be- 
lieve in, as the rank and file 
of the Natal army believed in 
Redvers Buller. 
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THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


It was a happy inspiration to 
bring Lord Campbell’s ‘ Lives 
of the Chancellors’ down to 
the end of the century. That 
light-hearted nobleman, when, 
about the year 1841, being for 
the moment out of office, he 
bethought himself of writing 
a book, created a new bio- 
graphical form. England had 
seen many lives of eminent 
lawyers before his day, but 
they had been written by hacks 
or dull brother -lawyers, and 
found few readers for their 
three- volume _ ponderosity. 
Lord Campbell aimed at short 
lives, critical rather than bio- 
graphical, picturesque rather 
than conscientious,—a por- 
trait - gallery instead of a 
mausoleum. He had great 
gifts and great failings. He 
was habitually inaccurate, in- 
curably slipshod in style, and 
steeped to the eyes in prejudice. 
But he had the supreme merit 
of being always interesting. 
He turned names which had 
hitherto been the thin ghosts 
of legal literature into full- 
bodied men. He has left us 
one of the most fascinating 
books in modern English, and 
we are very willing to forgive 
his blunders. Mr Atlay! has 
rewritten the lives of Lynd- 
hurst and Brougham, who, 
being too near Lord Camp- 
bell’s own age, suffered much 
at his hands, and he has added 
the lives of that notable succes- 


sion of Chancellors who made 
the later Victorian age an 
epoch in our legal history. No 
great lawyer could ask for a 
more competent biographer. 
He can appreciate from the 
professional standpoint a career 
at the Bar and on the Bench; 
he is an admirable historian of 
politics; and he is a keen and 
kindly student of character. 
Like Lord Campbell he is al- 
ways readable, and unlike Lord 
Campbell he is conspicuously 
fair and accurate. It is a 
book which we can recommend 
to all in search of good enter- 
tainment. 

A Chancellor stands in a 
different class from an ordinary 
judge. He is at the head of 
the administration of law, but 
he is also a great political 
figure,—the Speaker of the 
House of Lords, a member of 
the Cabinet, and a weighty 
voice in all Government meas- 
ures. It may happen that he 
is mainly lawyer, and that his 
doings are writ in the law 
reports rather than on the 
ampler page of history. But 
he may be as much statesman 
as judge. Like Lyndhurst or 
Cairns, he may be the leader 
of his party in the Upper 
House and have the Premier- 
ship at his command. Or he 
may be neither lawyer nor 
statesman, but only a figure, 
like Brougham, of tireless 
vitality and bravado. What- 
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ever his performances on the 
Woolsack, he must have had 
a strenuous and distinguished 
career before he reached it. 
A cipher or an unknown quan- 
tity may enter the Cabinet, but 
he cannot hold the Great Seal. 
The man who has reached the 
professional eminence which 
makes the Woolsack possible 
must already have made some 
kind of name in both law and 
politics. We can, therefore, 
presuppose a certain level of 
distinction. In the Victorian 
era especially, when policy was 
in transition and the judicial 
framework in the melting-pot, 
there was no Chancellor who 
did not in some way stand out 
beyond the mass of his con- 
temporaries. That some are 
forgotten and others still re- 
membered is due more to per- 
sonality than to attainments. A 
highly competent but colourless 
figure passes soon into the dusk 
of legal tradition. To survive, 
a man must have either abnor- 
mal talent or an abnormal per- 
sonality. He must in some way 
strike the imagination of his 
age, for the popular imagination 
is the best preservative of fame. 

We may group the Victorian 
Chancellors into those whom 
our generation is beginning to 
forget: those whom we remem- 
ber as great lawyers: those who 
will live by statesmanship as 
well as by law: and those who 
survive as exceptional person- 
alities. In the first class we 
should place Cottenham, Truro, 
and Cranworth, and, with some 
hesitation, Chelmsford and 
Hatherley. The first two are 
already little more than names. 
Cottenham was born with every 
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advantage, and had an easy 
path to success. He was a 
profound lawyer, an excellent 
judge, and the best of husbands 
and fathers: and there we leave 
him. Truro deserves remem- 
brance, along with Lord Hard- 
wicke, as an encouragement 
to the sons of solicitors, He 
made a large fortune, sat peace- 
ably on the Woolsack, and, as 
his second wife, married a king’s 
granddaughter. Cranworth, as 
some one tactfully told him on 
his resumption of the Woolsack 
after Westbury’s disgrace, is a 
shining instance of how much 
wiser it is to be good than clever. 
He was perfectly conscious of 
his limitations, for once in the 
hearing of Crabb Robinson he 
thanked God for them. His 
early years at the Bar were 
remarkable for nothing but his 
popularity. Every one who 
met him fell under the spell of 
his kindly simplicity. He was 
making scarcely £500 a-year, 
when, to his amazement, he was 
offered theSolicitor-Generalship. 
After five yearsof modest service 
he becamea Baron of Exchequer, 
which was more than he had 
ever hoped for. His seat in Par- 
liament was shaky, and he had 
no practice to return to. In 
his new capacity he presided 
at the Rush murder case, and 
won many laurels, for it was 
precisely the kind of case where 
his gentleness, his patience, and 
his high conscientiousness were 
seen at their best. He found 
himself famous for the first 
time, was created Vice-Chan- 
cellor and a peer, and was 
talked of for the highest office. 
His Whiggism was unimpeach- 
able, and, on the formation 
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of Lord Aberdeen’s Coalition 
Government in 1852, he re- 
ceived the Great Seal with 
general approval. He was not 
a great Chancellor, and he was 
a very bad debater in the 
House of Lords, so in the Pal- 
merston Ministry of 1859 he 
was passed over and Campbell 
appointed in his place. But in 
1865, at seventy-five, he re- 
ceived the Great Seal a second 
time, and held it for a year. 
Lord Selborne has left it on 
record that “in steady good 
sense, judicial patience, and 
impartiality and freedom from 
prejudice,” he was surpassed by 
no Chancellor he had known. 
A more famous dictum is that 
of Lord Westbury, who, when 
asked why the Chancellor al- 
ways sat in the Court of Appeal 
with the Lords Justices, replied 
that it arose from a childish 
indisposition to be left alone 
in the dark. 

Chelmsford was a splendid 
creature, physically and intel- 
lectually. He began life as a 
midshipman, and bore through- 
out his career something of the 
bluff geniality of His Majesty’s 
navy. Then he thought of the 
West Indian Bar, but, like 
Cairns in a similar situation, 
was persuaded to try his chance 
in England. For £2000 he 
bought a place in the old 
Palace Court—the object of 
“Jacob Omnium’s” crusade,— 
which made a good crutch for 
the young lawyer. His first 
great case was a brief for the 
defence in the Weare and 
Thurtell murder trial, but for 
long the wheels of his chariot 
drove slowly. Brougham, at 
the request of Lyndhurst, gave 
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him a silk gown when he was 
forty, and next year he was 
engaged in Daniel O’Connell’s 
famous election petition. In 
subsequent cases of the same 
type he made a great reputation 
by the vigour with which he de- 
nounced the partisanship of the 
House of Commons Committees. 
He entered Parliament for 
Woodstock, became Solicitor- 
General in 1844, and, since Mr 
Attorney was a cipher, bore the 
brunt of Government business, 
In his new capacity he won high 
praise, and being a staunch 
Conservative of the old school, 
he was a persona grata to 
Lord Derby. When Palmerston 
went out in 1858, Lord St 
Leonards was too old to resume 
the Chancellorship, and it fell 
naturally to Thesiger. He 
took the title of Lord Chelms- 
ford, a title made illustrious by 
his descendants in other spheres 
of action. He would have 
made an excellent Chief-J ustice, 
but he was too little the born 
lawyer to be able to make up 
for the lack of knowledge of 
the equity side of his business. 
He held the office a second 
time in 1866, and in 1868 when 
Lord Derby resigned found him- 
self quietly shelved. Disraeli, 
whom he detested, wanted the 
office for Cairns, He was long 
remembered at the Bar as a 
very witty and kindly judge, 
who never fell below the high 
traditions of his office. He 
made jokes, as Hood made puns, 
from a natural inability to 
refrain. “Halloa,” a man once 
asked in the robing- room, 
“whose castor is this?” 
“Pollock’s, of course,” was 
Thesiger’s reply. 
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Hatherley is not a romantic 
figure, but he began life in 
the atmosphere of courts and 
intrigues. His father was the 
famous Alderman Wood, Queen 
Caroline’s champion, and one 
of the trustees of the Duke of 
Kent’s estates. It was due 
to money advanced by him 
personally that the Duke and 
Duchess were able to return 
to England in time for the 
Princess Victoria to be born 
at Kensington Palace. Young 
Wood, having been expelled 
from Winchester, went to study 
at Geneva, whence he made 
@ journey into Italy to help 
to collect rebutting evidence 
in the Queen’s divorce case. 
After some years at Cambridge 
he was called to the Bar, and 
began his profession with a 
variety of experience behind 
him which no contemporary 
could lay claim to. He mar- 
ried early, and his wedded life 
was a model of happiness. If 
Wood’s career is somewhat 
unfeatured, it was very happy 
and desirable. His sincere 
piety and kindliness made him, 
like Cranworth, one of the 
best loved men of his genera- 
tion. In politics he was an 
old-fashioned Liberal, who 
adored the Church of England, 
thought Kingsley a Jacobin, 
and looked on the co-operative 
movement as a “ferocious 
monster.” He disliked all 
field sports, and his recreation 
was theology. “He is a mere 
bundle of virtues,” said West- 
bury, “without a redeeming 
vice.” He was successively a 
law officer, Vice-Chancellor for 
sixteen years (where he was 
very good), a Lord Justice of 
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Appeal for nine months, and 
Lord Chancellor in Mr Glad- 
stone’s 1868 Ministry. Roundell 
Palmer would have had the 
place had he not refused to 
follow Mr Gladstone in his 
Irish Church policy. Lord 
Hatherley, as Wood had be- 
come, was a docile Gladstonian, 
and he had need of all his 
docility, for he had to defend 
some of his chief's least de- 
fensible jobs. He resigned in 
1872, and died as recently as 
1881. Lord Selborne’s eulogy 
in the House of Lords was 
not undeserved. “He was a 
man who had as much purity 
and simplicity, as much con- 
scientiousness and energy and 
sound judgment, as, taking 
into account the infirmity of 
man, any of us could hope to 
attain to.” 

Of those whose reputation 
will ever be green in the law 
reports, but to whom the 
ordinary man will scarcely do 
justice, St Leonards is the 
chief. The qualities which 
make a great judge are not 
always those which make a 
man eminent at the Bar. An 
advocate is carried to fortune 
by the natural gift of the 
orator, by endowments of pre- 
sence, manner, or voice, by a 
peculiar insight into human 
nature and a ready sympathy, 
or by some pre-eminent skill of 
intellectual force. But the 
judge is concerned with none 
of those things: he may have 
them all, and be a signal 
failure. The meticulous in- 
terpretation of statutes, the 
orderly balancing of precedents 
and the deduction of principles, 
need none of the showy en- 
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dowments of successful advo- 
cacy. Of the three Victorian 
Chancellors who will be re- 
membered mainly as great 
judges, none won exceptional 
fame at the Bar. There is 
no such tradition of their 
power as attaches to Erskine, 
or Loughborough, or Scarlett, 
or, in a later day, to Charles 
Russell. Indeed St Leonards, 
the greatest of the three, seems, 
apart from vast learning and 
a clear mind, to have had 
scarcely any of the conven- 
tional qualities of the advo- 
cate. Like Lord Tenterden, 
he was the son of a barber, 
and went to neither of the 
universities. Amazingly pre- 
cocious, and the author of 
standard law books while still 
in his early twenties, he came 
rapidly to the front through 
sheer competence. Once, after 
dining early, he got through 
thirty-five briefs before going 
to the House of Commons at 
eleven—which shows how com- 
plete was his mastery of his 
profession. He was respected 
by all parties,—by the Radicals 
for his efforts towards law 
reform, by the Tories for his 
unbending Toryism in all 
other matters, and by the 
Bar for his learning and his 
formidable temper. He was 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
before succeeding to the Eng- 
lish office, and no doubt has 
ever been cast upon his value 
as a judge. He knew every 
case in the books, he went 
straight to the heart of the 
subject, and woe betide the 
counsel who tried to fob him off 
with irrelevancies. The read- 
ing of his decisions produces 


the impression of a powerful 
intellect working joyfully on 
the driest material. There has 
probably never been a greater 
judge, so far as the mere satis- 
factory decison of complex cases 
goes. What he seems to lack 
is that formative intelligence 
which we discern in men like 
Mansfield and Cairns, which 
codifies the law as it goes 
along and leaves behind it not 
judgments merely but prin- 
ciples of illumination, In St 
Leonards the old Chancery mind, 
with its powers and limitations, 
reached its highest level. He 
is not such a hero of tales 
as some of his brethren, but 
there seems no doubt that his 
was the bitter saying of 
Brougham —that if he knew 
a little law he would know a 
little of everything. 

The General Election of 
1895, and his sudden death 
four years later at Washing- 
ton, prevented the world from 
fully tasting Lord Herschell’s 
quality as a judge. Undoubt- 
edly he must stand in the front 
rank, He administered the 
pure law, as it was his duty 
to do, leaving considerations of 
expediency to the Legislature, 
and at the same time there 
was no trifling or pedantry 
in his decisions. In quickness 
of mind and masculine robust- 
ness of understanding he had 
much in common with the 
great Chancellor who still sur- 
vives. Lord Halsbury seems 
to us to stand with St Leon- 
ards as the greatest purely 
legal mind of the nineteenth 
century, and in his influence 
on English law he is not to 
be paralleled since Mansfield 
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sat at the Guildhall. He 
made his first reputation at 
the Old Bailey rather as a 
“bonny fighter” than as a 
lawyer. He has always had 
a certain contempt for mere 
learning. ‘Too much reading 
and not enough thinking” he 
has announced to be the source 
of many legal failures. He 
made a brilliant law officer, 
for never was man more com- 
bative and tenacious in debate. 
A Conservative not far re- 
moved from the Eldon type, 
Lord Salisbury leaned on him 
as Disraeli had leaned on 
Cairns. He went to the 
Woolsack in 1885, mainly ow- 
ing to the representations of 
Lord Randolph Churchill ; and 
his three chancellorships have 
covered a total of seventeen 
years,—a record exceeded only 
by Eldon and Hardwicke. Such 
a tenure of office means that 
the shaping of modern law 
as well as the appointment of 
the modern Bench have been 
in his hands. His legal in- 
fluence has been solely for 
good. <A master of the com- 
mon law without a _ rival, 
he has clarified and enunci- 
ated its principles, and enforced 
common-sense methods of inter- 
pretation. His supreme merit 
is that he always applies to 
a case the appropriate method. 
In a subtle matter he can be 
as subtle as Westbury, but no 
man has ever been quicker 
to clear the ground of false 
subtleties and get down to 
the simple problem. With his 
mingled boldness and conserv- 
atism—the true temper of a 
great judge—he has kept the 
law of England adequate to 
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the increasing needs of the 
modern world. 

From the pure lawyers we 
pass to the men who were both 
lawyers and statesmen, — the 
figures which must rank with 
Peel and Gladstone, Disraeli 
and Salisbury, in the history 
of the century. The first, and 
the most fascinating, is Lynd- 
hurst. The son of Copley, 
the portrait-painter, he settled 
down, after a brilliant career 
at Cambridge, to make a living 
in the most uncertain of all 
professions. His rise was slow, 
and for years he shut himself 
off from the world. His chance 
came when he forswore the 
Whig principles of his youth 
and entered the House of Com- 
mons as the legal champion 
of the Tories. Thereafter his 
career was one long triumphal 
progress. He thrice occupied 
the Woolsack, and it is possible 
that, like Mansfield, he might 
have been Premier had he 
pleased. If he was not one 
of the greatest of English 
lawyers, he was certainly one 
of the greatest minds that 
ever applied itself to law. 
His intellectual vitality was 
such that no subject came 
under his cognisance which 
he did not master. He was 
earnest in the cause of law re- 
form, however Tory might be his 
views in politics; but the truth 
is that he probably did not care 
enough about political prob- 
lems to trouble to have opin- 
ions. He shaped his course from 
day to day, asking only one 
thing—the chance of exercis- 
ing his superb powers of mind. 
“He played the game of life,” 
wrote Bagehot, “for low and 
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selfish objects, and yet, by the 
intellectual power with which 
he played it, he redeemed the 
game from its iatrinsic degrad- 
ation.” He was a typical ex- 
ponent of the “grand manner” 
—a great judge, who liked to 
look like a cavalry officer, and 
preferred smart to legal society. 
He was completely successful, 
and for long he and his wife 
were the most brillicnt features 
in the fashionable world. In 
his attitude towards enemies 
and rivals in the Press and 
in Parliament he never lost 
the air of the grand seigneur. 
He disregarded abuse, and 
when fate put an opponent 
in his power, went out of his 
way to treat him magnani- 
mously. To the end of a long 
life he retained a boyish gaiety, 
and bore his honours with the 
same lordly ease with which he 
had won them. His last words 
were: “Happy? Yes, su- 
premely happy.” To such a 
man the world cannot grudge 
success, and jealousy among 
his contemporaries was soon 
lost in admiration. He was 
so overwhelmingly competent 
that his colleagues both on 
the Bench and in the Cabinet 
habitually deferred to him, and 
for long he was the real centre 
of the Tory party. Lord West- 
bury, a man not lavish in praise, 
once told Jowett that Lynd- 
hurst’s was the finest judicial 
intellect he had ever known. 
To the earnest world of Re- 
formers and Chartists and Ben- 
thamites he remained a mys- 
tery. They could not com- 
prehend the mind which, seeing 
all sides of a problem, had no 
impulse to any particular solu- 
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tion. The “pure” reason is 
not popular among devotees of 
the “practical.” Hence, save 
by his intimate friends, he was 
never trusted. The man who 
made no concessions to popular 
sentiment, whose mind cut so 
cleanly through confused popu- 
lar dogmas, could not be ex- 
pected to win the adoration of 
the public. Lyndhurst’s de- 
fence might well have been that 
which Stevenson put into the 
mouth of another judge. “I 
have no call to be bonny,” said 
Weir of Hermiston; “I’m a 
man that gets through with 
my day’s business, and let that 
suffice.” 

Lyndhurst was unpopular, 
but human. Cairns, equally 
aloof from common popularity, 
had something inhuman in all 
his greatness. The precocious 
boy became the brilliant young 
man, and in a very short space 
of time the first lawyer of the 
day. He never looked back 
in his career; he never even 
stumbled. Member for Belfast 
at thirty-three ; a law officer at 
thirty-nine ; a Lord Justice and 
a peer at forty-seven; and 
Lord Chancellor at forty-nine, 
—no man had ever a swifter 
or smoother rise to power. He 
was fortunate in many things, 
and not least in his political 
convictions. Far too clear- 
sighted to be a Tory of the 
Eldon school, his acute, closely 
reasoning mind distrustd every 
popular emotion and saw the 
fallacies in every popular cry. 
There is no more typical Con- 
servative in English history. 
Before his entry into Parlia- 
ment it would have been diffi- 
cult to prophesy political suc- 
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cess. His impassive manner 
and his weak voice seemed ill- 
suited to impress a popu- 
lar assembly. But opposition 
kindled him, and his very im- 
passivity put his tremendous 
dialectical powers always at 
his command. He tore argu- 
ments to pieces with a fierce 
and yet icy vigour. Lord 
Blachford has left a note of 
the effect he produced :— 


“Tt seems as if you had never done 
with him. He makes a case against 
you—a clear, incisive case—and then 
when that is worked out, and you are 
thinking how to get out of the scrape, 
oak yo begin to find that what you have 

eard is not the scrape, but only the 
begitming of it; the foundation of a 
series of a gravations and misfortunes 
which sink you deeper in the mire 
and close all avenues of escape.” 


Like all great debaters, he 
never mixed good and bad 
arguments: he went straight 
to the key of the opposition 
and battered it with horse, 
foot, and artillery. In the 
House of Lords he was perhaps 
less effective. He needed rous- 
ing, and when he had a polite 
and somnolent audience he was 
apt to be dull and to labour his 
case. Yet we question if the 
Upper Chamber has ever list- 
ened to a more passionate and 
moving eloquence than the 
famous ‘Peace with Dishon- 
ur” speech after Majuba. As 
a judge he must stand among 
the greatest. He was the philo- 
sophic lawyer, with an in- 
stinct for principles as well 
as a keen eye for facts. For 
him the law was always 
the real world in its formal 
aspect. His judgments con- 
vineed as much from their grip 
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of reality as from their logical 
weight. As a statesman, his 
chief success was the com- 
promise over the Irish Church, 
where the part he played was 
both wise and courageous. As 
a legal reformer he has, along 
with Selborne, the credit of 
the Judicature Acts. “ Lord 
Cairns,” said the late Lord 
Salisbury, “united qualities not 


.often granted to one man: he 


was equally great as a states- 
man, as a lawyer, and as a leg- 
islator.” Political opponents 
called him partisan, but unless 
Conservatism is to be held a 
bar to statesmanship, Cairns 
deserved the first of Lord 
Salisbury’s titles as well as the 
others. One interesting trait 
should not be left unnoticed: he 
belonged to that considerable 
class of Victorian Chancellors 
who were not only virtuous 
but pious. The coldest of men 
must have somewhere a fount 
of emotion, and Cairns found 
his in evangelical religion. The 
earnest Nonconformist, who 
worshipped Mr Gladstone and 
identified godliness with Liber- 
alism, was amazed to find the 
Tory Lord Chancellor, hymn- 
book in hand, on the platforms 
of Messrs Moody and Sankey. 
Members of the Bar, desirous 
of rising in their profession, 
used to attend assiduously 
at religious meetings, in the 
hope of catching the Chan- 
cellor’s eye. There was no 
ostentation with him, and no 
concealment. From his first 
day at the Bar he refused to 
work on the Sabbath, and in 
the stress of his busiest years 
he rose every morning early 
for an hour’s prayer and Bible- 
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reading. His intellect — the 
greatest pure intellect of his 
day—accepted and was happy 
in the simple faith of his 
childhood. 

Selborne, though to our mind 
intellectually less masterful, is 
@ more gracious figure than 
Cairns. The difference be- 
tween their temperaments is 
the difference bet ween the hard 
Calvinism of the Ulster Scot 
and the gentler creed of Oxford 
Anglicanism. Roundell Palmer 
was in type the best product 
of the public school and uni- 
versity system. The stamp of 
Oxford was always on him, 
and, save Westbury and Bowen, 
his culture was the widest of 
any Victorian lawyer. When 
such a man gives himself whole- 
heartedly to law, it means a 
sacrifice of inclination which is 
a salutary discipline for char- 
acter. The day comes when 
the stony places are past, and 
the forgotten interests return 
to embellish and illumine the 
legal attainments. Hence we 
find in Selborne a harmoni- 
ousness and grace of tempera- 
ment which were wanting in his 
great contemporary. <A few 
years of journalism on ‘The 
Times’ did him no harm, and he 
was soon in so good a practice 
that he could think of Par- 
liament. In everything but 
Church questions he was mildly 
Liberal: there he was an un- 
bending Tory, and his views 
were later to bar for a moment 
his professional advance. Like 
Bowen, he spent himself on his 
profession, and admitted once 
having worked from 2 A.M. on 
Monday till late on Saturday 
without ever going to bed. In 
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1861, when Bethell became 
Chancellor, he was made Solici- 
tor-General, and many wished 
him to become Attorney. But 
Lord Westbury declined to 
promote him over the head of 
Sir William Atherton, saying 
genially that it was impossible, 
since Sir William had no head. 
He made his mark in the House 
as an advocate of Parliament- 
ary reform, and did much to 
enlarge the bounds of the 
Conservative Reform Bill of 
1867. So distinguished a Par- 
liamentarian did he become, 
that he was coupled with 
Gladstone as the protagonist 
of the Opposition, and in 
some quarters was considered 
the future Prime Minister. He 
differed, however, from his chief 
on the Irish Church question, 
and when Gladstone returned to 
power, he without hesitation 
declined the Woolsack—an act 
of self-denial which was later 
to be repeated by the present 
Lord James of Hereford. The 
incident brought him great pop- 
ular prestige, and for the rest 
of his life he enjoyed a reputa- 
tion for high-mindedness such 
as falls to the lot of few lawyers. 
He was senior British Counsel 
in the Alabama Arbitration at 
Geneva, and it was surely the 
irony of fate that the best ad- 
vocate living, Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, should have sat as 
arbitrator, and the most judi- 
cially-minded of men appeared 
before him to argue the British 
case. On Hatherley’s resigna- 
tion in 1872 he became Lord 
Chancellor, and for the next 
year or two was busied with 
the immense labour of the 
Judicature Acts. There may 
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be some dispute as to the value 
of some of the changes he 
effected, but there can be no 
question as to the industry and 
ability which he showed in the 
elaboration of thescheme. Asa 
judge he was quick, clear, ad- 
mirably impartial, and unfail- 
ingly courteous. There was 
always a touch of Oxford pre- 
cision in his speech, and a 
slight primness, which made 
Bowen dub him “the pious 
cricket on the hearth.” Like 
Cairns, his main interests were 
theological, but with a differ- 
ence! The forms of worship 
attracted him, and he was the 
chief living authority on hymns, 
He was an old-fashioned High 
Churchman, who wished to pre- 
serve a beautiful ritual, and 
revive the old synodical organ- 
isation; but he had no more 
patience than Lord Westbury 
with the high-fliers who 
claimed a divine mission to 
break the law. His party 
label was Liberal, but his mind 
was Conservative; he thought 
Mr Gladstone’s Mid-Lothian 
campaign “a precedent tending 
in its results to the degradation 
of British politics”; and over 
the Home Rule question he 
broke finally with his leader. 
It was a new Selborne who 
spoke with such vigour on 
Unionist platforms, and no ad- 
herent lent more weight to the 
cause. He died at the age of 
eighty-three, retaining to the 
last his vigour of mind and 
body. It is pleasant to contem- 
plate a career so strenuous and 
useful, so nobly sustained, and 
so crowned with due rewards. 
There remain three figures 
aside for the succession of dig- 


nified and decorous chancellors, 
All three were men of great 
ability, but each had some core 
of eccentricity, some twist in 
character or taste, which puts 
him in a class apart from his 
fellows. Of the three Brougham 
is the strangest. It is the 
habit of Chancellors to live 
long, but Brougham outlived 
his reputation. That “surest 
and most voluminous among 
the sons of men,” after a rise 
which, for meteoric brilliance, 
makes other careers pale, saw 
himself the most disliked, sus- 
pected, and disconsidered of pub- 
lic men. Few characters were 
more strangely compounded of 
strength and weakness. His 
mind was without critical and 
logical power. His reach per- 
petually exceeded his grasp, 
and he became that most try- 
ing of spectacles, an inaccurate 
polymath. All his qualities 
neighboured on vices. His cour- 
age became impudence, his im- 
pressive eloquence was on the 
edge of bathos, his industry 
was scarcely distinguishable in 
its results from indolence, and 
his immense knowledge had 
often from its curious gaps 
the effect of ignorance. The 
first impression he made on 
acquaintances was overwhelm- 
ing. “The first man _ the 
country has ever seen since 
Burke’s time,” wrote Grey as 
early as 1809. And bitterly 
as he offended every man who 
worked with him, there must 
have been a strange charm 
about his personality, for 
people like Grey and Mel- 
bourne and Queen Adelaide, 
who had every reason to hate 
him, all came under _ his 
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spell again before their death. 
To a later generation he is a 
pure enigma. We have no 
materials to judge him by, 
since his judicial decisions are 
worthless, his writings reveal 
little but laboured inaccuracy, 
and his speeches, like most re- 
published oratory, are, in Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen’s 
phrase, no better than “‘mouldy 
wedding -cake.” He will be 
remembered best as the hero 
of insane pranks and the 
subject of good stories. It is 
almost forgotten that he 
founded London University, in- 
augurated the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, 
and did much to reform 
Chancery procedure. His solid 
work is cast into the shade by 
his colossal impostures. A 
man who circulated the story 
of his death in order to find 
out the view his contemporaries 
took of him, and having 
scarcely a smattering of Greek 
published an edition of Demos- 
thenes’ “Upon the Crown” 
with varie lectiones, had no 
common share of audacity. 
From his royal progress 
through Scotland to his speech 
on the Reform Bill, when he 
flung himself upon his knees 
and, having consumed much 
port, was unable to rise again, 
his career is starred with every 
form of absurdity. Once at 
Buckingham Palace he offered 
to carry to his friend the King 
of the French any letter with 
which her Majesty might 
entrust him. He told Cabinet 
secrets to ‘The Times,’ and 
circulated amazing tales to 
his own credit, which he 
must have believed, for they 
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appear in his ‘Memoirs.’ <Ac- 
cording to Charles Greville, he 
once conducted a party over 
Hanbury’s Brewery, explaining 
minutely every detail of the 
operations, and causing the hair 
of the Scotch foreman to stand 
on end as he heard the words 
of the Lord Chancellor, without 
‘one word o’ truth frae be- 
ginnin’ to en’.” Yet, with all 
his faults, he is a figure of 
superb vitality, and behind his 
self-seeking burned a hatred of 
wrong and a love of his fellow- 
men which do much to redeem 
the follies of his life. In the 
circle of doctrinaire Whigs 
who were his contemporaries 
he moves like a panther among 
seals—a dangerous, uncertain 
creature, but with a fierce life 
in him beyond his associates. 
Lord Campbell has to the 
present writer an air of Sir 
Andrew Wylie in Gait’s novel. 
He is one type of successful 
Scotsman, immensely proud of 
having risen from nothing, and 
yet inclined to forget his be- 
ginnings; vain, kindly, and 
innocently snobbish. Devoted 
to his family, and in a sense to 
his birthplace, he yet deplored 
that nothing could rid him 
of his Scotch accent, and as 
candidate for Edinburgh his 
wild efforts towards Anglified 
speech were the delight of his 
constituents. His was not a 
character with much elevation. 
Place, power, and comfort were 
his honourable, but pedestrian, 
ambitions. His vanity was in- 
satiable, but it was the vanity 
of Boswell, and lacked neither 
intelligence nor humour. And 
like all such vanity it provided 
for the treasuring of every 
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detail in his life. His diary 
and autobiography are as good 
reading as his ‘Lives of the 
Chancellors.’ We know “Jock 
Campbell” in every circum- 
stance of life, in his loneliness 
and in his success, in the 
Pepysian undress of his inner- 
most thoughts and in the 
rhetoric of his public utter- 
ances, till the very intimacy to 
which he admits us inspires a 
kind of affection for so human 
a soul. We see him in his 
early London days, very poor 
and rather friendless, writing 
dramatic criticisms for a living. 
Being possessed of an iron frame 
and indomitable self-confidence, 
he slowly works his way into 
practice, filling up his time with 
law-reporting, and keen as a 
hawk for the chance which 
should lead to success. The 
law is a hard mistress, but she 
never denies a single-hearted 
votary. By the age of thirty- 
five he is making £2000 a-year, 
and dining out in society. He 
marries Scarlett’s daughter, 
and, his place being assured, 
goes into Parliament. Very 
soon he is a law officer, and is 
counsel for the Prime Minister, 
Lord Melbourne, in the action 
brought against him by the 
husband of Mrs Norton. He 
was also in the famous Stock- 
dale v. Hansard case on Parlia- 
mentary privilege, a case which 
is never out of his letters. For 
a short time, like St Leonards, 
he was Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and when relieved of 
office proceeded to write his 
‘Lives of the Chancellors,’ and 
to discuss in a curious bro- 
chure the _ probabilities of 
Shakespeare having been bred 
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a lawyer. Campbell suffered a 
little from Brougham’s com- 
plaint of desiring to be thought 
a@ universal genius, but, wiser 
than Brougham, he confined his 
attempts to provinces where 
he was more or. less qualified 
to speak. After a short term as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, he succeeded Denman 
as Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench. Here there was no 
question of his merit, for he 
was an admirable common- 
lawyer, and had a strong 
masculine understanding. He 
worked incessantly, wore down 
his puisnes, and has left thirteen 
solid volumes of still-quoted 
decisions. His contemporaries 
may well have thought that he 
had reached his highest point, 
but his luck never deserted 
him. When Palmerston formed 
his last Ministry he was in 
difficulties for a Chancellor, and 
Lyndhurst suggested Campbell. 
He received the Great Seal 
when he was over eighty,—a 
record, he tells us, unparalleled 
since St Swithin. For two 
years he sat on the Woolsack, 
a docile and venerable figure 
whom no one wished to criticise. 
His best-remembered achieve- 
ment was the raising to the 
Bench, in spite of the clamour 
of the Bar, of the future Lord 
Blackburn, who was then a law 
reporter, with neither a silk 
gown nor a practice. Camp- 
bell was not a judge of the 
first order, but his personality, 
in the life of his age, was 
certainly one of the first im- 
portance. It is easy to criticise 
him, for he was the most 
fallible of mortals. In matters 
of good feeling he was like a 
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bull in a china shop, and the 
decencies and conventions of 
life go crashing as he moves. 
At one moment his note is false 
humility, as is the famous dedi- 
cation to his volume of col- 
lected speeches; at another 
it is robust braggadocio. He 
had the astounding bad taste 
to republish in the said 
volume his speech in the Mel- 
bourne case. The same lack 
of breeding is apparent in his 
‘ Lives,’ for, as some one said, 
he treats his most eminent 
predecessors as if they were 
‘““waifs on a manor.” His feel- 
ings had become blunted in his 
long struggle for place, and his 
one criterion was success. Yet, 
with it all, there is much to be 
grateful for in the author, much 
to admire in the judge, and 
much to like in the man. He 
was very human in his failings, 
and the same humanity carried 
with it the virtues of courage, 
optimism, and a ready kindli- 
ness. 

It is a pity that Mr 
Meredith, that mighty analyst 
of strange souls, was never 
moved to portray in fiction 
the character of Westbury. 
It would have repaid the 
study of a master, Like Sel- 
borne, Bethell was a devoted 
son of Oxford, and his Oxford 
manner never left him. Let 
it be remembered, for the en- 
couragement of undergrad- 
uates, that his rendering of a 
passage in Pindar during his 
oral examination for his de- 
gree led afterwards to his 
first important brief. But 
there was no Attic grace, 
no classic mellowness, in his 
soul. Despising mankind, es- 
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pecially that portion of it 
which embraced his colleagues, 
be became the foremost scourge 
of fools in his generation. He 
was born with a gift of Eng- 
lish style which might have 
made him a great man of 
letters. Exact, appropriate, 
and adequate sentences flowed 
easily from his lips. With this 
appalling clarity of thought 
and deftness of phrase he 
joined a gentle voice and a 
lisping, mincing accent, so that 
his sarcasm had the piquancy 
of gall in honey. His early 
years at the Bar were years 
of unremitting toil. He dined 
habitually in chambers off a 
mutton-chop and a glass of 
water. Passionless lucidity 
was the mark of his advocacy, 
and no man was ever more 
fertile in resource, more wholly 
self - possessed, or more con- 
temptuous of an adversary. 
He could so state his own case 
that any opposition seemed to 
involve the lunacy of the oppo- 
nent. He entered Parliament 
as a Conservative, but he was 
as scornful of political prin- 
ciples as of other things, and 
calmly went over to the Lib- 
erals when their prospects 
seemed rosier. With his 
usual courage he faced alone 
an angry meeting of the Con- 
servative Club while his name 
was being struck off the books. 
An Erastian in Church affairs, 
and of no persuasion at all in 
secular policy, a passion for 
law reform and better modes 
of legal education, and a deep 
love of Oxford, were almost his 
only interests beyond himself 
and his household. He was 
soon made Solicitor-General ; 
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and with Cockburn as At- 
torney smote Amalek hip and 
thigh. He bought a country 
estate, and became an assid- 
uous if indifferent sportsman, 
occasionally peppering his 
friends and upbraiding some 
one else for the blunder. 
In 1861 he received the Great 
Seal in succession to Lord 
Campbell, and ascended the 
Woolsack followed by the ad- 
miring dislike of the whole 
Bar and most of the public. 
We know from the recently 
published Letters of Queen 
Victoria that her Majesty 
shared to the full in the pop- 
ular view. 

As a judge he gave general 
satisfaction, for he had Lord 
Halsbury’s knack of getting 
through verbiage to facts, and 
through subtleties to principles. 
Like Lord Young, he detested 
precedents, and wished that 
all the law reports could be 
burned. But his career as 
Chancellor is more remarkable 
on the political than on the 
legal side, for his Erastianism 
found full scope in his struggle 
with what he regarded as 
clerical usurpation. In his 
judgment in the ‘Essays and 
Reviews’ case, he “dismissed 
hell with costs, and took away 
from orthodox members of the 
Church of England their last 
hope of everlasting damnation.” 
It was not so much what he 
did—for other lawyers and even 
prelates agreed with him—as 
the way he did it. His con- 
flicts with Bishop Wilberforce 
were characterised by an as- 
perity which is happily rare in 
English public life. He treated 
the Episcopal Bench, to adopt 
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a famous metaphor, as the 
Almighty might treat refract- 
ory black beetles. He was 
sometimes in the right on the 
merits and sometimes in the 
wrong, but he was always in 
the wrong on the methods, 
The result was that when his 
disgrace came, few felt any 
compunction at his fall. It is 
needless to repeat a story 
which is not wholly to his dis- 
credit. Though a great lawyer, 
he was far from being worldly- 
wise, and he fell into the hands 
of people more cunning than 
himself. He bore his misfortune 
with a stoical dignity, and his 
farewell speech to the Lords 
reconciled many an old enemy. 
It did not reconcile Bishop 
Wilberforce, and we are bound 
to say that if the Chancellor 
was deficient in Christian 
charity he had more of that 
scarce commodity than the 
Churchman. 

Mr Frederic Harrison seems 
to be right in attributing the 
bitterness of Westbury’s tongue 
less to direct malice than to 
an uncanny gift of ready epi- 
grammatic speech. Everyone 
thinks hard thoughts, but West- 
bury was bound to utter his 
in polished English. He was 
inclined, like many clever men, 
to be intolerant of fools, but 
his intolerance at once took 
the form of stinging and un- 
forgettable sarcasms. He was 
quite impartial in the distri- 
bution of these favours. An 
Irish junior asserted himself in 
consultation. “Really,” said 
Bethell meditatively, “this lo- 
quacious savage appears to 
know some law.” A _ timid 
junior once congratulated him 
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on a speech and said, “I think 
you have made a strong im- 
pression on the Court.” “I 
think so too,” was the answer ; 
“do nothing to disturb it.” A 
fellow -silk, who had a loud 
voice, finished his argument 
and sat down. Bethell arose: 
“Now that the noise in Court 
has subsided, I will tell your 
honour in two sentences the 
gist of the case.” The judges 
were not spared. Lord Justice 
Knight Bruce, for example, was 
apt to be impatient. “Your 
lordship,” said Bethell, “will 
hear my client’s case first, and 
if your lordship thinks it right 
your lordship can express sur- 
prise afterwards.” Once he 
turned to his junior in Court— 
“Take a note of that: his lord- 
ship says he will turn it over 
in what he is pleased to call his 
mind!” The Lords fared little 
better. “I perceive that the 
noble Duke is not listening— 
indeed I perceive that the noble 
Duke is asleep. The subject 
before your Lordships is an 
intricate one, I admit, but 
if the noble Duke will lend 
me his attention I do not 
despair of making the matter 
clear even to his intellect.” 
As for Bishops, he walked 
round their tent with a club, 
like the Irishman at Donny- 
brook, “looking for heads.” “I 
would remind your lordships,” 
he once said, “that the law in 
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its infinite wisdom has already 
provided for the not improb- 
able event of the imbecility of 
a bishop.” Many of his gibes 
are merely rude, but we must 
remember that they were de- 
livered in a dulcet voice, with 
@ prim and measured accent, 
which greatly increased the 
effect. It is awesome to think 
that he once addressed a 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation on the virtue of ben- 
evolence and charity, to which 
qualities he attributed the suc- 
cess of his career. Certainly he 
was @ terrible old gentleman, 
and yet his bark was much 
worse than his bite. Hating 
sentiment and moral protesta- 
tions, he leaned too far to the 
other extreme. But the virtue 
at which he publicly scoffed he 
was apt to practise in private, 
and many a man had to thank 
this rough-tongued cynie for 
advice and help. Whatever 
his faults, he was a splendid 
clean-cut figure, with some- 
thing antiseptic and bracing 
in his air. One such man is 
no bad tonic for a genera- 
tion. “From my youth up,” 
he once said, “I have truckled 
to no man, sought no man’s 
favour.” His courage never 
failed him to the end. He 
died in harness, sitting as 
arbitrator, with a bag of ice 
on his spine, on the very eve 
of his death. 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF QUEBEC ——-SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN-——-SOLDIER AND 
MISSIONARY—-HIS CHARACTER AND ACHIEVEMENT—THE CITY WHICH 
HE FOUNDED—MONTCALM AND WOLFE—A CHIVALROUS OCAMPAIGN— 
HEROES IN LIFE AND DEATH—“ POSH.” 


THE ceremonies which will 
mark the tercentenary of 
Quebec are a double tribute 
to France and to England. 
The oldest of our great colonies 
owes as much to its French 
origin as to its English rule. 
Its changing history has given 
it a character which is separate 
and its own. And in celebrat- 
ing the prowess of the heroes 
who gave their lives freely to 
the making of Canada, we are 
uniting two ancient rivals more 
closely in the bonds of friend- 
ship. We have heard much 
of late concerning ententes 
cordiales. An interchange of 
visits is replacing the old- 
fashioned methods of diplomacy. 
Courtesy and sentiment seem 
to achieve as much as once 
was achieved by cunning and 
suspicion, But the pageantry 
of Quebec will symbolise far 
more than is symbolised by 
fireworks and flags. It will be 
an eloquent recognition of 
France’s grandeur, and Eng- 
land, in honouring Champlain, 
honours herself. 

Samuel de Champlain’s is 
the first great name on 
Canada’s roll of fame. The 
real founder of Quebec wears 
the laurel without dispute or 
challenge. But for his intre- 
pidity and forethought the 
beautiful city which looks 
down upon the St Lawrence 


might never have been built; 
but for his genius in colonisa- 
tion the history of North 
America might have taken 
another, and a sinister, turn. 
Born at Brouage, a small town 
on the Bay of Biscay, in 1567, 
Champlain grew up a soldier 
and a venturer. He was from 
the first fit for high enterprises 
and ready for difficult emer- 
gencies. Fearless in battle, a 
zealot in religion, he was 
worthy to carry on the tradi- 
tion of St Louis, and he found 
the best field for his ambition 


in the pathless forests of 
Canada. From the time of 
his first voyage until his 


death in 1635 he never 
wavered in loyalty to the 
country of his adoption, and 
it may be said with truth 
that he lived and died, like the 
crusader that he was, to carry 
what was for him the one faith 
across the seas. Nor was the 
adventure upon which he em- 
barked in 1603 as simple as it 
seems to-day. The land for 
which he sailed was a land of 
mystery and.gloom. The early 
travellers had brought back to 
France vague rumours of un- 
earthly as well as of earthly 
dangers. Strange beasts, grif- 
fins and winged devils, were the 
least of the perils. Far more 
horrific to the superstitious 
mind were the disembodied 
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voices which sang in the air, 
and which filled the pioneers 
with an unknown fear. But 
Champlain’s courage was in- 
domitable, and he possessed, 
what is still rarer than cour- 
age, a quick sympathy with 
savage races. He seemed at 
the very outset to understand 
and appreciate the Indians of 
North America. He applauds 
their daring and endurance as 
much as he deplores their love 
of vengeance and their con- 
tempt of truth. He confesses 
them ignorant of many things, 
but, says he, “I think if any 
would teach them how to live, 
and to learn to till the ground, 
and other things, they would 
learn very well.” These were 
the lessons which he himself 
was presently to teach them, 
and if they learned them not 
always well, it was not the 
fault of Champlain. What he 
did not approve was their re- 
ligion, and he speedily set 
about the task of conversion. 
The argument which he held 
with a great chieftain, and 
which he faithfully reports, 
does equal credit to his zeal 
and to the chieftain’s intellig- 
ence. With those, however, 
who spoke visibly with the 
Devil, and obeyed his instruc- 
tions in all things, and who 
believed that the dreams which 
they dreamed were true, he 
would not dispute. He was 
content to call them “brutish 
and bestial,” and to let them 
go their own way. 

A greater contrast to the 
Spaniards, and even to Drake, 
who admitted that what he 
wanted was the “dew of 
heaven,” you could not find 
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than Champlain and his 
friends. Their own profit was 
the last thing they looked 
for. Gold was not the end 
and aim of their ambition, 
and when Lescarbot condemned 
the search for the precious 
metals, he spoke for Champlain 
and all his companions. “The 
first mining and working,” 
said this excellent pioneer, “ is 
to have bread, wine, and cattle, 
Our felicity consisteth not in 
mines, especially of gold and 
silver, the which serve for 
nothing in the tillage of the 
ground, nor to handicrafts’ 
use. Contrariwise, the abund- 
ance of them is but a charge 
and burden, that keepeth men 
in perpetual unquiet, and the 
more he hath thereof, the less 
rest enjoyeth he, and his life 
lesser assured unto him.” 
Here, indeed, was a new 
theory of colonisation, a theory 
which in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James 
must have seemed absurd, 
and which is not always 
accepted in simple faith by 
our modern syndicates. But 
the desire of Champlain and 
his friends was to encourage 
agriculture, and to persuade 
the original inhabitants to 
make the best of their coun- 
try’s soil. He planted wheat 
and barley ; contrived a vine- 
yard of native grapes; and 
as he was not of those who 
despised the amenities of life, 
he grew roses in Quebec, and 
did his utmost to convert 
what had been a desert into 
a garden. Above all, he was 
never surprised nor overcome 
by circumstances. As Les- 
carbot says, “he was not a 
K 
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man to be idle,” and, like all 
colonists of practical genius, he 
had a very keen eye for detail. 
Nothing escaped him. Nothing 
seemed too small for his watch- 
ful care. He learned how to 
combat disease with native 
remedies, and how to make the 
best of a country which, as 
one of his companions sadly ad- 
mitted, was without inns. For 
the hardships of the winters the 
travellers were not prepared, 
and they felt acutely the gloom 
and the cold. Yet never did 
they yield to depression, and 
their thoughts wandered back 
to the good fare of Paris with 
an amiable longing. There is a 
genuinely human touch in the 
following passage of  Les- 
carbot’s narrative, which might 
easily be matched in other 
travellers’ tales, or in the 
account of some recent sieges. 
“T will relate,” writes Les- 
carbot, “that, for to keep us 
merry and cleanly concerning 
victuals, there was an order 
established at the table, which 
was named ‘l’ordre de bon 
temps,’ the order of good time 
(or the order of mirth), at first 
invented by Monsieur Cham- 
plain, wherein they (who were 
of the same table) were every 
one at his turn and day 
steward and cater. Now his 
care was that we should have 
good and worshipfull fare, 
which was so well observed, 
that (although the belly-gods 
of these parts do often re- 
proach unto us that we had 
not La Rue aux Ours of Paris 
with us) we have ordinarily 
had there as good cheer as we 
could have at La Rue aux 
Ours, and at far lesser 
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charges.” So have we heard 
of modern voyagers keeping 
up their starved spirits by 
promises of banquets to come. 
Champlain and his friends 
chose a wiser path. They 
compared their savage fare 
with the luxury of La Rue 
aux Ours, and declared in all 
cheerfulness of spirit that they 
were not discontented. 

Every glimpse we catch of 
Champlain is of a serious, 
sedate, and easy - mannered 
gentleman. He had a perfect 
way of treating those whom he 
called “Savages,” and _ the 
Hurons and Algonquins re- 
garded him as the father of 
their tribes. His enthusiasm 
for Canada never cooled. The 
farther he travelled the fairer 
he found the country. And 
his ambition was not limited 
by the task before him. He 
looked beyond to larger schemes 
and longer routes. In his eyes 
Quebec was but a fortified post 
on the highroad to China. 
“Champlain promiseth us,” 
says Lescarbot, “ never to give 
over until he have pierced as 
far as to the Western Sea, or 
that of the North, to open the 
way of China—in vain by so 
many thought for.” Time has 
proved Champlain a wise pro- 
phet. What he dreamed, the 
Canadian-Pacific Railroad has 
accomplished. The way of 
China is open, and if Champlain 
failed to turn his imagination 
to practical use, it was because 
his imagination outstripped the 
practice of the world by three 
centuries. And at the very 
time in which Canada proudly 
acknowledges her debt to him, 
another of his prophetic schemes 
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approaches completion. Before 
he set foot on the rocky height 
where Quebec stands to-day, 
he had sailed to the West 
Indies and visited Panama. 
Instantly his quick brain saw 
the advantage of a canal cut 
through the isthmus, “by 
which,” says he, “the journey 
to the South Sea would be 
shortened by fifteen hundred 
leagues.” He was, indeed, a 
man of wide horizons, in whom 
thought outstripped action, 
who, in the words of Lesearbot, 
was “astonished with nothing,” 
and who believed that all am- 
bitions were within the reach 
of human courage and human 
enterprise. But he did what 
lay at his feet with the 
same enthusiasm wherewith he 
dreamed his dreams of pacific 
conquest, and he overcame the 
difficulties which always beset 
the colonist with perfect policy 
and tact. He was indifferent 
equally to intrigues at home 
and to the plottings of his sub- 
ordinates. Though he played 
too great a part in the dissen- 
sions of the Indians, he buckled 
to him those whom he supported 
with hoops of steel ; and when 
he died in the city which had 
sheltered him for many years, 
it was with the consciousness 
that he had planted what he 
deemed the true faith in a 
foreign soil, and had demon- 
strated the blessing of agricul- 
ture to a horde of savages. 

The work of Champlain, then, 
has defied the assault of time. 
Quebec, his creation, is still 
French and still Catholic. It 
wears upon its face the impress 
of an alien past. The spirit of 
the town is foreign, like its 
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speech. Walk down the Esca- 
lier of the Rue Champlain, 
wander through the old streets 
and past the trim convents, 
and you may easily imagine 
yourself in an old French town. 
There is something comfortable 
and unkempt in the aspect, 
which reminds you not at all 
of Anglo - Saxon prosperity. 
And then at the turn of a 
corner you are confronted by 
such plain and formless build- 
ings as accord with practical 
utility, and which suggest 
that the fierce ambition of 
the United States is not with- 
out its influence upon the 
simpler folk of Canada. But 
the impression of age prevails 
in the end. The leisurely gait 
of the inhabitants, the fantastic 
little carriages which ply for 
hire, and which take the steep 
ascent of the streets with an 
easy carelessness, are signs 
that Quebec is not wholly dis- 
loyal to the past. There in 
the Fort you may picture 
Champlain surrounded in his 
last days by “black Jesuits 
and scarfed officers,” listening 
to the lives of the saints de- 
murely read, and extending 
his forgiveness to repentant 
soldiers. On every ancient 
wall, in brief, history has 
written some broken words, 
and far below the rocky 
heights of Abraham flows the 
unchanging river, once, in 
Jacques Cartier’s day, the 
Hochelaga, now the St Law- 
rence. As you look across 
the narrow strait to Point 
Levis you may see the path 
taken by the ancient gallies 
of France, by the stealthy 
boats which carried Wolfe’s 
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‘ little army to victory.and its 
leader to a glorious death, by 
the giant steamers of our own 
time, whose passengers follow 
“the way of China ” imagined 
by Champlain. Such are the 
links in the chain of tradition 
which unites to-day to many 
yesterdays; and as Quebec is 
as rich in memories as any city 
of the New World, it is but just 
that the whole Empire should 
unite in doing her honour. 
Norcould any happier method 
be found of paying respect to 
the past than the purchase of 
the sacred ground where Wolfe 
and Montcalm fell. If Cham- 
plain represents for us the dark 
age of the pioneers who cleared 
the ground with their axes, it 
is Wolfe and Montcalm whose 
names call up the spirit of 
romance. Never will the fame 
of these two heroes be dimmed. 
Their glory is not measured by 
what they achieved only, but 
also by what they were. They 
were true knights, born long 
after the death of chivalry, and 
they set the seal of grandeur 
upon their lives as upon their 
deaths. Who would not shed 
a tear for the misfortunes of 
Montcalm? Surrounded by 
men who understood his tem- 
perament as little as they 
admired his talents, calumni- 
ated at home and ill-served 
abroad, he wished nothing more 
ardently than his recall. Those 
who scrupled not to find fault 
with his every action, insisted 
that he should remain at his 
post and face other and less 
open antagonists than the 


British. For many years the 
French rule in Canada had been 
a byword of reproach. There 
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had been those who did not 
hesitate to follow the example 
set in Acadia by the infamous 
Le Loutre, and to arm the 
Indians against their enemies. 
What atonement might be 
made for the past was made 
most generously by Montcalm. 
A magnanimous opponent, he 
would have scorned to take a 
mean advantage, or to calum- 
niate his adversaries. His last 
act, when he had ceased to give 
orders or to control his ruined 
garrison, was to write a note 
to Townshend which breathes 
@ sincere confidence in the 
justice of his enemies. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,” he wrote, “the humanity 
of the English sets my mind at 
peace concerning the fate of 
the French prisoners and the 
Canadians. Feel towards them 
as they have caused me to feel. 
Do not let them perceive that 
they have changed masters. 
Be their protector, as I have 
been their father.” 

If Wolfe were a match for 
Montcalm in comity and high- 
mindedness, he was more than 
his match in statesmanship and 
military genius. From the 
moment that Pitt’s judgment 
chose him to command the 
English forces in Canada, 
Wolfe’s career was like a bril- 
liant fairy-tale. He was young, 
he was romantic, he asked 
nothing better than a chance 
of death or victory. Illness 
and disappointment had no 
power to depress him. Fragile 
in health and strength, he 
seemed a thing of air and fire ; 
yet he could inspire others to 
energy and courage by the 
vibrant tones of his voice. The 
writer of a journal, preserved 
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at Washington, gives us 4 
sketch of Wolfe which brings 
him most vividly before us. 
“While the French were mov- 
ing on the English lines,” he 
writes, “General Wolfe stood 
at the head of the Louisbourgh 
and Bragg’s grenadiers; his 
excited spirit was pouring itself 
forth in animated exhortations 
and fiery eloquence, which 
springs from that deep emotion 
which none but warriors can 
feel, which, when the noise of 
battle hurtles in the air, and 
contending nations are about 
to grapple in mortal fight, 
none but heroes can utter.” It 
sounds like a rhapsody sung by 
the Prince de Ligne, and it 
gives us a clear and quick vision 
of Wolfe’s tireless activity. 
Concerning his eloquence there 
is no doubt. He was a states- 
man as well as a soldier, and 
there was nothing in his style 
of the bluntness of the camp. 
His proclamations and his 
orders were always touched 
with a fine distinction. Though 
he wrote as though a sword 
were in his hand, he chose 
his words like a poet. What 
could be nobler than his pro- 
clamation to the Canadians? 
“We are the masters of the 
river,” he wrote; ‘“‘no suecour 
can reach you from France. 
General Amherst with a large 
army assails your southern 
frontier. Your cause is hope- 
less, your valour useless. Your 
nation has been guilty of great 
cruelty to our unprotected 
settlers: but we seek not re- 
venge; we offer you the sweets 
of peace amidst the honours of 
war. England in her strength 
will befriend you. France in 
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her weakness leaves you to your 
fate.” Briefly, he was of those 
whose lightest utterance is 
authentic and his own. The 
message which he sent to his 
army on the day of battle was 
the message of Nelson: “The 
officers and men will remember 
what their country expects,” 
and officers and men proved 
abundantly how just was his 
confidence. 

And while Wolfe was roman- 
tic in character, he was roman- 
tic also in achievement. In 
capturing Quebec he accom- 
plished the impossible. If the 
journey from Point Levis to 
the foot of the heights is short 
enough, it was made within 
sight of the enemy, and the 
alarm of a single sentry would 
have been sufficient to bring de- 
struction upon the British force. 
And even when the force was 
landed, it still seemed a task 
beyond the reach of human 
ingenuity to scale the heights. 
Yet Wolfe and his men knew 
no check. They drifted darkly 
up the river; a Highland offi- 
cer, replying to a Frenchman 
in his own tongue, removed a 
possible suspicion; and Wolfe, 
as the boats passed beneath 
the cliffs, quoted with a sort 
of premonition the stanza of 
Gray’s which begins— 

‘‘The boast of heraldry, the pomp of 
power.” 


The surprise of the gallant 
French was complete. Mont- 
calm, opposed by the Governor 
and unsupported by his col- 
leagues, chose the policy of the 
brave rather than of the pru- 
dent man. He went instantly 
to the attack, was repulsed, 
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and perforce retreated into 
Quebec. With Wolfe, he re- 
ceived his death-wound on the 
field of battle, and earned with 
Wolfe the nobly simple epi- 
taph which celebrates the com- 
mon fate which gave them a 
common glory. 

As they had lived like 
heroes, so they died without 
thought of self. The last act 
in the career of each proved 
his sublime courage. Wolfe, 
dying, heard a soldier exclaim, 
“They run; see how they 
run!” “Who run?” he asked. 
“The enemy, sir. ‘Egad, 
they give way everywhere.” 
“Then,” replied Wolfe, ‘I die 
contented.” The closing scenes 
of Montcalm’s life were touched 
with the sadness of defeat. 
Wolfe died, conscious of his 
country’s triumph. Montcalm 
forgot his own suffering in 
grief for the humiliation of 
France. As he rode back, 
wounded to death, into the 
city, a woman cried out: “O 
mon Dieu! mon Dieu! le 
Marquis est tué!” “Ce n’est 
rien, ce n’est rien; ne vous 
affligez pas pour moi, mes 
bonnes amies,” replied the 
intrepid Montcalm. And pre- 
sently, when he heard the 
worst news of all, that Vaud- 
reuil had deserted the city, 
Montcalm asked how long he 
had to live. Twelve hours, 
he was told. “So much the 
better,” said he ; “I am happy 
that I shall not live to see the 
surrender of Quebec.” Is it 
surprising, then, that the ex- 
ploits of these two heroes 
should still be seen in an 
atmosphere of romance? Is it 
surprising that their memories 
should still move our hearts 


more poignantly than the 
memories of greater men? Of 
either may it be said— 


‘* He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene.” 


They were fitting rivals both in 
dignity and heroism. 

Wolfe’s was the better for- 
tune, and not only in the field 
of battle. He at any rate did 
not know the despair which 
comes of neglect and aspersion. 
Upheld at every step by the 
Minister who had appointed 
him, confident in the goodwill 
of the people, he fought more 
happily for the conviction that 
his policy would be understood 
at home. The enmity where- 
with Montcalm was pursued 
by Vaudreuil and others did 
not end with his life. No 
sooner had he yielded to his 
wounds than the Governor, 
who had dogged his steps with 
intrigue, insulted his memory. 
As always, the rascal’s malice 
defeated itself. The slanders, 
leaving Montcalm untouched, 
have covered Vaudreuil with 
shame. And to-day Montcalm 
shares an equal glory with 
Wolfe in the minds of Canada 
and of the world. 


With Montcalm and Wolfe 
we are at the topmost height 
of heroism. Nothing less heroic 
can be imagined than the aber- 
ration of a distinguished man, 
coldly set forth in ‘Edward 
FitzGerald and “ Posh,” Her- 
ring Merchants,’ by Mr James 
Blyth (London: John Long). 
The book would not be worth 
mentioning on its own account. 
It is only as a symptom of a 
prevailing disease that we de- 
plore its publication. Edward 
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FitzGerald, as all the world 
knows, was a poet who spent 
his life in a dignified retire- 
ment. He was never what is 
called “good copy.” His name 
was not familiar to the jour- 
nals, or to those who meet in 
clubs to exchange advertise- 
ments. And by a sad irony 
of fate he has been involved 
ever since his death in a hope- 
less spider’s-web of publicity. 
His delicate poetry has become 
so common by repetition, that 
not for another generation will 
it be understood at its proper 
worth. The trivial incidents 
which made up his tranquil 
life have been displayed by 
indiscreet biographers with a 
wealth of inapposite detail. 
But this latest experiment in 
revelation is the worst affront 
yet offered to FitzGerald’s 
memory. The experiment was 
made in all good faith. Mr 
Blyth seems to think that in 
some strange way FitzGerald’s 
patient submission to a fisher- 
man redounds to his credit. 
Even if it did, it should have 
been left unrecorded. What 
right have we to penetrate 
these secrets of a dead man, 
or to hear the babblings of an 
insensitive clown ? 

The truth is that neither 
Posh nor FitzGerald cuts a very 
fine figure in Mr Blyth’s book. 
Posh, no doubt, was glad 
enough of the beer and profit 
which the friendship of Fitz- 
Gerald meant for him. It is 
not so easy to explain the 
poet’s enthusiasm. Posh was 
too fond of half-a-pint, as his 
patron was constantly remind- 
ing him, and, as far as we 
know, was endowed with no 
striking qualities of heart or 
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head. Yet FitzGerald writes 
to him and of him in a strain 
of sentiment which is wholly 
unintelligible. To say that 
Posh shared with Tennyson 
and Thackeray “a _ certain 
grandeur of soul and body,” 
might have been what the 
French call une bonne blague. 
With FitzGerald it was no 
blague at all. He praises Posh 
with a simple sincerity; he 
declares that “the man is of 
a Royal Nature.” He acknow- 
ledges with a certain pride 
that he is “the Hare with 
many friends,” and that he is 
exposed to one danger — “so 
many wanting him to drink.” 
If Posh were in question, Fitz- 
Gerald seemed incapable of a 
cool judgment. He sailed with 
him; he drank with him; he 
played all fours with him. Nor 
did his interest end with these 
sympathetic and harmless pur- 
suits. Presently he went into 
partnership with him, built a 
herring-lugger which he called 
The Meum and Tuum, and set 
out to make the man’s fortune. 
The fortune was never made. 
The unequal partnership ended 
in disaster; the lugger was 
sold; and FitzGerald quarrelled 
with Posh, whom he presently 
addressed as “Joseph Fletcher,” 
with the cold dignity of anger. 
The whole episode is trivial 
enough, and might have been 
passed over, even by those 
devout souls who call them- 
selves “Omarians.” Perhaps 
it should have been passed 
over by them in the sternest 
silence of all. It is an odd 
worship which holds the deity 
up to ridicule. 

Mr Blyth essays his task 
with all solemnity. He tells 
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us how he tracked the heroic 
Posh to his lair, by what means 
he overcame his proper shy- 
ness of literary gentlemen. 
His first chapter is called “The 
Meeting,” and therein he ex- 
plains without a smile by what 
intricate paths Posh and Fitz- 
Gerald first came together. 
Now, Tom Newson was skipper 
of the Scandal, a fifteen - ton 
schooner built for FitzGerald 
by Harvey, of Wyvenhoe, and 
Tom Newson was known to 
Posh and his father. An in- 
troduction, therefore, was easi- 
ly contrived, and thus began 
a friendship, which, for Mr 
Blyth, appears a thing of his- 
torical importance. With a 
superb gravity he traces the 
rise and fall of this friendship. 
He writes as though Lowestoft 
were the real heart and kernel 
of the world. He mentions 
the market - gardeners, the 
builders, the makers of agri- 
cultural implements, who cast 
a lustre upon Suffolk, with an 
interest which is generally 
reserved for monarchs, states- 
men, and poets. And he does 
it all with a bland lack of 
humour, and at FitzGerald’s 
expense. Posh, he tells us, 
was fond of small beer. It is 
evident that Mr Blyth shares 
Posh’s taste. But was it 
worth while to fill two hun- 
dred pages with so trivial a 
confession ? 

The indiscretion of Mr Blyth 
is but another proof that some 
limit should be placed by law 
or habit upon the folly of bio- 
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graphers. There is no reason 
why the private affairs of dis- 
tinguished men should be thus 
rudely uncovered. To pre- 
tend that such episodes as 
the episode of Posh throw 
light on anything is to mis- 
understand the purpose and 
practice of polite letters, 
Edward FitzGerald’s work 
is shrouded in no mystery. 
His translation of “Omar 
Khayyam ” is plain for all to 
understand. It is by its in- 
herent clarity that it has 
survived its burden of com- 
mentary and adulation. It is 
not in the version of “Omar 
Khayyam,” then, that this 
chatter of Posh finds an excuse, 
And if it finds no excuse there, 
it will look in vain elsewhere. 
Had FitzGerald not turned 
the Persian’s quatrains into 
English, we should have known 
nothing of him, and it does 
not appear from Mr Bilyth’s 
discoveries that Posh bore a 
hand in that work. But a 
wanton curiosity has attacked 
the fame of FitzGerald, and 
FitzGerald knew Posh, and 
Posh is henceforth capped by 
a halo in the eyes of the 
worshippers, and Posh is asked 
his opinion of what Posh can- 
not understand, and nobody is 
better for all the talk, except 
Posh, and Posh is regaled at 
intervals with tips and small 
beer. And the memory of Fitz- 
Gerald is grievously insulted, 
for which insult not even the 
occasional refreshment of the 
thirsty Posh sufficiently atones. 

















